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It’s the woman who keeps a family supplied with butter 
and eggs out of her household allowance, who knows 
most about the value of refrigeration. 

For this reason, in advertising the refrigerators made 
by the Gibson Refrigerator Co., of Greenville, Mich., 
we went direct to the General Purchasing Agent of 
Home and Co., and talked the costs of butter, eggs 
and milk. 

By a spectacular art treatment we have graphically 
visualized the volume of perishable foods bought by a 
family of four each year. So awakening were these 
illustrations that the appeal to consider the vital part a 
Gibson plays in food conservation was irresistible. 

This extraordinary advertising has so influenced re- 
frigerator demand that many dealers throughout the 
country have voluntarily changed to the Gibson line. 
And wherever the Gibson has been featured the selling 
job has been made extremely easy. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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gene are reading this advertisement because the picture 
interrupted you. There is no other display to catch your 
eye—no headline toarouse your interest. And yet...youstopped 





The Kleinert’s Baby Pants picture is an example of the 
Interrupting Idea in a trade-mark. It worked on you—in 
demonstrating an advertising principle. It works for the 
I. B. Kleinert Rubber Company —in selling Baby Pants. It 
is one of the interrupting elements in the Kleinert adver: 
tising prepared by the Fe. ' Advertising Agency, Inc. 
6 East 39th Street, New York. 
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Putting the Factory Employees on 
the Sales Staff 


Manufacturing and Selling Cannot Be Considered Mutually 
Exclusive Functions 


By John F. Sherman 


President, Sherman Service, Inc. 


Old customers are the backbone of 
our business. 

We spend large sums of money to get 
new customers. Special traveling, mak- 
ing up samples, entertainment, and other 
items are looked on as legitimate selling 
expense. 

ut how about our old customers? If 
we keep them satisfied with price and 
quality and delivery we will have less 
customer-turnover and less high pressure 
salesmanship required. 

To keep our old customers from becom- 
ing a competitor’s new customers, let’s 
spend more time and effort keeping them 
satisfied. Selling *s not just the skill 
of getting a new crder. 

Quantity and high ome d of employee 
production at lowest possible unit cost is 
the greatest asset in holding our new 
customers. 


HE above was handed to the 
superintendent of a confection- 

ery plant by one of the foremen, 
who smiled with pride and said: 

“Young Arthur Prindle just 
handed me this. He’s in my de- 
partment.” 

Arthur is one of the rank and 
file. His effort was in pencil, on 
both sides of paper used in the 
packing room. It was dated “Noon 
Hour.” Arthur had _ obviously 
been thinking somewhat _inten- 
sively about the company’s busi- 
ness, and his interest was keen 
enough to prompt spending some 
of his lunch hour putting down his 
thoughts. He was not the only 
member of that supposedly rare 
Society of Interested Employees 
on this particular company’s pay- 
roll. Thirty-five per cent of *’ 
company’s volume last summer was 
done on pieces originated either 
wholly or in part by employees. 


Table of Contents on page 214 


Some of the suggestions were 
merely the germs of ideas; others 
were passed along from the fac- 
tory force in such finished form 
that they were used practically 
without change. 

The reason is not that the em- 
ployees of this concern area picked 
lot. They are the same employees, . 
in the main, who were on the pay- 
roll when the company had been 
in the red ink for so long that the 
condition almost seemed normal. 
Last summer was the first in seven 
years to show a profit. This profit 
position is not only being main- 
tained but gradually increased. 

A key factor in the change from 
loss to profit has been the revised 
attitude of workers toward the 
business. In creating the new at- 
titude and interest, the manage- 
ment did not merely exhort work- 
ers to “give more production,” but 
presented to them the facts and 
principles of business which they 
had never known before. On the 
basis of such facts and interpreta- 
tions, negative and hold-back atti- 
tudes were replaced by positive, 
constructive, “let’s-go” viewpoints. 

It had become customary for 
this particular management, espe- 
cially in its dealings with employ- 
ees, to regard making and selling 
as virtually two different things; 
mutually exclusive functions, with 
only an occasional common inter- 


‘> est. As profits continued nil, the 


conditions responsible were laid 
consistently at the door of the sell- 
ing and advertising staff. When 
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increased selling pressure and all 
sorts of variations of the advertis- 
ing appeal failed to restore net 
profit, it became apparent that 
sales and profits were not synony- 
mous terms and that somewhere in 
the organization were other factors 
which should be taken into ac- 
count. One incident will illustrate 
how these other factors were 
brought into focus. 

The president was walking 
through the factory one day. He 
saw two employees, unaware of 
his presence, carry a big kettle 
across the aisle to a drain. They 
turned the kettle upside down and 
let its contents run off into the 
sewer. Straightening up, they saw 
the president. It was not a pleas- 
ant moment for either of the two 
parties. 

He beckoned to them. They 
wore that sickly, half-defiant ex- 
pression of the man who feels that 
the axe is about to descend but is 
going to meet it with a stiff neck. 

“Do you know how much money 
your company made last year?” 

They looked puzzled. ‘Your 
company” was evidently a new 
idea. They did not venture a 


guess. 

“T’'ll tell you,” continued the 
president. “This company didn’t 
make any money last year; in fact 
it lost many thousands of dollars. 
Some of it, I’m afraid, went down 
that sewer in spoiled material. 
Now, go back to your work and 
think that over.”- 

He returned to his office and 
called the superintendent. After 
telling him of the incident, he said: 
“Probably everyone ought to be 
fired, including you and me. But 
I’m afraid that wouldn’t be quite 
the thing right now. What I want 
to do is to get back to beginnings. 
If we’re going to make money, 
we've got to get help from those 
fellows who make our product. So 
we'll try to build up the whole 
working force from the bottom 
first, find out what’s wrong with 
everybody; what the employees’ 
good points and their bad points 
are, and then see if while we 
make candy we can’t make a sound 
working force and, with their help, 
make a profit.” 

The president’s newly-discovered 
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human factor was analyzed fur- 
ther, and a rehabilitation program 
was developed. First, a produc- 
tion engineer went to work as a 
truck pusher, so as to get the full 
picture of actual conditions on the 
employee level. ‘ His job enabled 
him to range here and there in the 
factory and study individual fore- 
men and workers as well as spe- 
cific production practices. 

All sorts of cost-feeding, waste- 
ful procedures were found to pre- 
vail. Evidently they had become 
accepted as custom and so non- 
remediable. A high percentage of 
these practices had their origin in 
practically universal don’t-care, let- 
it-ride attitudes on the part of the 
human element. Foremen had be- 
come impregnated with this spirit 
as well as employees. 

The necessity of changing these 
basic attitudes was recognized as 
fundamental, and the reconstruc- 
tion of rank-and-file viewpoints 
was planned just as scientifically 
as a piece of bridge-building. 

Facts, in a new and different in- 
terpretation, were the primary me- 
dium for this rebuilding. As are 
a great many workers in other in- 
dustries, most of these employees, 
although normally keen and sane, 
were in the dark as to the eco- 
nomic fundamentals—the place of 
each job in the factory’s scheme of 
things; the factory’s place in its 
industry; the relation of making 
to marketing; costs and wages, and 
all the other economic foundations 
on which their jobs rested. One 
of the most substantially effective 
sets of facts used to inform them 
had to do with the arm-in-arm re- 
lationship of making and market- 
ing. In the language of their jobs, 
and on their level, eye-to-eye, the 
workers had it proved to them that 
in making candy they were also 
making the market for it, by gov- 
erning quality and costs. 

Coincident with this development 
of mental attitudes, faulty produc- 
tion practices were corrected, not 
in spite of employees but with their 
suggestions and help. The custom 
had prevailed, for example, of 
maintaining a large stock of candy 
from which the employees helped 
themselves. One of the girls was 
brought to see the cest items which 
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You can’t get value 
from “circulation” 
: unless that “circula-_ 
tion” means readers. 
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had accompanied the growing 
abuse of this practice. She be- 
came active in influencing her 
fellow-employees to “Have a 
heart.” A large saving was ef- 
fected on this one item alone, al- 
though it was just one small detail 
in the total economy effected. 

It had become customary to 
work scrap into regular stock, im- 
pairing quality materially. This 
was revised so that now all scrap 
material is accounted for and is 
marketed at a scrap price. A daily 
inventory plan was thoroughly sold 
to the employees as being a neces- 
sity to their interests, which were 
identified understandably as being 
also the best interests of the busi- 
ness. 

These production practices, how- 
ever, were details and not causes 
of the broad, constructive changes 
developed in the individual em- 
ployees, which were brought about 
primarily because their jobs were 
interpreted to them through facts 
and principles which to them were 
new and interesting albeit “old 
stuff” to the management. 

The employee comment at the 
beginning of this article is just 
one example of how this education, 
from the bottom up, bore fruit in 
new and enlarged employee con- 
ceptions of the direct and close re- 
lation of making to marketing, and 
of their jobs to the profits and 
stability of the business. 

As employee viewpoints began 
to show marked improvements in 
actual day-by-day performance, 
worth-while incentives were de- 
vised for the creation of new 
items for the market. 

Any such item which enjoys a 
sale of 1,000 boxes, yields the orig- 
inator a “sales commission” for 
one year from the date of placing 
the piece on the market. The in- 
centive was handled carefully so 
that whenever an employee earned 
this commission he got a first 
check promptly, and with the full 
knowledge of other workers. In 
less than six months, a consider- 
able proportion of the company’s 
volume was on these employee- 
designed pieces. 

The experience of this company 
is just one of many illustrations of 
a widespread condition in industry 
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whereby the employee doesn’t know 
what it’s all about. 

Many employers fail to realize 
what a potent force for employee 
development is contained in facts 
which to them are just routine 
matter-of-course. The marketing 
and advertising angles of the busi- 
ness are especially slighted in many 
of the current efforts to educate 
workers. Yet to many of the em- 
ployees, especially those who have 
capacity for leadership, there is a 
real glamor about the salesman 
and the fellow who “writes up the 
ads.” Occasionally, too, the un- 
discovered sales and advertising 
ability in the shop can be developed 
to the enhancement of the interest 
of all employees. 


NEW JOBS FILLED FROM THE RANKS 


In getting out samples, the ad- 
vertising manager of a_ large 
leather concern was discussing 
their make-up with a sub-foreman 
in one of the departments. “Here's 
an idea I’ve been doping out,” said 
the latter, and he proceeded to 
sketch a sample book which, in the 
language of the advertising man 
as he described it later to his asso- 
ciates, was a “wow.” It wasn't 
many weeks before the sub-fore- 
man was promoted to the front 
office with a small desk in the cor- 
ner of the advertising department. 
He has since proved that his first 
idea was not his last. The work- 
ing force showed keen interest in 
his advancement. He had _ been 
popular with everyone and today 
his former fellow-workers watch 
the advertisements and discuss the 
sales policies because Arnold, once 
one of the rank and file is having a 
hand in working out the policies 















An inspector in a hosiery mill 
was instrumental in influencing 
employees to raise the personal 
standard of their output by a let- 
ter which he had carried around 
in his pocket until it looked like 
a piece of soiled lace, flashing it 
on any worker who grumbled at 
the number of rejects that were 
charged against him. 

“We are delighted with the ap- 
pearance of the hose just re- 
ceived,” the letter said, “and due 
to the high quality we are here- 

(Continued on page 193) 
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A book about your business 
by the folks who buy your goods 


Hew often have you fum- 
bled hopefully through 
books on marketing only to lay 
them aside because they did not 
apply to your particular prob- 
lems? How often have you 
wished that somewhere you 
might turn to a volume and find 
answers to the intricate ques- 
tions of your own business? 

There is such a book. Its 
name is the Richards Book of 
Facts. Your copy of this book 
does not exist as yet, because, 
unlike any other book, a Rich- 
ards Book of Facts is prepared 
for the individual manufacturer. 
It presents a study of that manu- 
facturer’s product and market- 
ing methods as disclosed by a 
field survey in which hundreds, 
sometimes thousands, of con- 
sumers, retailers, and whole- 
salers are interviewed. 

When your Richards Book of 
Facts is made you will find in 


it, not theory, not out-of-date 
accounts of someone’s else busi- 
ness, but trustworthy informa- 
tion to guide you and us in the 
making of advertising and sales 
plans. 


As one manufacturer says 
about his Richards Book of 
Facts, “We feel that it insures 
our money will not be spent un- 
til results are certain.” 


We will gladly tell you how a 
Richards Book of Facts may be 
prepared for your business and 
used as the basis of the adver- 
tising which we do for you. 

A copy of our new booklet 
entitled “Business Research,” 
which describes the place of re- 
search in modern business, will 
be sent free on request. Address 
JosePpH RICHARDS COMPANY, INC., 
247 Park Avenue, New York 
City. An Advertising Agency 
Established 1874. 








| RICHARD S ‘Facts first—then Advertising” 
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We believe the character of our clients 
indicates the quality of our service. 


Automotive and Farm Equipment 
J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO. (Grand Detour Plow 
Division) 
CHANSLOR AND LYON (Automotive Equipment Jobbers) 
EMPIRE MILKING MACHINE COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL MOTOR COMPANY (Mack Trucks) 
SILVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY (Machinery) 


Banks and Investments 
ANGLO-LONDON PARIS COMPANY 
BANK OF CALIFORNIA 
INTERNATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 
JOHN MUNROE &? COMPANY 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
THE NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 


Clothing and Textiles 
W.S. LIBBEY COMPANY (Golden Fleece Blankets) 
PICKINS PRESTON CLOTHING COMPANY 
PIQUA HOSIERY COMPANY 
SIMON MILLINERY COMPANY (Meadowbrook Hats) 


Drugs and Toilet Preparations 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY (Vaseline Products) 
NUJOL LABORATORIES (Nujol and Flit) 
ZONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Food Products 
ASPEGREN €? COMPANY (Fluffo Shortening) 
ASSOCIATION OF HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE CANNERS 
BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
BOLDEMANN CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
THE BORDEN COMPANY (Milk Products) 
CALIFORNIA ALMOND GROWERS EXCHANGE 
CALIFORNIA PACKING CORP. (Del Monte Products) 
CALIFORNIA PRUNE AND APRICOT GROWERS ASSN. 
CALIFORNIA WALNUT GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
J. A. FOLGER €? COMPANY (Golden Gate Coffee ) 
GOLDEN STATE MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
PACIFIC COAST SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 
SQUIRE DINGEE COMPANY (Pickles and other condiments) 


Tourist, Community and Real Estate 
ARIZONA WONDER CIRCUIT TOURS 
CALIFORNIANS, INC. 
CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
CLEWISTON LIMITED (Real Estate ) 
JAMES H. COWELS AGENCY 
FLORIDA FINANCE CO. (Real Estate) (Fulford-by-the-Sea). 
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Tourist, Community and Real Estate (continued) 
GATEWAY CLUB (El Paso, Texas) 
GLENWOOD SPRINGS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
HOTEL COLORADO 
MAINE DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
NEW PALMER HOUSE 
PALACE HOTEL 
PHOENIX ARIZONA CLUB 
PALOS VERDES ESTATES 
RANCHO SANTE FE. 
3$ANTA BARBARA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SILVER SPRINGS DEVELOPMENT COMPANY (Real Estate) 
STROUT FARM AGENCY 
TUCSON SUNSHINE CLIMATE CLUB 
YOSEMITE PARK &# CURRY COMPANY 


Household Products 
CINDERELLA DISHWASHER COMPANY 
LAUNDRYETTE MBG. CO. (Laundryette Washing Machine) 
PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 
PERFECTION STOVE CO. (Perfection Oil Cook Stoves and Heaters) 
W.S. RAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY (Oil Burners) 
SOS MFG. COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA (Abrasive Cleaner) 
TAPPAN STOVE COMPANY 


Petroleum Products 
CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEBRASKA 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY ) 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF OHIO 


Public Utilities 
CALIFORNIA OREGON POWER COMPANY 
GREAT WESTERN POWER COMPANY 
KEY SYSTEM TRANSIT COMPANY 
SPRING VALLEY WATER COMPANY 


Miscellaneous 
BROADHURST-YOUNG SHOE COMPANY 
CEDAR HILL FORMULAE COMPANY (Chemical Products) 
DENVER DRY GOODS COMPANY 
E. GOSS €f COMPANY (El Primo Cigars) 
HAYNES-GRIFFIN RADIO SERVICE 
KIRSCHE-PFIFFELBACH, Ltd. (Seeds) 
KISTLER STATIONERY COMPANY 
MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS (True Romances) 
THE PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY (California Redwood) 
SHERMAN, CLAY &? COMANY 
SWEET CANDY COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL COMPANY 


THE H.K.M°CANN COMPANY 
cAdvertising 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES MONTREAL TORONTO 
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Larkin Reduces Cost Per Inquiry 
25 Per Cent 


A Change in the Layout of Larkin Copy Produces Interesting Results 


By Warner Bates 


HE Larkin Company, of 

Buffalo, a mail-order house 
with more than fifty years’ ex- 
perience, recently decreased the 
cost per inquiry of its periodical 
advertising 25 per 
cent, simply by alter- 
ing the format of its 


copy. 
What this adver- 
tiser did was not 


exactly a new stunt— 
other companies have 
used it effectively dur- 
ing the last year or 
two. But it is a strik- 
ing illustration of 
recognition of a sig- 
nificant change in the 
advertising reading 
habits of the public 
and the check up of 
results seems to indi- 
cate that many adver- 
tisers can profit by 
applying the same 
principle. 

For many years, 
this company used 
periodical advertise- 
ments that were a 
combination of pic- 
ture, copy and coupon 
and results were al- 
ways considered satis- 
factory enough. The 
main purpose of most 
of the company’s peri- 
odical advertising was 
and is to induce the prospect to 
request a catalogue. 

More than a year ago, a study 
was made of modern trends in 
reading habits of the public and 
the company arrived at the con- 
clusion that the motion picture 
had educated millions to a much 
quicker comprehension of any 
project presented through pictures 
and headlines. 

“We decided,” says F. D. Frazee, 
of the Larkin advertising council, 
who is in charge of the company’s 


Learn How to Start 
a Larkin Club 


periodical advertising, “that the 
eye of the average person today 
records impressions in a_ flash, 
much the same way as a camera 
shutter operates on the sensitized 





TWO EXAMPLES SHOWING HOW LARKIN USES THE CATCH- 
LINE TO TIE PICTURE AND COUPON TOGETHER 


film, and that this new trait of the 
American public had been brought 
about largely through the necessity 
for sensing an entire screen picture 
in a flash and reading movie cap- 
tions quickly. We concluded that 
we could enlarge the resultfulness 
of our display advertising by pre- 
senting our proposition in such a 
way that the whole message would 
be clear at a single quick glance. 

“By a carefully-designed com- 
bination of picture-headline-coupon 
we now seek to arouse interest, 
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More Than One Half Million Wisconsin Readers Every Day 


Growing Leadership in 
a Growing Market-- 
A. LL THREE Milwaukee papers 


ed a gain in paid national 
pin 1925 over 1924. 














b Milwaukee Journal gained 
es—102,260 lines more than 
o papers combined! 


25, The Milwaukee Journal 
tal of 4,083,124 lines of paid 
mg=+far more than twice 


trating in the only newspaper needed to 
thoroughly cover this market— 


The Milwaukee Journal 
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create desire and gain decision to 
act even before the reader goes 
into the copy. 

“Of course, we give careful at- 
tention to copy because we believe 
that this plan of layout, which 
leads the eye easily and auto- 
matically from picture to coupon 
while at the same time presenting 
the message clearly in the connect- 
ing catchline, will arouse sufficient 
interest to induce most people to 
read the complete text. 

“In other words, we feel that 
enabling people to grasp our entire 
proposition at a glance will arouse 
more general interest in our copy 
than the old style which sought 
simply to catch the eye and arouse 
interest.” 

In the new form of copy, 
the catchline is used as a unit of 
the layout to tie the picture at 
the top with the coupon at the 
bottom. Theoretically, the eye is 
arrested by the picture and reads 
the message which is contained 
complete in the catchline and by 
the time the catchline has been 
read the eye has reached the point 
of action—the coupon. 

The experiment of the com- 
pany is especially interesting 
for three reasons: First, because 
it shows that the catchline con- 
taining a complete message can 
be used for a connecting link 
between picture and coupon; 
second, because it shows by actual 
count that such a slight change in 
layout of advertising can effect a 
real and substantial decrease in the 
cost of advertising; and third, be- 
cause it indicates that every ad- 
vertiser should carefully analyze 
his own publicity periodically to 
make certain that it is keeping pace 
with the reading habits of the 
public. 


D. D. McCutcheon with “The 
Modern Priscilla’ 


Dale D. McCutcheon, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Alemite Lubricator 
Company of Illinois, Chicago, has joined 
the Western office of The Modern 
Priscilla, at that city, and will cover 
the Northwest territory. He was at one 
time advertising manager of the J. I. 
Case Plow orks Company, Racine, 
Wis., and, more recently, has been with 
the Chicago office of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company. 
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Enters Two Products in Ranks 


of National Brands 

“Little Boy Blue Bluing” and “Lit- 
tle Bo-Peep Ammonia” are two new 
recruits in the ranks of nationally ad- 
vertised brands. These __ products, 
which are made by The John Puhl 
Products Company, Chicago, have been 
advertised in the Central, Southern 
and Western States where they have 
distribution. With the addition of the 
Eastern territory to its sales program, 
the company is obtaining national dis- 
tribution. 

The company is supporting its mer- 
chandising activities in the Eastern ter- 
ritory with merchandise awards for 
dealer co-operation. To stimulate con- 
sumer interest, it is distributing fairy 
story books and doll cutouts which 
feature its child-lore trade-marks, It 
is a consistent user of newspaper and 
outdoor advertising and is now starting 
a campaign in periodical space. 


The Brandt Advertising Company, 
Chicago, is directing this account. 
A. C. G. Hammesfahr, Vice- 


President, “Success” 

A. C. G. Hammesfahr has become 
associated with the Success Magazine 
Corporation, New York, publisher of 
Success, as vice- president. For the last 
five years, until the latter part of 
1925, he was general manager of Cos- 
mopolitan. Most recently he has been 
engaged in working on Town & Coun- 
try, International Studio and Harper's 
Bazar. He was at one time with 
P. F. Collier & Son, Inc., as vice- 
president and general manager. 


H. C. Gallagher, Chairman, 


Walter Baker & Company 


H. Clifford Gallagher, who has been 
Pratt of Walter Baker & Company 
Dorchester, Mass., was recently 
elected chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. He is succeeded as president by 
William B. Thurber. Mr. Thurber has 
been vice-president for the last six 
years. He has also been elected a 
director. 


Edgar Kobak, Vice-President, 
McGraw-Hill 


Edgar Kobak has been elected vice- 
president and director of the McGraw- 
Hill Company, Inc., New York, acting 
as publishing head of Electrical World, 
Electrical Merchandising, Industrial En- 
gineer, Journal of Electricity and Radio 
Retailing. 





Eastern Campaign for “7-11” 
Candy Bar 


A newspaper campaign covering the 
territory east of the Mississippi has 
been started by D. Auerbach & Sons, 
New York candy manufacturers, on 
their “7-11” candy bar. This advertis- 
ing is being directed by the Peck Ad- 
vertising Agency, also of New York. 
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In 1925 





The Providence Journal 


and 


The Evening Bulletin 
printed 


23,612,919 lines 


of paid advertising 


This is a gain of 654,540 lines 
over 1924, the best previous record. 


Year after year these newspapers 
have made a steady gain in ad- 
vertising patronage — because 
they produce results. 


The reader confidence and circu- 
lation dominance of these publi- 
cations make them valuable 
mediums for advertisers. 


Circulation 104,242 Net Paid 


Providence Journal Company 


Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston 


New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
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A **One Newpa 


(with a milli 








O the more 

than 1,000,000 
people who read 
the Herald and 
Examiner every 
week day, Chicago 
has but one morn- 
ing newspaper. 





Chicago Heral@r 


NEW YORK: BOSTON, Mile V™thro? 
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woaper’’ Town 


Li abitants } 








To the last one, 
these people have 
money and spend 
it—spend as much 
money for what 
you have to sell 
as any other million 
people, anywhere. 








nd Examiner 


Winthrop Square SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
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Regarding Their Advertising 
in The Chicago Daily News 
(exclusive) the Wood Con- 
version Company, Manufac- 
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_ Balsam-Wool wip 


“You will probably be interested to 
know that we are planning to renew 
our contract with The Chicago Daily 
News for our 1926 advertising cam- 
paign in this territory. 


“Our volume of BALSAM-WOOL 
sales in Chicago this year has been 
more than double that of 1924, and 
this year (1925) our advertising ap- 
peared exclusively in The Daily News. 
We do not, of course, attribute all this 
increase to The Daily News adver- 
tising, as our product, our sales ef- 
forts and all the other elements of 
sound business played their great part. 
However, fully realizing that adver- 
tising is a big factor in successful 
business building, we intend to use 
next year the same medium—The 
Daily News—which has certainly de- 
livered the goods. 


“We sincerely appreciate the splen- 
did co-operation and service your staff 


has given us this past year.” 
GEES ED. 
” SS 


This contains a_ sugges- 
tion for other manufactur- 
ers of building materials 
and allied products who 
are after maximum sales in 
Chicago and a maximum 


© 


return from their advertising. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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Some Experiences with a Missionary 
Selling Crew 


The Problems These Missionary Men Encounter in Selling to Neighbor- 
hood Stores 


By E. Kent Mitchel 


SHORT time ago, I spent 

some time on the road with 
a missionary selling crew. I 
was out to get experience, and | 
got it! The evening of my first 
day out, with weeks more ahead 
of me, my one thought was that 
life in the past had been very 
pleasant, after all. 

The skies did brighten, though, 
and some interesting lights began 
to show. For as I sold, I tried to 
make a rough analysis of the peo- 
ple with whom I was coming in 
contact, and the problem I was 
meeting in selling them. 

was dealing with neighbor- 
hood stores. I had frequently 
been instructed by advertising to 
“patronize my neighborhood store,” 
and lo and behold here I was 
selling them—or at least trying to. 

These neighborhood stores have 
their problems, too. The chain 
stores have come in for consider- 
able study, yet there are and 
doubtless always will be more 
neighborhood than chain stores. 
These stores—independent gro- 
cery, tobacco, variety, confec- 
tionery, and drug—are found in 
any town of more than a few 
thousand population. Just off the 
main streets; around schools and 
at the end of trolley lines you will 
find them. A little colony of 
stores supplying the immediate 
needs of their community. 

They are different, too, although 
they may be found only a few 
blocks apart. The difference, of 
course, is largely due to the store’s 
clientele, and this varies in wealth 
and even nationality to a surpris- 
ing extent. A population study 
of any town or city will show how 
races and classes segregate to 
form small colonies, with widely 
divergent buying needs and habits. 

And so, in selling these neigh- 
borhood storekeepers, a variety of 
methods must be followed, al- 


though you run up against resis- 
tances which are pretty nearly 
general throughcut the group, as 
well as more or less peculiar to it. 

There are, in the main, two 
classes of salesmen who deal with 
these neighborhood storekeepers. 
They are first, the regular “terri- 
tory” salesman with headquarters 
in the leading city of the vicinity, 
who is primarily interested in his 
sales to jobbers and who has to 
work in his calls on neighborhood 
stores as opportunity arises, and, 
second, the missionary men, who 
make the rounds in crews of 
two to twenty, calling on every 
conceivable trade outlet in an en- 
deavor to open up more new ac- 
counts and fill low stocks up to 
normal. 


JOBBER’S SALESMEN AT WORK 


Jobber’s salesmen constitute a 
third group, though they should 
not really be classed as salesmen. 
They are order takers. I have 
watched them in a store, order 
blank and pencil in hand, taking 
down whatever the storekeeper 
thinks he needs and then standing 
around for a quarter of an hour 
swapping stories and gossip. After 


that, it’s: “Well, Joe, that be all 
for today?” “Yes.” “Don’t need 
anything more?” “No.” “Well, 


if you think of anything, just 
sing out.” “All right.” “Well— 
so long, Joe, see you later.” 

That is the sum and substance 
of their selling, and their prob- 
lems with the retailer, if any, need 
no going over. We can also dis- 
regard the regular “territory” 
salesman, whose value and duties 
are both self-evident and unques- 
tioned. 

Perhaps the missionary man is 
selling candy, ketchup, soap, soup, 
cake, or cigars. In selling any 
of the lines handled by the neigh- 
borhood stores he runs up against 











practically the same _ resistances. 
The first of these is generally the 
manner of the storekeeper, him- 
self. When you come in, if he is 
busy, he remains so until it suits 
him to stop. If a customer comes 
in, he fills her order and you con- 
tinue to wait. As a result, unless 
you have the patience of Job, you 
are apt to be in an impatient funk 
before you start your story. If 
so, you are at a disadvantage. 

Again, the great majority of 
these neighborhood stores, exclud- 
ing the drug stores, are run by 
men of very ordinary education. 
Many of them are foreigners. In 
one town I visited, for instance, 
the neighborhood storekeepers are 
about. one-third Poles, one-third 
French, one-quarter Portuguese, 
and the rest English. The igno- 
rance of these people, their lack of 
appreciation of what seem to us 
the outstanding points in a sales 
talk, their general unwillingness to 
try something new or to deal with 
strangers, is often very hard to 
get around. 

Then, .again, as you open your 
sample tray: “The Bossa no 
home,” is all you get. You can’t 
argue that and yet the person who 
says it may be, and often is, the 
“Bossa” himself. So the next 
time you hear that, you smile to 
yourself and say: “Oh, well, I'll 
just tell you my story anyway, 
and you can tell him when he 
comes in.” And when you finish, 
you find that the boss really was 
out. It’s all in a day’s work, but 
it’s apt to be discouraging at times. 


THEY ALL WANT “DEALS” 


So much for the more or less 
physical resistance which the mis- 
sionary or introductory man en- 
counters in selling the neighbor- 
hood stores. There are others. 
For instance, once you have inter- 
ested your man, and come to a 
pause’ in your talk, he may grin 
at you knowingly and ask what 
the “deal” is. He means, what 
graft is there in it for him. By 
far the majority of products 
which he stocks bring him his 
share of free goods. It may be 
one box free with every dozen— 
there are any number of similar 
arrangements. They all amount 
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to the same thing in the end—g 

lower price per unit, considering 
total volume sold. 

If your house is offering a deal, 
that may make it easier for you, 
Or again, it may not. One man 
said to me: “For Heaven’s sake. 
don’t talk deals! If I bought al} 
the deals that are offered to me, 
I'd have every cent I own tied up 
in stock.” The only answer to 
such a statement is this: If a deal. 
which always carries with it a 
fairly large order, is offered on a 
line which has a slow turnover, 
then it will be to the retailer’s ad- 
vantage to refuse it and buy in 
small lots. This, because in so 
doing, he will pay only a trifle 
more and will turn over his small 
stock with fair rapidity, not hav- 
ing a considerable sum of money 
ted up in it at any one period. 
It will be to the salesman’s advan- 
tage to have him do this because 
if he sells a large order, comes 
back in a month and finds only 
one-fifth of it has moved, comes 
back again and finds two-thirds 
of it still there, he is losing both 
regular sales for himself and the 
good-will of the dealer he has 
overstocked. 

On the other hand, if a deal is 
offered on a product with a fast 
and steady turnover, the retailer 
in getting perhaps one box free 
with every twelve, is, in reality, 
only being quoted a lower price in 
lots of twelve than he can get in 
single- or double-box orders. In 
a fast moving line, it will be to his 
advantage to buy in some quan- 
tity to get the lowest price. Few 
retailers see the matter this way, 
and deals are offered to the ma- 
jority simply as bait. 

One rather intelligent store- 
keeper in a neighborhood grocery 
store in Providence said to me, 
when I tried to sell him an intro- 
ductory order which carried no 
deal with it: “I’m not particularly 
interested in free goods in con- 
nection with your line. If I stock 
it, I know it will sell. But to do 
that, I must stock it in place of 
something else which is already 
selling, for I have only so much 
space, and I carry no dead lines. 
Now, with that situation, and 
everybody else giving free goods, 
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can you show me any reason why 
I should stock your number?” 

The answer was that he need 
not really replace any other num- 
ber to stock a small supply of 
mine, and if he did stock it, it 
would not cut into his present 
sales but would create extra ones 
for him, as it was a well-known 
and advertised line. On_ this 
argument, he finally bought. This 
attitude, though it is rarely ex- 
plained to salesmen by the re- 
tailer, is often present with him. 

The objection of “no space” is 
a difficult one, also. A man once 
offered to buy my line if I could 
show him a single place in his 
counter in which to display it. I 
could offer no solution which 
would satisfy him and [I lost an 
order that he was actually ready 
to give. 

A druggist to whom I sold, 
asked me if I had any idea how 
many kinds of five- and_ ten- 
cent candy he kept on display in 
his counter. I guessed wrong and he 
told me that he kept an assort- 
ment of ninety-two items. It was 
a small drug store and he had 
only a small display counter. 
What he did was to make little 
piles of two or three of each num- 
ber, building these up, perhaps 
two or three times a day as he 
sold them. He felt he had to 
carry that number of items to fill 
his customers’ demands. 

This brings up another point. 
Is it better to stock a man as 
heavily as possible on a first order, 
on the theory that if he has a 
considerable amount of money tied 
up in the goods he will push them, 
or to sell him a representative but 
small order at first? 

I have put that question to a 
number of retailers and salesmen, 
and the more intelligent of them 
agree that if you sell a small 
order at first, the turnover, if 
there is any at all, will seem rapid 
and the retailer will begin to think 
of yours as a fast moving and 
satisfactory line. He will buy 
again when he is sold out and will 
probably continue to repeat as a 
steady customer. 

But if you load him up there 
are two possibilities. One, that 
through fear of having his money 
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tied up in stock, he will sweat a 
bit and push your line. He will 
worry while he does it. But once 
it is gone—try to get him to stock 
it again! Or, consider what 
chance he really has to push your 
line. Remember the small drug- 
gist with ninety-two different 
items in 5 and 10 cent candy 
alone; all there to meet a definite 
demand. If there are ninety-two 
different established candy tastes 
among his small clientele, consider 
whether he has the opportunity or 
the power to create a ninety-third. 

One storekeeper told me, when 
I asked him what luck he had in 
pushing lines, that in the neigh- 
borhood stores it could not be 
done on a worth-while scale for 
two reasons. First, the great bulk 
of his business came at certain 
rush hours. There might be fif- 
teen customers in his store, each 
waiting to be served and each with 
a definite purchase in mind. 
Where could he find the time to 
attempt to argue these busy people 
away from the definite article they 
had come in to purchase? It is all 
he can do to serve them with what 
they want fast enough to satisfy 
them. 


CUSTOMERS ARE SUSPICIOUS 


Second, in pushing any given 
article, the storekeeper is always 
under the suspicion, in the mind 
of the customer, that he is doing 
it because of a greater profit for 
himself in the sale of a _ prob- 
ably cheaper and inferior article. 
This retailer told me that some- 
times a man would ask him to 
recommend a good cigar. He 
would do so honestly, following 
his own taste, only in 90 per cent 
of the cases to have the customer 
select a different one from that 
which he recommended, for no 
reason except that uneasy, often 
unrealized, suspicion of the 
“pushed” article. 

One of the hardest resistances 
to meet, in selling the neighbor- 
hood stores, is the argument of 
price cutting. Suppose you are 
selling a line which is stocked by 
a chain drug store, or a chain 
grocery. If your line retails for 
ten cents, they are probably selling 
it for nine cents. The little indi- 
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vidual storekeeper across the 
road feels keenly about this. 
Sometimes it is sufficient to make 
him blacklist your line. 
There are two arguments which 
fit this case. One, that if the 
storekeeper can buy in even a 
comparatively small fraction of 
the quantity in which these chain 
stores buy, he can be quoted a 
price which will allow him to sell 
as cheaply as they do. The other 
is the fairer argument of how 
much he really feels the effect 
of this 1- or 2-cent price cut- 
ting. Are these stores open on 
Sunday, the day when he does 
probably his largest business? 
Almost invariably the true answer 
is no. It is nearly always the 
principle of the thing that these 
small retailers want to argue. 
The application of the principle 
really does not effect them. 
“Hollywood Magazine” Agai 
Hollywoo agazine” Again 
Changes Name 

The Hollywood Magazine, published 
by The Florida Society of America, 
Hollywood, Fla., was changed to Trop- 
ical America, under which name_ the 
December number was issued. Since 
this change of name it was discovered 
that another publishing company con 
templates the issuance of a magazine 
under that name. The Florida Society 
therefore announces that the new name 
of The Hollywood Magazine will be 
South. 


Appoint O. Ss. S. Tyson & 


Company 

. H. Bunnell & Company, New 
York, jobbers and manufacturers of 
electrical specialties, have appointed 
. S. Tyson & Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct their 
advertising. A campaign in magazines 
and business papers is now in prepara- 
tion. 


Sea Sled Company Appoints 
Campbell-Ewald 


The Sea Sled Corporation, New 
York, maker of Sea Sled boats, has 
appointed the New York office of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising. 


Campaign Planned for Insulite 
The Insulite Company, Minneapolis, 
plans to conduct an advertising cam- 
ne for Insulite, a building material. 
ewspapers, business papers and direct 
mail will be used in this campai 
which will be directed by James &. 
Herr, Advertising, also of Minneapolis. 
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George Batten Incorporates 
Western Subsidiary 


The Western business of the George 
Batten Company, Inc., has been incor- 
porated under the laws of the State 
of Illinois and will be operated as the 
George Batten Corporation, with head. 
quarters at Chicago. This arrange. 
ment involves no change in the rela- 
tions of the Batten company’s three 


offices at New York, Chicago and 
Boston. 
William H. Johns is president of 


the new George Batten Corporation, 
R. L. Hurst, vice-president and general 
manager, Charles D. Mitchell,  vice- 
president, F. R. Feland, secretary, and 
nm. 3, Hayward, treasurer. 

Mr. Johns is president of the George 
Batten Company Inc., Mr. Feland is 
vice-president, and Mr. Hayward, 
assistant treasurer. 


Pacific Mills Planning Larger 
Campaign 

For the purpose of extending its ad- 
vertising activities in 1926, the Pacific 
Mills, Boston, has largely increased its 
advertising appropriation. Plans call 
for the use of business papers, news 
papers and fashion publications. In 
addition, a comprehensive direct-mail 
campaign will be addressed to dry 
goods jobbers, retailers, etc. This 
campaign will be directed by the 
Franklin P. Shumway Company, Bos- 
ton advertising agency, which has this 


Moon Motors Advances 
W. R. Brashear 


W. R. Brashear, assistant general 
sales manager of the Moon Motor Car 
Company, St. Louis, has been appointed 
vice-president of the Moon Motors Cor- 
poration, a_ subsidiary. In his new 
position he will have complete charge 
of all Moon and Diana branches, the 
managers of which will report directly 
to Mr. Brashear. 





New Accounts for 
Steddiford Pitt 


The Industrial Dryer Corporation, 
Stamford, Conn., maker of drying and 
conditioning equipment, has appointed 
the Steddiford Pitt Company, New 
Haven, Conn., advertising, to direct its 
advertising account, as also has The 
Scroll Art Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
manufacturer of Dragon smoke stands. 
Business papers and direct mail will be 
used for the latter account. 


Appoint Mason-Sullivan 


The Fitzgerald Manufacturing Com 
pany, Torrington, Conn., and the Safe- 

T-Stat Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., have 
placed their advertising accounts with 
Mason-Sullivan, Inc., advertising agency 
which, as announced | last week, has 
been organized at New York. 
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Business Conditions Are Sound 


PHILADELPHIA 


Last year was a “bumper” year in America’s 
third largest market. 


This year is starting off fine. 


Philadelphia’s Board of Trade reports that 
labor and payrolls are at top-notch. 


Building operations are on an enormous scale 
and at the maximum for all time. 


Retail store trade is unsurpassed; consumption 
of household articles, wearing apparel and food- 
stuffs is above last year’s figures. 


Where “business is good’”’ and money is active 
is always a good place to advertise. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Ebening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


Net paid daily average for 1925: 


Minin 524,662 22" 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 


eniyonyinynels 


The Bulleti u y Bulletin is the largest in Philadelphia and 
is one of the largest in the United States. 





New York—247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 

Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco—Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 


Copyright 1926—Bulletin Company 
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Editorial by Arthur Brisbane, 
reprinted from the Editorial Page of the 
New York Evening Journal, January 25, 1926 





Why Do REAL Merchants Advertise? 


Not merely to Sell Goods TOMORROW but to | 
Build a Following That Will Buy Goods Next 


Year and in the Next Generation 








There are two kinds of LIVING, two kinds of ADVERTISING. 
two ways of BUILDING A BUSINESS. One is for today or 
tomorrow only; the other for next year and the future years. 

With what object do REAL merchants, men that take pride 
in building a great institution, arrange and spend their adver. 
tising appropriations? 

The substantial man does not advertise today merely that he 
may sell goods TOMORROW. 

To keep business going, goods must be sold EVERY day, of 
course. And, primarily, advertising must keep business going, 
just as food that a man takes into his stomach today must keep 
the body going. 

But, as a man eats, reads, thinks and plans today, that he may be 
useful in years to come, so the intelligent merchant plans his 
advertising only PARTLY for tomorrow’s sales, and MAINLY 
for the creation of a permanent following to provide customers 
of his store generations hence. 

* * + 


When a merchant builds a NEW store, or adds to an old store, 
he spends money with no idea of getting it back next week, next 
month, or even next year. 

He is BUILDING FOR A GREATER BUSINESS, preparing 
for greater crowds, getting ready for a greater success, that he 
means to DESERVE and ACHIEVE. 

No building ever erected is more important than THE BUILD- 
ING OF GOOD-WILL. 

A merchant’s greatest asset is not in his bricks or mortar, not 
in goods on his shelves, or money in the bank. His greatest asset 
is HIS NAME. 

Sound business builds by increasing the number of those that 
know the name, and this can be done only by appealing to new 
thousands of citizens, only BY ADVERTISING. 


NEW YORK E 


The largest evening newspaper circulation in A merica—3c 4 


daily—Sc on Saturdays 
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Tear down the stores of Marshall Field in Chicago, wholesale 
and retail, burn the goods on the shelves, scatter the bank balance 
ga not destroy Marshall Field & Co. if you LEAVE THE 
NAME. 

With buildings, merchandise and money gone, that NAME, 
tomorrow, would be cheap at one hundred millions of dollars. 

Such are values built up by integrity, business intelligence and 
ADVERTISING. 

+ /” * 

Merchants know that the Evening Journal, selling at three 
cents five days a week, five cents on Saturday, averages more 
than 700,000 circulation every day. They know also that the 
Evening Journal reaches at the least fifty per cent of the reading 
population of Greater New York. 

Such a power should be used, not merely by advertising on 
Friday to sell goods on Saturday. It should be used now, in days 
of prosperity, high wages, GOOD BUSINESS, to build for the 
future. 

* *” » 

This great city is in a state of flux, new centres are forming, 
new subways building, new habits of SHOPPING, of CITY 
TRAVEL, are formed by millions that make up the city. 

The wise man advertises partly to sell goods, but more especially 
TO ESTABLISH THE HABIT OF COMING TO HIS PLACE 
OF BUSINESS. 

That is the work that the Evening Journal can do, and DOES do. 
Once you have established a shopping habit in the minds of 
customers, changes in city subways, etc., make little difference. 
Until recently, if not to this very day, Messrs. Jordan Marsh 
of Boston have sent regularly every year certain necessary gar- 
ments, including old-fashioned “Prunella” garters with elastic at 
the sides, to estimable New England ladies living in Rome. Rome 
is a long way from Boston, but those ladies had formed the 
Jordan Marsh habit before they went to live in Rome. 

BUILD YOUR NAME, BUILD YOUR FUTURE. The right 
advertising can do both. It can sell goods tomorrow, and at the 
same time add to the buying family that will build the business 
in coming generations. 





For Week Ending January 23, 1926, Average Daily Net Pa‘d 
Circulation of the New York Evening Journal Was 


718,528 














WING JOURNAL 


3c @MUBLE the circulation of any other New York evening paper 





PLUS 100,000 
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Oklahoma Farmers 
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S shown by the Government census, 
73.4% of Oklahoma’s population is 
rural. Seven out of every ten people are 
rural folks. Oklahoma farmers are the 
market! The progress and development 
of this successful State is due to farming ; 
prosperity is here because of the unusually 
large number of productive farm people. 


Approximately 50% of Oklahoma’s annual in- 
come, including even the giant earnings of oil, 
come from farm production. In 1924 plow crops, 
live stock and poultry of Oklahoma farmers 
yielded $536,000,000 ; present Government esti- 
mates show the total yield over $400,000,000 
for 1925. With this two-year prosperity record, 
and with every indication pointing to more 
bumper crops during 1926, business will continue 
good in Oklahoma. New sales records will be 
established by those sellers who recognize the 
greatness of this farm market and cash in on 
the prosperity of Oklahoma through advertising 
in Oklahoma’s only farm paper, the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman. 
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Overflow Canadian Circulation 


Should a Canadian Company Pay for Advertising of Its Sister American 
Company According to Amount of Overflow Circulation of 
American Periodicals in Canada? 


By Albert 


ANADA has attracted consid- 

erable attention in recent years 
from national advertisers in the 
United States. Canada has ap- 
pealed to them not only as a mar- 
ket in itself, but as a manufactur- 
ing point for overseas trade which 
has the advantage of a preferen- 
tial tariff in selling to British mar- 
kets. Some idea of the growth 
of American industrial investments 
in Canada may be seen in a re- 
cent statistical report which re- 
vealed the fact that today there is 
more American than British cap- 
ital invested in Canada. 

Most American manufacturers 
who become interested in Canada 
as a market and all who are inter- 
ested in using it as a point of 
origin in selling to British mar- 
kets find it advisable to incorporate 
a separate and distinctly Canadian 
company. Such organizations are 
usually controlled by the American 
company. In some cases, however, 
the Canadian company may be en- 
tirely independent of the American 
organization due to the fact that 
it has purchased outright all of the 
patents, processes and trade-marks 
of the American company. In other 
cases, it may be operating under 
an agreement whereby its only re- 
lationship with the American com- 
pany is to pay annually a certain 
stated royalty for the right to use 
American patents, processes and 
trade-marks. 

This growth of separate and dis- 
tinct manufacturing and selling or- 
ganizations in Canada has created 
an advertising problem for Amer- 
ican national advertisers. The 
basic reason for the problem is 
the fact that a great number of 
American periodicals have circula- 
tions that overflow into Canada. 
This overflow circulation existed 
before American companies went 
into Canada to form separate com- 
panies, but it caused no problem 

en, 
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E. Haase 


The question raised today is 
should the Canadian company be 
charged with this overflow circu- 
lation, or should the American 
company absorb it? 

The question is obviously only a 
matter of bookkeeping in cases 
where final control of companies in 
both countries is in the hands of 
the same management. However, 
manufacturers who are thinking 
of licensing some organization to 
manufacture and sell their product 
in Canada might well look into the 
question with a view of arriving at 
a basis on which it might be set 
forth in a licensing agreement. 


HOW THE QUESTION CAME UP 


This question has been raised by 
a large industrial organization 
controlling a number of companies 
in the United States and Canada. 
One of the organization’s com- 
panies is a heavy national adver- 
tiser. This company never paid any 
particular attention to the over- 
flow circulation of American 
periodicals in which it was adver- 
tising until the spring of 1925. 
At that time, it started to adver- 
tise extensively a radical change 
in one of its products. The Cana- 
dian company, however, had not 
got production under way on this 
new model when this advertising 
appeared. Within a very short time, 
the American company received a 
letter from the Canadian organiza- 
tion in which it was told that this 
advertising on the new model had 
worked considerable hardship on 
the Canadian business. It was re- 
ceiving dealer and consumer in- 
quiries on the new model, and 
could not deliver. 

Toward the end of 1925, when 
the advertising committee ‘of the 
American company had decided up- 
on its advertising appropriation 
and plans for 1926, this experience 
with overflow circulation was dis- 
cussed and it was decided to charge 
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the Canadian company with the 
exact percentage of overflow 
Canadian circulation shown in the 
circulation reports of the period- 
icals that were to be used. The 
Canadian company protested against 
this decision and this advertiser 
turned to Printers’ INK for in- 
formation from the experience of 
other national advertisers on the 
subject. Eight national advertisers 
have told us their experiences and 
thoughts on this question. 

The information that these eight 
national advertisers have given 
discloses that there is no ready 
and complete answer to the ques- 
tion. It also discloses that the 
question is not so simple as it 
would appear at first sight. 

A manufacturer of a_ widely 
advertised patented mechanical 
device, who wishes his name with- 
held, has been doing some think- 
ing on this problem. It troubles 
him because of a price difference 
on his product in Canada and the 
United States. In his statement he 
explains this trouble by saying: 

“We have our factory in Canada, 
which has been established for the 
past five years, and we find that 
it is necessary for us to sell our 
product manufactured in Canada 
at a higher price than we get here 
in the States. As our national ad- 
vertising carries the list prices of 
the different models (we are firm 
believers that prices should appear 
in advertising), the circulation of 
our national mediums in Canada 
tends to create a little disturbance 
until conditions are explained. You 
can see the effect then of having 
Canadian prices advertised in 
Canada and the United States 
prices also. 

“For this one reason alone,” he 
says, “I do not believe we would 
consider it at all fair to charge 
Canada for any of our domestic 
advertising.” 

Two other large advertisers 
(whose names cannot be given), 
who also are manufacturers of 
patented products that are in wide 
demand, but who are not bothered 
by a difference in price in the 
two countries, do not make any 
charge against their Canadian com- 
panies. Nor do the Johns-Man- 
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ville Company and the Pro- phy- 
lac-tic Brush Company. William 
Cordes , president of the Pro- -phy- 
lac- tic company, says: 

“We know there is quite an ap- 
preciable overflow going into Can- 
ada, but we would not think of 
making any charge to our Cana- 
dian company for this particular 
overflow circulation. We just sim- 
ply consider it so much luck either 
way—ceither for the Canadian com- 
pany or for our own company. 
In fact, the whole thing reverts 
back to the parent company so 
that it is just as long as it is broad 
as to how the charge is made. 
Technically it might be the proper 
thing to do, but we would not 
consider it in that Way.” 


AN EMPHATIC AGREEMENT 


The Willard Storage Battery 
Company not only agrees with the 
opinions already quoted, but does 
so very emphatically. Clifton L. 
Andrews of that company makes 
his position emphatic because he 
feels that any advantage | that 
might arise by succeeding in 
charging overflow circulation to 
the Canadian company would be 
merely a bookkeeping advantage. 
As such, that advantage is negli- 
ble, compared with the harm and 
ill feeling that it might cause. The 
harm would arise in having the 
Canadian company take scarcely 
any interest or only a half-hearted 
interest in merchandising the Amer- 
ican advertising. This is true, of 
course, only where the American 
copy is entirely applicable to the 
business of the Canadian company. 

So far we have recorded six 
opinions and all are against mak- 
ing a charge on the overflow 
circulation against the Canadian 
company. 

The remaining two national ad- 
vertisers of the total of eight sell 
products that are _ distributed 
through the grocery trade. One is 
extremely positive in the opinion 
that the Canadian company should 
be charged with all overflow cir- 
culation. This opinion was stated 
by an official of the company who 
said that for some years his com- 
pany has followed the practice of 
charging up Canadian circulation 
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1925 


was the biggest year in the 56-year 
‘= history of The Indianapolis News 


‘| 17,897,667 
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™ lines of advertising—6 days a week! 
tery During 1925 The Indianapolis News published 
= more paid advertising in its six issues a week 
Ps than both other Indianapolis daily newspapers 
jhe combined in twelve issues a week. 

lat 

Me NATIONAL. . . . 3,033,000 

he CLASSIFIED. . . . 3,383,103 

~ LOCAL DISPLAY . . 11,481,564 

: TOTAL .. . . . 17,897,667 

‘ly 

. The advertisers who bought more space in The News 
of in 1925 than ever before were not even slightly inter- 
" ested in creating a new linage record for The News. 
y. They were vitally concerned in returns in sales and 
: profits per advertising dollar. Their volume is proof, 
v absolute and positive, that profitable results were 
. forthcoming from the mighty market available to them 


through The News, and only through The News. 


(Figures above supplied by Publishers’ Service 
Co., an independent space auditing bureau.) 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 
DAN A. CARROLL, 110 East 42nd St., NEW YORK 
J. E. LUTZ, The Tower Bldg., CHICAGO 
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in American periodicals to the 
Canadian company. The decision to 
follow this practice was arrived 
at after he had made a personal 
investigation in Canada of the 
pulling power and profitableness of 
this overflow circulation. 

The one remaining national ad- 
vertiser that we put this ques- 
tion to is undecided. It has never 
made an effort to charge its Cana- 
dian organization with overflow 
circulation, but today is doing 
some thinking on the subject and 
plans to submit its findings to its 
board of directors for a final de- 
cision. 

The foregoing statements are 
not offered as a solution. The sub- 
ject is too new to allow for the 
development of much thought and 
experience. It is possible that a 
canvass of all American adver- 
tisers who have Canadian com- 
panies would show a different pic- 
ture from the one we have given. 
All we have endeavored to do is to 
present information from the ex- 
periences and thoughts of a se- 
lected group of seasoned adver- 
tisers, and to set such information 
down as a guide for other na- 
tional advertisers. Probably the 
best answer to the question is this: 
It should be decided in the light of 
the peculiar conditions in each 
particular case. 


Farm Machinery Account for 
Peoria, IIl., Agency 

The J. D. Tower & Sons Company, 
Mendota, IIl., manufacturer of cultiva- 
tors, field rollers and knife pulverizers, 
has appointed the Mace Advertising 
Agency, Peoria, Ill., to direct its ad- 
vertising account. 


“Commissary” to Have 
Change of Name 


Starting with the February issue the 
name of Commissary, New York, will 
be changed to Industrial Retail Stores. 
There will be no change in management 
or ownership. 


W. E. Pell Joins Washington 
Agency 


William E. Pell, formerly with the 
Massengale Advertising Agency, At- 
lanta, Ga., has joined W. C. Benson 


& Company, Advertising, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. 


C., as vice-president. 
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Yearly 


Newsprint Production 
Increased 


The combined production of news. 
print in the United States and Canada 
during 1925 was 8 per cent more than 
in 1924, 11 per cent greater than 1923, 


and 21 per cent above 1922, according 
to The News Print Service Bureau, 
New York. 


Production of newsprint in the United 
States, in December, amounted to 136,. 
681 tons, against 130,539 tons in No- 
vember. Total production for 1925 in 
this country was 1,530,318 tons, or 
49,894 tons ahead of the same period 
last year. 

Canadian production for the month of 
December was 136,983 tons. This con. 
trasts with 132,332 tons in November. 
For the entire year, 1,522,217 tons were 
made. This is 169,223 tons over the 
amount produced in 1924. 

The total production of newsprint in 
the United States and Canada during 
December, amounted to 273,664 tons, 
compared with 262,871 tons in Novem- 
ber. Combined production for 1925 was 
3,052,535 tons. This contrasts with a 
combined production in 1924 of 
2,834,418. 


Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 
Plans Six-Year Campaign 


The Buffalo, N. Y., Chamber of 
Commerce is planning to raise $100,000 
each year until 1932, for the purpose 
of advertising the city and promoting 
Buffalo’s one hundredth anniversary 
celebration which will be held at that 
time. 


Montreal “Weekly Mail” Ap- 
pointment 
The Weekly Mail, Montreal, has ap- 
pointed G. A, Marshall, publishers’ 
representative, Toronto, as its advertis- 
ing representative in Toronto and sur- 
rounding territory. 


Cargill Company Adds to Staff 


Henry Ziel has been appointed assis- 
tant production manager of the Cargill 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., with 
which he was previously associated. T. 
Johnston has joined the sales and ser- 
vice departments. 


A. C. Best, Vice-President, 
Robert H. Foerderer, Inc. 
Arthur C. Best, of Robert H. Foer- 


derer, Inc., Philadelphia, maker of 
Vici, Kid, has been elected  vice- 
president. 


Joins Schultz-McGregor 
Agency 


Lloyd Jacquet, recently with the Lit 
tlehale Advertising Agency, New York 
has joined The Schultz-McGre 
poration, advertising agency of t 


Cor- 
t city. 
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The shapeliness of a stocking does 
not depend entirely upon what ts 
Even the trimmest 
ankle takes on added attractive- 
ness if it is dressed in exacting 
form and elegance. 
making has today become a fine 
art. Therefore, foot-proud America 
garbs itself in Phoenix hosiery, not 
only because that splendid silk prod- 
uct furnishes tenacious. resistance 
to long miles of strenuous wear, 
but also because of its enduring ele- 
gance and dependable shapeliness. 


PHOENIX 


HOSTER T 


MILWALt 
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Lvery-iss ue herd 1sers in Va n uty la ir 


Taste and individuality in dress, in standards of 
living, in modes of thought, is of first-rank 
interest to the men and women who read Vanity 
Fair every month. Phoenix Hosiery realized this 
six years ago, and has been influencing the hosiery 
purchases of these men and women every 
month since. 


VANITY FAIR 
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Why Baltimor. 


A great try-out town! 
That’s what Belasco wil 











tell you. 


Baltimore is a friendly 
cross-section of Americ 
--what Baltimore likes, 
America will like. 


And this applies to tooth- 
pastes and clam chowder 


just as it applied to Kik 
and The Music Master. 


Try out your advertising 
in Baltimore and you have 
an almost infallible test o! 
the rightness of your pro- 
duct and the soundness 0! 
your sales arguments. 


And, of course, when you 
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comes first— 


make that “test campaign” 
make it in the Sunpapers. 








For the Sunpapers are 


Ifamily papers, read from 


front page to back, leis- 
urely, at home. 
The Sunpapers are deliv- 


ered home to Baltimore 
and Baltimore’s suburbs 


Jby exclusive Sunpaper 


carriers. 


Average Net Paid Circulation for 6 Months 











n¢ Ending September 30, 1925 

ve Daily (M & E) 239,198 

‘ Sunday - - - 183,814 

0 Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 

| THE eis SUN 
MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
OHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 

Bow wae Bank ne 110 E. 42nd S 360 N. oe chigan Ave. 
Ne ork Chicago 
DU BA LTIMOREA! Tt SAY “NEWSPAPER” 











—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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ALES MANAGER 
Said~ 


“New York demands that, whatever else you 
are, you must be interesting—-and that demand 
the Herald Tribune meets in full measure. 


“What Grantland Rice has to say on sports in 

the Herald Tribune is quoted all over the 
country —Stuart Sherman ts the acknowledged 
dean of American book reviewers- Percy 
Hammond’s dramatic criticisms in the Herald 
Tribune are widely discussed. 

“One of the most popular special features of 
the Herald Tribune is the daily discussion by 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman of ethics, conduct and 
religion. 


“Radio? The Herald Tribune, with its radio 
magazine and special radio pages, carried more 
radio advertising in 1925 than any other New 
York morning newspaper. 


“And when it comes to foods and food prod- 
ucts, the Herald Tribune is unique, a recog- 
nized authority. 


“Te is because of this unequalled reader interest that 
we advertise in the Herald Tribune. It gives us a 
large circulation of the highest grade in Greater New 
York, and we find that it also consistently outsells all 
other standard size morning newspapers on weckdays 
in the residential suburbs where a great part of the 
buving power of the New York market 1s located.” 


New Dork 
erald Gribune 


FIRST TO LAST—THE TRUTH: 
NEWS © EDITORIALS “» ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Now Our Salesmen Work with 
the Advertising Department 


The Plan Has Been in Operation Several Months and Has Proved 
Successful 


By K. G. Merrill 


Vice-President, M. 


KNOW that many a _ weary 

sales manager will look at the 
title of this article and ejaculate: 
“He is dreaming, the poor chap, 
he is dreaming.” However, we 
have specific facts and figures 
which prove that our salesmen ac- 
tually are co-operating with the 
advertising department. 

Everyone in business knows that 
the advertising issued by any con- 
cern is one of the best assets its 
salesmen have. Yet, we also know 
the bored and indifferent look on 
the faces of the salesmen as the 
advertising manager explains his 
ideas, plans and theories. 

The concern with which I am 
connected has rather a diversified 
advertising schedyle. First of all, 
we have a large rotogravure bul- 
letin which goes to our list of 
80,000. Second comes a special 
booklet covering the tools which 
we manufacture. The booklet is 
furnished to jobbers for the pur- 
pose of clinching inquiries. Third 
comes our catalogue, which is 
a complete technical reference 
book covering our line of tools 
and clamps. Fourth, a house-organ 
to the jobbers’ salesmen who ag- 
gregate about 6,000 names. Fifth 
—this is not a picce of advertising, 
but something of great importance 
to the advertising department— 
getting mailing lists from our job- 
bers covering their customers. We 
take these mailing lists and circu- 
larize them with our rotogravure 
bulletin and refer to the jobber 
such inquiries as we get. 

It is practically impossible to se- 
cure these mailing lists by writing 
letters. The jobber must be seen, 
must be talked to, must he shown 
the advertising matter which we 
send out, must have it carefully 
explained to him that his mailing 
list will be held more or less con- 
fidential, and that all inquiries and 


B. 





Skinner Company 


orders developing from the use of 
the list will be referred to him. 
It is a salesman’s job. But we 
have had the greatest difficulty in 
getting a salesman to approach the 
jobber on this subject after he has 
spent perhaps an hour and a half 
thrashing out various stock prob- 
lems with him and feels that it is 
about time to leave. 

We have felt for a long time 
that it is the duty of our sales- 
men to present to each jobber a 
sketch of our advertising activity 
so that the jobber may know 
what we are doing for him. This 
is a problem which all concerns 
share and our way of getting 
around it is as follows: 

Bill Brown, one of our young 
salesmen, is to be in the town of 
Akron, Ohio, four days hence. 
We make out a report card which 
gives the salient data needed by the 
salesman in talking intelligently to 
the jobber. This tells what the 
jobber carries in stock, what he 
sold him in 1924, what he sold in 
1925 and the date of his last stock 
order. With this information, the 
salesman can gather whether the 
account is gaining or losing and 
what his chances are for a stock 


order. To this card we attach: 
1. Our rotogravure bulletin 
2. Our tool booklet 
3. Our catalogue 
4. Our discount sheet 
5. A copy of our monthly house-organ 
6. A pe he label, with gummed 


>. 
back, addressed to us. 

This is all placed in a stout 
kraft envelope and mailed to 


Mr. William Brown, Skinner 
Representative, 

c/o Mr. A. C. Higginbotham, P. A. 

Star Mill Supply Co., 

45 Main Street 

Akron, Ohio. 


It arrives on the buyer’s desk a 
or so 


day before our salesman 
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calls. The buyer is thus notified 
that the Skinner salesman is about 
to visit him. Our salesman, upon 
arrival, thanks the buyer cour- 
teously for handing over the en- 
velope and opens it. Immediately, 
he has a full record of that con- 
cern’s activity over the last two 
years—in fact, he is perfectly 
warranted in showing it to the 
jobber if he wishes. The various 
pieces of printed matter automati- 
cally cause him to explain them. 
In explaining them, he cannot help 
but outline the house’s advertising 
policy. 

As he places the rotogravure 
bulletin on the jobber’s desk, he 
calls attention to the wonderful 
success that has attended the use 
of this bulletin and how its use in 
the jobber’s territory can bring 
larger sales. He has no excuse 
for reporting that he was out of 
rotogravure bulletins that day and 
therefore did not show it to the 
jobber. Bill then picks up the tool 
booklet and says: “How would 
you like to have twenty-five of 
these—one for each of your sales- 
men and a few to send out on in- 
quiries for tools—don’t you think 
it would get you considerable at- 
tention?” The jobber always does 
and we have very frequent calls 
for a quantity of them. 

Then, our salesman picks up the 
catalogue and discount sheet and 
says: “By the way, here’s our 
latest catalogue and discount sheet 
for your file—if you already have 
one, this will make an extra one in 
case someone writes in and asks 
for our full illustrated catalogue. 
Extra copies come in handy.” 

After that, he picks up our 
house-organ and says: “Do you 
read this? We think that it con- 
tains some pretty good features on 
specialty selling that would in- 
terest your salesmen. By the way, 
how many salesmen have you? I 
would like to have a quantity sent 
you each month so that they may 
all get it.” 

Last, and most important of all, 
he picks up the shipping label and 
says: “I want you to make out a 
mailing list of pipe and valve 
users in this territory. If you can 
make out such a list I'll tell you 
what we will do with it. We will 
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send out this rotogravure bulletin 
which you have before you to each 
name on the list with a return 
postal card made out under your 
imprint. Such inquiries as de- 
velop will be referred to you. 
Any orders that come in will be 
sent you to fill. In the last thirty 
days we have had three definite 
instances where a mailing list of 
only 1,000 names has turned over 
what would normally be consid- 
ered a six months’ stock in three 
weeks, Surely you cannot afford 
to pass up such an opportunity as 
this, especially when it doesn’t cost 
you a penny.” 

If the jobber has a mailing list 
handy he almost always hands the 
label over to his stenographer and 
tells her to put the list in an en- 
velope, stick the label on it and 
mail it to us. If he has no such 
list, the salesman’s talk and the 
presence of the label spur him on 
to make up such a list and send it 
to us. 


SALESMEN GET HELPFUL DATA 


Now, another word as to the 
report card. There is a space at 
the bottom of it ‘for the name of 
the sales manager, the name of 
the purchasing agent, the date of 
the call and the number of sales- 
men employed. In every line of 
business the personnel—sales man- 
agers and buyers—changes quite 
rapidly. These entries are remind- 
ers for the salesmen to check up 
and see whether the purchasing 
agent now on the job has the same 
name and initials as the name 
shown on his card. He also finds 
out what the sales manager’s 
initials are—previous to this we 
may not have had his complete 
name. It forces the salesman to 
check up on all these important 
little details to which salesmen, as 
a rule, are rather lax in attending. 

After each call, the report card 
is returned to us properly filled 
out. This plan has now been in 
force over a period of months. 
We have only had a very few en- 
velopes returned to us unopened. 
In no case have we found a buyer 
who thought that he was being 
imposed upon because we asked 
him to turn the envelope over to 
our salesman. Where we used to 
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The News of Harper's Bazar 
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Can a Magazine 
Enjoy Itself? 


Theoretically, perhaps— No! 

Practically,— actually,— yes! Harper’s Bazar 
ought to know. 

Month after month, more readers— new subscrip- 
tions piling in from those discriminating and influ- 
ential women who expect to receive, and receive, au- 
thoritative fashion information from Harper’s Bazar. 

Continuous expressions of approval from those 
who always read the smart fiction of the smart writ- 
ers who contribute to Harper’s Bazar’s popularity. 

More advertising, for,— month after month, and 
ever since June, 1925, each issue has been a greater 
advertising issue than that of the paralleling month 
of the year before. 

To those who are outside looking in, Harper’s 
Bazar is merely influential and prospering. To those 
who are inside looking out, (its readers and its adver- 
tisers), Harper’s Bazar is having a good time. 


Harper's Bazar 
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get back perhaps one mailing list 
a week, even after most vigorous 
sales meetings demanding that the 
salesmen get mailing lists, we now 
receive on an average of two or 
three mailing lists a day. Our 
mailing department has had to be 
increased and our sales have in- 
creased tremendously. 





New Accounts for Chicago 
Advertising Service 


The Superior Advertising Service, 
Inc., Chicago, has been appointed to di- 
rect the advertising of the following 
companies: The Armstrong Brothers 
Tool Company, machine and pipe tools, 
wrenches, etc.; The Trindl ( ompany, 
Standard t bile repl nt parts, 
and the  Bonnet-Brown Corporation, 
mats, stereotypes, etc., all at Chicago. 
The Munro Letterhead Corporation, 
Huntsville, Ala., has also placed its 
account with this agency. 








J. L. Maloney Joins H. & J. 
Stevens Agency 


J. L. Maloney, recently with the ad- 
vertising department of the General 
Electric Company, has been made pro- 
duction executive and special writer 
of the H. & Stevens Company, 
Grand Rapids advertising agency. He 
formerly was with the New York 
American. 


Jell-O Increases Earnings 


The Jell-O Company, Inc., LeRoy, 
N. Y., which was merged with the 
Postum Cereal Company, New York, 
reports net profits, after charges, of 
$3,421,463 for the nine months ended 
September 30. This is an increase of 
$366,714 over the entire year of 1924. 





Sam Smart Joins “Pictorial 
Review” 


Sam Smart, recently with the West- 
ern office of Cosmopolitan, has joined 
the Chicago office of Pictorial Review. 
At one time he was with the Crowell 
Publishing Company, New York. 


Appointed by Central Ohio 
Paper Company 


Fred F. Hesse has been appointed 
manager of the Copco service depart- 
ment of The Central Ohio Paper Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 








Appoints Montreal Agency 


Mussens Ltd., Montreal, Que., dealer 
in railway, mining and contractors’ sup- 
plies, has placed its advertising account 
with the Ronalds Advertising Agency, 
of that city. 
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Another Advertiser Speaks Out 
Frankly 


Printers’ InK recently published an 
article concerning C. J. Latta, the 
manager of a motion-picture theatre at 
Shenandoah, Iowa, who advertised a 
warning to his patrons that one pic- 
ture which he had previously adver- 
tised as a feature, was, in truth, a 
very poor one not worth seeing. 

Another example of this type of 
“painfully truthful’? advertising is 
brought to the attention of Printers’ 
Inx by George E. Marcellus, of the 
Meredith Publishing Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa. This is an advertise- 
ment for women’s wear by the Acker- 
man Company, of Audubon, _ Iowa, 
which was written with the following 
frankness: 

“We have a few odd garments, 
dresses, coats, shirtwaists, sweaters, 
etc., that have a lot of service in 
them, or can be made over. Some are 
soiled. Some are slightly damaged. 
These are not new ones. They are 
old. The best are $1.50; the fair ones 
are $1; the real bad ones are only 
fifty cents.” 





Chicago Fuse Manufacturing 
Company Appointment 


Philip K. Murdock has been appointed 
foreign sales manager of the Chicago 
Fuse Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
conduit fittings and electrical protecting 
am. His headquarters are at New 

ork. 


G. C. Van de Carr Joins The 
Arthur Crosby Service 


George C. Van de Carr, formerly 
vice-president of the Vreeland Press, 
New York, has joined The Arthur 
Crosby Service, New York, as service 
manager. 





General Electric Orders 
Increase 


The General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, +» reports orders of 
$302,513,380 for the year 1925, as 
against $283,107,697 in 1924, a gain of 
7 per cent. 





Hosiery Account for Atlanta 
Agency 
The Marietta Knitting Company, 
Marietta, Ga., manufacturer of men’s 
hose, has placed its advertising account 
with the Freitag Advertising Agency, 
Atlanta. 


L. G. Sherman Joins Aetna Life 


L. G. Sherman, recently with the 
Manternach Company, Hartford, Conn., 
advertising agency, has joined the pub- 
licity department of the Aetna ife 
Insurance Company, of that city. 
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. Gain or Glory— 


: Which? 


of 
is 
RS’ 
the 
Des 


AGAIHIEN Napoleon was told that the Prus- 
y| sian Army fought for glory while the 





af > French Army fought for money—Na- 
~ | poleon replied, ‘Each army fights for 
mi what it needs most.” 

in Fight for glory by all means, but—like Napoleon— 
re keep your eye on the till. 

es Use magazine advertising for prestige—but add to 
ly your list at least one magazine that MAKES SALES 

and GIVES PRESTIGE too. 


g TRUE STORY makes sales—that’s provable. 


Among the two and a quarter million people who 
buy it at the newsstands at twenty-five cents a copy 
it has enough prestige to be worth more than half 
a million dollars a month to them. 


So 


sRreom 





In the long run, it’s “money 
in the till” that pays wages, 
buys material, permits adver- 
tising appropriations and 
makes dividends possible. 
How many sales do you 
think you can make durin 
1926 among TRUE STOR 
readers? 

They’ll get $3,600,000,000 
in wages and salaries. 

That’s a lot of money and 
out of this sum they will 
spend $1,375,200,000 for 
food alone. They will buy 


$1,375,200,000 worth of 
clothing and when they 
travel, they will spend more 
than $5,000,000. 


- Here is the greatest original 


market in the magazine read- 
ing world. We call it the 
“Necessary Two Million+-” 
because its circulation shows 
very little overlapping with 
the circulation of other mag- 
azines. 

What national advertisers 
will go into this new market 
during 1926? 


rue Story 


“The Necessary Two Million-+-” 











“GREATEST COVERAGE—LOWEST COST” 
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Schools — 


mpossible to tell this story 
without superlatives 


Cy 


OF necessity, in talking about the school 
advertising in Cosmopolitan, one is m 
forced into superlatives. Forth they 
come trooping, all the old, time-worn 


a 


(+4 ” “cc he) “cc ” cl 
bests” and “mosts” and “greatests. i 
For instance: d 
—school advertisers spend most in Cosmo- te 
politan; A 


—Cosmopolitan is carrying now the 
greatest lineage of school advertising in 
the twenty-one years it has carried 
school advertising; 


—one of the greatest of advertising agencies 
through various tests, places Cosmopol- 
itan first among school mediums and 
many schools of course say that it is best. 
The Bordentown Military Institute of 
Bordentown, New Jersey, for one, in 
writing of the results of their past sea- 
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son’s advertising say, “This is the best re- 
y sult we have ever had from advertising in 
Cosmopolitan or in any other magazine.” 


Can the general advertiser avoid seeing 


d what Cosmopolitan’s value as a school 
6 medium means to him? 
y 


Readers who can afford to send their 
children to private schools. Readers 
who respond. Men and women rea- 
ders (58% women and 42% men write 
, to the Cosmopolitan School Service). 
And so on. Endlessly. Convincingly. 


Under the reading lamp, by their own fire- 
! sides, where men and women discuss what 
they need, what they want—there's where 
they see your advertisement in Cosmopolitan 





aya rp? aby 9) aA val 
eorst’s /asermational 


combined with 


OSMOpo! 
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Choose 


Your Own 
Combinations 


Sell in 


Journal-Post City 
at the 


Lowest Rate in America 


ON COMBINATION BASIS— EVENING AND SUNDAY 
Milline Rate, $1.22 


Optional Combinations—Any Calendar Week 





Morning and Evening.... 302,806 40c 
Morning and Sunday.... 316,287 40c 
Evening and Sunday.... . 326,817 40c 
a ee 145,778 25c 
SE re eee 156,308 25c 
ee 170,509 30c 


(Publisher’s Statement of Sept. 30, 1925) 


Kansas City Journal jos! 


Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc. 
Chicago New York San Francisco Seattle 
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Westinghouse “Merchandises” 
Opportunity to College Men 


Current Copy in College Publications Makes a Strong Presentation of a 
Subject That Is Difficult to Handle 


By Jerome Travis 


HERE do young men get 

when they enter a large in- 
dustrial organization? Have they 
opportunity to exercise creative 
talents? Or are they forced into 
narrow grooves? 

This is a series of 
questions of particular 
interest to college men 
which the Westing- 
house Electric & 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany is answering in 
a series of advertise- 
ments in the maga- 
zines and newspapers 
of leading engineering 
schools. 

The company is an- 
swering them by re- 
ferring to the careers 
of young men who 
came from college di- 
rect to Westinghouse 
ten years ago, and 
entered the appren- 
ticeship and training 
classes. The name and 
position of the young 
man who is the sub- 
ject of each particu- 
lar advertisement are 
given, as is his pic- 
ture. His history in 
the company is traced, 
and the nature and 


bee: 
promang for men of selling mreren 


big electrical companies. From the 
colleges are recruited a crop of 
new engineers every year, and it 
was to attract men to the company, 
and acquaint them with its work 
and opportunities 


that Westing- 





Westinghouse 


salary be super J ped career 
hum. But wehin three years be was futures 





extent of his present 
responsibilities  sug- 
gested. 

Each advertisement 
undertakes specifically 
and directly to answer the ques- 
tions at the opening of this article 
—in terms of the experiences of 
young men who have been through 
it. Incidentally, the questions just 
referred to are printed conspicu- 
ously in each advertisement, and 
serve to unify the series. 

The college man is of consider- 
able importance in the eyes of the 
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THE VERY THOUGHTS WHICH ARE RUNNING THROUGH 
THE MINDS OF COLLEGE MEN ARE USED AS COPY THEMES 


house began advertising in the col- 
lege publications more than six 
years ago. Today, however, the 
problem of attracting men is not 
acute; they come voluntarily, in 
far larger numbers than can be ac- 
commodated. The advertising is 
being continued, however, because 
it is felt to be a service to 
engineering and to education, and 
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because it is a means of building 
good-will for the company in a 
field to which it attaches a large 
importance. 

There is a distinct gap between 
college and industry which a young 
engineer finds himself called upon 
to bridge the minute he gets into 
a business organization. It is best 
illustrated by the fact that when 
an engineer is trained in college, 
he follows a different classification 
of engineering work from that 
which he encounters in a practical 
industrial organization. 

In college, students are divided 
into such groups as electrical en- 
gineers, mechanical engineers, 
chemical engineers, and pursue 
four or more years of study in 
each particular field. An industrial 
organization, like Westinghouse, 
however, classifies its personnel 
along functional lines, as sales 
engineers, design engineers, re- 
search engineers, and the like. 
These organizations do not seek 
electrical engineers as such, or 
mechanical engineers as_ such. 
The first thing the young elec- 
trical or mechanical engineer has 
to do when he gets out of col- 
lege, therefore, is to find the func- 
tional field for which he is best 
ry and perfect himself in that 

Id 


The present Westinghouse ad- 
vertisements develop this functional 
classification of engineering work, 
and thus help the student get, early 
in his college course, some under- 
standing of the fields from which 
he will later be called upon to 
make a choice. Each advertise- 
ment deals with a particular field 
of engineering work, and suggests 
qualities essential to success in that 
field. 

Right now, for instance, there is 
a marked scarcity of men who 
have an engineering background 
and who are interested in selling. 
Men of sales instincts and interests 
seem to feel that the best college 
course for them is the commerce 
or business course, while the en- 
gineering and technical organiza- 
tions everywhere are saying: “Give 
us engineers who want to sell.” 
Several of the advertisements in 
the Westinghouse series are de- 
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voted to the work of sales en- 
gineers in the organization and to 
their opportunities. 

Furthermore, the question of 
whether or not a young man will 
find his largest opportunity with 
the big industrial companies or in 
a smaller organization is one that 
is uppermost in the mind of every 
college senior. Even educators are 
divided on the point, some of them 
advising students that the smaller 
organizations offer real advan- 
tages. It is believed that the 
Westinghouse advertisements, by 
coming to grips with this question 
concretely and by answering it 
with the experiences of represen- 
tative men within the organization, 
will throw helpful light on a prob- 
lem of interest to all college stu- 
dents and to educational advisers. 

A collateral purpose of the ad- 
vertisements is to suggest to young 
men who are now in college, but 
who later may be expected to hold 
important positions in business or- 
ganizations, the character of men 
in the Westinghouse organization, 
and what the spirit of the organi- 
zation itself is like. Incidentally, 
college men are made familiar 
with some of the more important 
contributions of the company, by 
being told about the individuals 
who have pioneered in their de- 
velopment. 





Ampco Metal Account for 
Milwaukee Agency 


The American Metal Products Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, manufacturer of Amp 
co Metal, hgs placed its advertising 
account with Klau-Van Pietersom-Dun- 
lap-Y ounggreen, Inc., Milwaukee adver- 
tising agency. Newspaper and trade- 
paper advertising will be used. 


Graves & Etchells, New Art 


Service 
Howard T. Graves, formerly with 
Sherman & Lebair, has formed a part- 
nership with Harry J. Etchells, under 
the name of Graves & Etchells, to 
provide a commercial art service. Of- 
fices are in New York. 


Ralph Taylor with Des Moines 
Agency 


Ralph Taylor, formerly of the adver- 
tising staff of the Omaha, Nebr., Daily 
News, has joined the Shepard Advertis- 
ing Agency, Des Moines, in charge of 
merchandising research. 
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Typical of the Trend 


W.A. Wieboldt & Company, 
operating three large depart- 
ment stores in Chicago, gave 
the Chicago Evening American 
an increase of 198,124 lines 
of display advertising in 1925 


Wieboldt’s 1924 Wieboldt’s 1925 
Lineage in Lineage in 
Evening American Evening American 
246,904 lines 445,028 lines 


An increase of 198,124 lines 


The above is a typical example 
of the trend toward the Chicago 
Evening American 


Daily average net-paid 
Circulation for 1925— 


457,652 

















Succor for the Service Department 


The Best Service Department in the World Is Valueless If Customers 





Do Not Utilize It 
By Humphrey D. Howell 


HEN I was a kid I used to 

buy gingersnaps from Jim 
Weisner, a general store merchant 
in my home town. Those snaps, 
bought for a penny, were wonder- 
fully delicious. My imagination 
endowed them with appetizing 
qualities not possessed by the more 
aristocratic cookies furnished at 
home. 

One day, Jim felt sorry for me. 
He sat me down on his counter 
with permission to eat all the 
gingersnaps I craved. The first 
dozen went fine, then I tired, and 
presently the cakes began to taste 
like sawdust dipped in mud. Jim 
never sold me another gingersnap! 

All of which has something to 
do with my job of giving away an 
excellent service to our customers. 
On my first trip through the 
country, the men with whom I 
talked had that pained expression 
of too many gingersnaps. 

“Yes, your service is great. 
Surely do appreciate it,” they said, 
struggling to be decently courteous. 

“Fine!” I would agree hopefully. 
“What can we do for you?” 

“Nothing right now. But we'll 
call on you just as soon as we 
have a job you can handle.” 

And all too often the interview 
ended in just that way. A lot of 
money spent in traveling to 
cement good-will through a service 
that no one seemed to want. 

What was wrong? I studied 
the matter for some time and 
reached the conclusion that so- 
called free service was overdone. 
Every salesman seems to stress 
service. Many times I have heard 
service given priority over goods. 
“Special service” is an alliterative 
phrase that rolls off the tongue too 
often and too easily. 

What is the remedy? How can 
we vitalize our service depart- 
ment? How can we make our 
customers want our service? 

I have my own method, which 
has proved successful, though it 








may invite immediate adverse 
criticism from shocked idealists 
who feel that free offerings should 
be gratefully received. 

When I approach an executive I 
assure him at once that my presen- 
tation will take not more than five 
minutes, unless he desires more 
time. I outline briefly the service 
available to him. I tell him 
frankly that he is paying for the 
department and if he does not use 
it the loss is his, not ours. In- 
variably, when my man hears that 
he is paying for our service he 
registers interest. Anything that 
touches the pocketbook also stirs 
the pulse. He wants to know how 
much it costs him and how he can 
get his money’s worth. 

That is my opportunity. I tell 
him how a certain firm saved a 
certain sum of money by using our 
consulting engineers. I tell him 
how another firm increased its 
sales by utilizing ideas we fur- 
nished. 

“This service is yours,” I con- 
clude. “You are paying for it 
indirectly, a sort of unseen dollar 
transaction; but your contribution 
helps to maintain the department 
and it is up to you to get what is 
coming to you.” 

What a difference that appeal 
makes! How differently he re- 
gards a service that he pays for! 
What we offer must be worth 
while, he reasons, because’ it costs 
real money. 

“Maybe you can help us with 
this problem,” he begins, and be- 
fore I leave he has outlined a 
splendid job for our department. 
And when he receives the informa- 
tion requested he values it because 
he knows he paid for it; in many 
instances, he goes a step further 
and tells the story to others, thus 
opening the way for’ more 
sales. ‘ 

One gingersnap bought for a 
penny is worth a handful for 
nothing! 
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* The Detroit News Leads 
t in Editorial Content as 

os Well as in Advertising 


ld 


ve | During 1925 The Detroit News carried 
re an average of 100 columns of reading 
ce matter daily, and 551 on Sundays, an 
m average of 614 more columns daily and 
a 7 MORE Sundays than the second 


advertising medium. 


: The significance of this greater volume 
's in editorial content lies in the fact that 
a despite the tremendous volume of ad- 
: vertising published by The Detroit 


1 News during the year (33,366,494 lines 
a —a total greater than that of both 
r other Detroit mediums combined), a 
greater volume of news matter was 
also published. 


This factor has done much in the build- 
ing of Detroit News home circulation 
—a circulation of intense concentration 
in the local trading area—the greatest 
circulation weekday or on Sunday in 
Michigan. 


National advertisers will find The 
Detroit News’ rich field of 1,500,000 
population an ideal test market, 
thoroughly covered by one medium at 
an economical rate. 


The Detroit News 


Detroit’s HOME Newspaper 
Circulation 310,000 DAILY and 340,000 SUNDAY 
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merica’s 
Wisest 


Purchaser-- 


IS THE AMERICAN 
FARM WOMAN 


She is the chief buyer 
for 51,000,000 people 
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More than a million of her are studying 
textiles and fabrics, soaps and dyes, home 
furnishings, shoes, stockings, underwear 
and corsets, heat, light and water systems, 
electric appliances, paint and furniture, 
foods in bulk, cans, and packages! 


She knows what she wants, she knows val- 
ues, and she buys intelligently in spite of 
the fact that many manufacturersand ad- 
vertisers are ignoring her as a purchaser. 


She isa reader of The Country Gentleman. 


An article by Grace E. Frysinger, Ex- 
tension Home Economist, United States 
Department of Agriculture, on page 34 
of the 200-page February issue of The 
Country Gentleman will open your eyes 
to a new opportunity, a new market, 
and 51,000,000 new customers. 


EQUITY (jentlemal 


more than 1,100,000 a month circulation 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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Forbes Puts O. K. 
on Northwest 


Forbes business conditions maps for December and 


January show Minnesota and the Dakotas “‘ex- 


cellent”’ to “good.”’ 

Agriculture is one of the factors considered in prepar- 
ing this map. These three states are dominantly 
agricultural and business conditions necessarily reflect 
the farm situation. 

Business conditions here justify aggressive sales <ffort. 
Stimulate your sales effort by advertising to farm 
folks through their only weekly farm paper. 





\WZ 


=—S 


THEAQEARMER 


The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. New York 
A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 


Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
































How U. S. Gypsum Gets Salesmen 
to Sell the Whole Line 


More Than Half the Battle Lies in 
on the Line Before They 


Picking Good Men and Selling Them 
Ever Approach a Dealer 


By D. M. Hubbard 


OR some months, now, contact 
has been the biggest single 
word in the sales department of 
the U. S. Gypsum Company. It is 
the spark that gets salesmen to 
sell the whole line of products and 
keeps them from playing favorites. 
In the opinion of the officers of 
the company, there is no short cut 
to getting the man out in a terri- 
tory to sell all the products that 
the company manufactures. None 
is likely to be found. The contact 
that keeps a salesman from work- 
ing in a groove is simply the un- 
folding of a sales promotion plan 
which starts with choosing the 
right sales timber, educating it, 
training it to sell, devising systems 
that tend to build the man up to 
the measure of the job and giving 
him the support of advertising and 
the co-operation of specialists. 

In the last five years, the U. S. 
Gypsum Company has brought out 
new building materials in rather 
rapid succession. Now it has 
eighteen or twenty of them, sold 
through the lumber yard or the 
building materials dealer. In these 
same five years, the company’s 
earnings have increased just about 
500 per cent. The reasons for that 
growth can be isolated and ex- 
amined without much trouble. 
Two of them are: Advertising and 
the success of the management in 
getting its salesmen to sell the 
whole line. 

It is possible in an organization 
of 300 salesmen, each selling 
twenty products, to get an even 
pressure back of the whole line 
only by educating those salesmen 
liberally and by keeping systematic 
contact with them, the highest ex- 
ecutives of the company say. 
“Teaching them and keeping them 
taught,” one of them says, “is the 
price we must pay for the kind of 
selling that exhausts the possibili- 
ties of every building job. Is it a 


high price? No. I can show you 
that any other policy amounts to 
flagrant extravagance. ; 

“Take the salesman who thinks 
he has better luck selling with one 
or two products than with others. 
The first thing that his immediate 
superior knows he is riding these 
hobbies at a gallop through his 
territory. The competitor’s sales- 
man who follows him probably 
finds it easy to sell dealers on all 
but the one or two items. The 
hobby rider closes the door on 
them, but he leaves it wide open 
on ten or a dozen others. The 
dealer is going to buy them from 
someone. Today, they may look 
like small pickings, but they are 
all the opening that a smart com- 
petitor needs; and tomorrow our 
man finds himself crowded off the 
road. 

“There is another consideration. 
Theoretically, every item in the 
line should bear its share of the 
advertising and selling cost. Ac- 
tually, it is impossible to make 
every item stand its exact share, 
but that is our aim. You can’t 
know where you are going if your 
eyes are shut.” 


HOW MEN ARE HIRED 


The real groundwork of train- 
ing the company’s salesmen to sell 
the whole line starts with hand 
picking men who can be made into 
the kind of salesmen that the com- 
pany wants. A personnel manager 
makes it his business to find men. 
The company’s rate of growth 
renders it imperative that a stock 
of raw sales material be kept on 
hand all the time. That material 
comes from the graduating classes 
of colleges, from the building 
trades sometimes, from advertis- 
ing or from any other source that 
looks promising. When the per- 
sonnel manager hires a man he is 
sent either directly to the com- 
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pany’s sales school in Chicago or 
placed in the correspondence de- 
partment. As a rule, the most 
satisfactory way is to give a man 
a year of detail work in the 
correspondence department  fol- 
lowed by several weeks in school 
under a man of long sales experi- 
ence. 

Three or four weeks at sales 
school teaches a man to know three 
things. These are: The economic 
value of the building materials 
that he is going to sell, the com- 
pany’s sales methods and policies 
and the competition that he will 
have to meet. In school, he takes 
notes on all lectures and then 
transcribes these notes, making his 
own sales manual. By the time 
that he has done that for several 
weeks he has a fair hold on the 
rudiments, at least, of selling the 
company’s materials. And by that 
time there is a job waiting for 
him. Some sales division has sent 
a requisition to headquarters. 

Now whether the new man goes 
into a “hick territory” or whether 
the company decides to start him 
in as a specialty man selling only 
one product, he finds that he is 
still working under close super- 
vision. School is not out. 

Suppose he is given a small 
territory in which he is to sell the 
entire line. He is part of a sales 
division and over him are a di- 
visional sales manager and. in ad- 
dition a sales supervisor. One of 
the experienced specialty salesmen 
is never very far away from him. 
If he sells only one commodity, he 
has over him a commodity man- 
ager and a commodity sales super- 
visor. In either case, he knows 
where to look for help when he 
runs up against some problem that 
he can’t solve for himself, and 
whether or not he bumps into 
difficulties a supervisor is going to 
put in an appearance to work with 
him at regular intervals. 

There is nothing unusual to be 
found in the procedure outlined 
above, as any sales executive will 
recognize. However, the fact is 
worth noting that each one of 
these men gets plenty of support 
from two or three angles whether 
he calls for it or not. The com- 
pany is long on liaison. 
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Some big sales organizations 
whose men are called on to sell 
many products insist that the sales- 
man get back of the dealer's 
counter and actually sell at retail 
for him whenever that is feasible. 
The Armour & Company sales- 
man, for example, puts on a 
butcher’s apron on Saturdays and 
helps his customers on this, their 
big day of the week. 

The U. S. Gypsum salesman 
can’t get behind the dealer’s coun- 
ter and help him. His dealer is 
the lumber yard owner and the 
building materials man who 
doesn’t sell over the counter. 
However, he can and does get to 
his dealer’s customers, the con- 
tractor and the owner of the 
building. As a rule, the architect 
is left to the company’s specialty 
man who has only one product 
to push. 

First of all, the salesman must 
know who is going to build in his 
territory. Then he must get in 
touch with the owner of the build- 
ing and the contractor. Therc is 
room on most building jobs for 
every one of his twenty gypsum 
products. If he sells the gypsum 
idea to the owner and contractor, 
the dealer willingly buys, knowing 
his turnover is in sight. 


SELLS CARLOAD IDEA 


For some years the company 
has stressed to salesmen and deal- 
ers the value and convenience of 
buying a minimum order of a 
carload. Not a carload of plaster, 
of Sheetrock, Gyp-Lap, Rock- 
lath or any other single prod- 
uct, but a car made up of all or 
most of the items in the U. S. G. 
line. The company has merchan- 
dised that idea successfully in 
spite of all the fear as to the 
consequences of hand-to-mouth 
buying on the part of retailers the 
country over. As the salesman 
puts it up to the dealer, this meth- 
od of buying gives a dealer car- 
load freight rates and all the other 
economies of carload buying plus 
the advantage of stocking only 
small lots of any single product 
which, of course, means quick 
turnover. 

Dealers, today, understand the 
resale value of handling a uni- 
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Why Pay More For 
Sunday Coverage? 






















T the basic rate, it costs 17 cents 
per line in THE SUNDAY WoRLD 
to reach 100,000 New York City 


homes. 


The same service costs 41 cents 
in The Times and 53 cents in The 
Herald-Tribune! 


If economy is good in one de- 
partment of a business, it ought to 
be just as good in the Advertising 
Department. There is no reason 
why the selling of merchandise 
should be governed by a different 
code than that which governs the 
making of it. 
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This big “swing” of from 24 to 
36 cents per line in costs might 
conceivably make or break a New 
York campaign. 
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The Three-Cent Quality Medium of 
America’s Greatest Retail Market 


PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
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form, standard line that is heavily 
advertised as contrasted with 
under-advertised merchandise. Be- 
sides this, the mixed-car shipment 
does not put the same strain on a 
dealer’s credit as buying in smaller 
quantities and scattering his orders 
among several jobbers. Many 
factors working together have 
combined to get distribution for 
all members of the company fam- 
ily but it is doubtful if any single 
factor has produced greater results 
than the mixed-car idea. 


AN IMPRESSIVE DEMONSTRATION 


Together with the company’s 
300 salesmen, I sat in one of Chi- 
cago’s armories a few weeks ago 
and watched demonstrations of 
probably a dozen different mate- 
rials. The demonstrations were 
not just talks with lantern slides. 
They unloaded a lot of cinders, 
sand, brick, reinforcing rods, 
metal lath, timber and plasterers’ 
equipment on the armory floor 
and rolled in a concrete mixer. 
Then they built a house. Not a 
completed house, of course, but 
enough of the outside walls, 
enough of the floors, enough of 
the partitions and inside walls to 
show just exactly how each 
U. S. G. product was used on the 
job. A commodity expert de- 
scribed in detail every operation 
that took place. The men used 
their eyes and ears and then asked 
a good many questions to make 
sure that they could satisfy the 
inquiring contractor out in their 
territories. 

The general value of a practi- 
cal demonstration such as this at a 
sales convention is too obvious to 
need much comment. The man- 
agement decided to make this a 
star act for several special reasons. 
In the first place, selling the sales- 
man on a product is half the bat- 
tle. If he is sold himself, he is 
going to make short shrift of sell- 
ing the man who has a real use 
for that product. Several items 
demonstrated were fairly new 
with the company and it is likely 
that a big proportion of the men 
present had never seen them being 
used on a building job. The 
demonstrations gave them much 
practical information on _ the 
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proper use of various products 
and convinced them that the sale 
of one item of the company line 
could be made to carry with it the 
sale of several other items. 

Probably any salesman can be 
sold on the intrinsic merits of his 
firm’s merchandise by demonstra- 
tion. But that isn’t enough. 
Someone must show him how to 
merchandise the intrinsic merits of 
his products and what may be 
called the “extrinsic” merits as 
well, Right at that point his early 
schooling in the company’s affairs 
begins to bulk large in importance. 
It is here that his faith in house 
policies comes to the surface and 
it is here that he has need of con- 
tact with his superiors in the sales 
organization. Here, too, he has a 
chance to make his company’s ad- 
vertising help him swing the 
dealer into line as a merchant of 
all his products. 

“We educate our salesman to 
look on our advertising as a silent, 
co-operating salesman who creeps 
into the homes of his prospects 
and helps make sales,” says one of 
the company executives. “All 
salesmen are impressed with na- 
tional advertising, with its breadth, 
with its prestige effect, but when 
most of them begin to figure up 
some kind of estimate of its worth 
to them in getting their quotas, 
they are apt to wish that the home 
office would focus the advertising 
so that it would hit their local 
needs. We have analyzed our na- 
tional advertising coverage for 
every one of our sales territories. 
Our salesman knows how many 
copies of every publication that 
we advertise in nationally are go- 
ing into his counties, towns or 
cities. These data let him go to his 
dealers with facts and figures that 
they will listen to, with a dealer’ 
advertising program that suits 
their budgets and with added rea- 
sons why they should be full-line 
dealers rather than dabblers. 

“Six years ago, we first made 
Sheetrock wall board, but our 
sales were not a twentieth of what 
they are today. People didn’t 
know about it. We couldn’t afford 
to send a salesman to every pros- 
pect and tell him about it. We 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Classified- 


During 1925 The Times-Picayune print- 
ed more than three times as much Classi- 
fied Advertising as the second New 
Orleans newspaper, and 1,048,702 lines 
more than the combined lineage of ALL 


the other New Orleans newspapers. 


Here are the figures as tabulated by the 
New Orleans Publishers’ Association: 


THE TIMES-PICAYUNE 1925 1924 Gain 
(Mornings and Sunday) ,5,149,344 4,449,529 699,815 
THE ITEM 

(Evenings and Sunday), ,..1,689,423 1,266,683 422,740 
THE STATES 


(Evenings and Sunday), ...1,265,397 1,054,177 211,220 
*THE TRIBUNE 
(Week Day Mornings) . . .1,145,822 

*First issue The Tribune, December 16, 1924, 


A 
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The great bulk of this advertising was not placed by 
business concerns, but by the consuming public. Buyers 
and potential buyers are presenting sure evidence, day after 
day, of their preference for 


The New Orleang 
Cimes-Pirayume 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 


General Representatives: Cone, Rethouiens & Noee, Inc.; 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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What the Weston Electrical 


Instrument Corporation did, as 
expressed in terms of the McGraw-Hill 
FOUR PRINCIPLES OF 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


1. Market Determination : Each Market was analyzed 
and its sales possibilities were accurately appraised. The 

licati Ww i Ivingthe problems 
of each industry was also carefully worked out. This 
provided the salesmen with definite information on which 
to base their selling and eliminated misdirected effort. 





2. Buying Habits: Since Weston salesmen were selling 
service first and instruments only as an incident to the 
service it became important to contact with the men who 
came closest to the problems involved. This idea was 
behind the careful study of buying habits. 


3. Channels of Approach: The Weston Sales prama- 
tion program to get its story to the proper persons was 
nicely balanced to include the intensive use of publica 
tions which cover worth-while buying groups: manufac- 
turers’ literature and special missionary work ¢ 
salesmen. These were supplemented by certain wort 
while exhibits. 


4. Appeals that Influence: The Weston advertise- 
ments and literature were changed from descriptions of 
instruments and made a source of helpful information. 
Industry found in them solutions of its problems and 
eens for more efficient and economical operation. 
Salesmen keyed their selling to the same basis of helpful- 
ness. This type of appeal was very 

helpful in winning recognition 

for Weston representatives. 
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Sales 


Eloquent 
Testimony 

for 
McGraw-Hill 
Four Principles 
of 

Industrial 
Marketing 








T some time in its career 

most every business faces a 
situation that is perplexing. The 
course is not always charted— 
the way not always clear. 

The Weston Electrical Instru- 
ment Corporation faced perplex- 
ing situations not only once, but 
often. Tied up as they were with 
the electrical industry, their prob- 
lem continually was to keep 
abreast of its ever-shifting - de- 
velopment. 

More than once the company 
saw markets which consumed as 
much as 40% of its volume grad- 
ually disappear. Fortunately the 
foresight of Weston engineers 
anticipated developments. The 
needed new types of instruments 
were ready. 

But would Weston continue to 
keep sales mounting under shift- 
ing markets and the highly com- 
petitive conditions ahead? 

What would be the position of 
the company when important pat- 
ents expired? 


These were the questions which 
faced the Weston corporation z 
various times. 

The company answered then 
by deciding on a policy of inter 
sive study and cultivation ¢ 
markets. Not only were preset 
markets analyzed and appraise, 
but trends were studied and many 
types and forms of new instr 
ments were developed to meet tht 
future markets. Complete de 
tailed studies of the production 
problems of each market wert 
placed in the hands of the Weston 
field organization. Salesmen 
were equipped to know wher 
business was to be obtained and 
how to perform a service to the 
customer in getting it. 

This plan squares perfectly 
with the McGraw-Hill Four Prin- 
ciples of Industrial Marketing 
and the results prove their effec- 
tiveness. 

The net result of ten years 
operation under this plan shows 
in the chart. A gain in eight 
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A Where energetic and 
targeting of sales commenced, 
BtoC Represents war influence, 


Net increase due to 
ous twenty-five years. 

Net increase 
double that under a quarter 
tury ordinary selling. 
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persistent 


up-swing and post-war depression. 
scientific 
AtoCgeiiing, greater than that of previ- 


in two years about 


both 


cen- 
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years greater than that of the 
previous twenty-five is an achieve- 
ment, while a gain in the past 
two years of about twice the gain 
of a quarter century is tremen- 
dous testimony to _ scientific 
selling. 

Every manufacturer who sells 
to industry cannot fail to recog- 
nize the soundness of these Mc- 
Graw-Hill Four Principles of In- 
dustrial Marketing. The impor- 
tant thing is to apply them to 
one’s own selling. To help ac- 
complish this the McGraw-Hill 
Company offers its fifty years’ ac- 
cumulated experience with indus- 
try. The same wide knowledge 
of industry which makes the Mc- 
Graw-Hill publications the au- 
thority in their fields is available 
to individual manufacturers and 
their advertising agents in work- 
ing out their sales programs. 
Each McGraw-Hill office is able 
to extend this service to manu- 
facturers in its territory. Its 
staff of Marketing Counselors will 
be available at any time for con- 


MCGRAW-HILL, COMPANY, JINC., NEW YORK, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 





CHICAGO, 
LONDON, 


ference on this most important 
matter. Such counsel is freely 
offered in the interest of efficient 
selling to industry. 


The McGraw-Hill Publications 
MINING 
Engineering & Mining Journal-Press 
Age 


ELECTRICAL 
Electrical World Journal of Electricity 
Electrical Merchandising 
INDUSTRIAL 
American Machinist Industrial Engineer 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
Power 
CONSTRUCTION & CIVIL ENGINEERING 
Engineering News-Record 
TRANSPORTATION” 
Electric Railway Journal 
Bus Transportation 
RADIO 
Radio Retailing 
OVERSEAS 
Ingenieria Internacional 
American Machinist 
(European Edition) 
DIRECTORIES & CATALOGS 
Central Station Directory Coal Catalog 
Electric Railway Directory 
EMF Electrical Year Book 
Radio Trade Directory 
Coal Field Directory 
Keystone Catalog Keystone Catalog 
(Coal Edition) (Metal-Quarry Edition) 
Analysis of Non-Metallic Mining, Quarrying 
and Cement Industries 


CLEVELAND, 81 


PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


. Loris, 


M-GRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


REACHING A SUBSTANTIAL MAJORITY OF THE BUYERS IN THE INDUSTRIES THEY SERVE 
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Part of our 

service to advertisers 
is to keep 

them from under 
developing the 


Greater Detroit market; 


hence our advice 

not to use less 

than the two evening 
and two of the three 
Sunday newspapers 
published here. 
Neither the Detroit 
Times nor any other 
paper can do a 
complete job alone. 
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could and did begin to advertise it 
nationally. Since then, the de- 
mand has doubled every year. The 
national advertising began in 1920. 
That year, our net earnings were 
a little over $2,000,000. Next year 
they ran a little over $2,500,000. 
We kept at it consistently and in 
1924 decided that we ought to be- 
gin to use color pages in national 
mediums besides large schedules in 
the trade and business press. The 
net earnings by that time were 
nearly $9,000,000. 

“Who would be so warped in 
judgment as to say that advertis- 
ing has been the predominating 
factor in that rapid sales growth? 
Certainly no one who knows our 
history. The last few years have 
been a period of intense building 
activity. Our sales were bound to 
increase. Yet the advertising has 
done a job, both in introducing 
new products quickly and in get- 
ting the salesman and the dealer 
to push our full line in only a 
fraction of the time that would 
have been required using any other 
means.” 

This year, the company expects 
more intense competition. That 
means enrolling everyone who 
works for the company as a sales- 
man. It means more pressure on 
the dealer to make him a full-line 
representative and more pressure 
to exhaust the sales possibilities of 
every building job. To handle 
this difficult job, the company has 
organized its sales department 
along military lines. For each 
commodity in the line there 
is a commodity manager, several 
commodity supervisors and a 
group of specialty men who can 
sell and demonstrate. Then there 
is the great body of line salesmen 
working in divisions with a di- 
vision sales manager at the head 
of each. Under him are sales 
supervisors whose jobs are direct 
co-operation with the territory 
salesmen, the real spearheads of 
the whole organization. 

If a particular territory stag- 
nates, the sales supervisor jumps 
in to bring it back to life if that 
is possible. If some particular 
product can’t seem to break into 
the market, one of the specialty 
men comes in as a trouble shooter 
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to help put it across. The whole 
idea is flexibility and mobility of 
selling forces with every territory 
salesman constantly in contact 
with selling help. 


OFFICE WORKERS ARE POSTED 


During one afternoon of the 
recent sales convention the offices 
were closed and all the clerks, 
correspondents, stenographers and 
filing girls were taken to the 
convention hotel some eight 
miles away. In the hotel ball- 
room, a series of exhibit booths 
had been built, one for each prod- 
uct that the company makes. The 
employees were divided into 
groups of seven or eight, one per- 
son being appointed in each group 
to act as leader and keep the party 
together. The leader had a chart 
of the various exhibits. As she 
led her group to each booth, the 
man in charge of the exhibit gave 
a short talk on the product dis- 
played there. When he had fin- 
ished, the leader had him initial 
the chart that she carried and the 
group went on to the next booth. 

In this way, some 500 office em- 
ployees got a quick but effective 
bird’s-eye view of the entire line 
of products and learned some- 
thing about their uses. That 
afternoon is going to pay big 
dividends, the company officials 
believe. The next time that some- 
one dictates a letter which talks 
about insulation, efflorescence or 
calcination, there will be less like- 
lihood of errors and misunder- 
standing creeping in. It is going 
to mean better correspondence, 
quicker handling and a _ better 
grasp of a thousand and one de- 
tails of the company’s business. 
And it will indirectly, at least, 
promote sales. 

“Every one of our office em- 
ployees has friends who are build- 
ing from time to time,” an 
executive told Printers’ Inx. “It 
is only natural that those people 
should ask anyone who is em- 
ployed by us about our materials. 
That may be done to get informa- 
tion or it may simply spring from 
a desire to make conversation. In 
either case, there is a selling op- 
portunity to be capitalized. If it 
happens that our employees can 
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talk intelligently about plaster, 
sheating, wallboard and _ stucco, 
more of our products are going 
to be sold. Every one of our office 
employees will build for them- 
selves some day or influence build- 
ing. 

“The mark we are shooting at 
is to make everyone who works 
for us an informed salesman who 
can be of some service to the 
prospective builder. One of the 
keenest pleasures that I know is 
to take a shy, diffident boy just 
out of school and by surrounding 
him with good merchandise and 
the right kind of contacts make 
him into a self-reliant salesman 
who is sold on our line, who 
makes people like to deal with 
him and who will work hard for 
and with us. That is building 
sales. It is building permanence 
for our company. And most im- 
portant of all it is building men.” 





C. F. Wyant Moves to Jersey 


Ci 
The ae offices of Wyant Way of 
New York, Inc., have been transferred 


from Sicees lis to Jersey’ City, 
N. J., where they have been consolidated 
with the manufacturing offices. 
Wyant, president, now has his head- 
quarters at Jersey City. 


E. A. Collins, Editor, National 
Surety House Magazine 


Edward A. Collins, assistant secretary 
and manager of the advertising depart- 
ment of the National Surety Company, 
New York, has, in addition, been ap- 
pointed editor of the company’s house 
magazine, “The Broadcaster.” 





Paint Account for Simpson 
Agency 
The Con-Ferro Paint & Varnish Com- 
pany, St. Louis, will start a farm-paper 
campaign in February. This will be 
directed by the Simpson Advertising 
Company, also of St. Louis. 


W. T. Armstrong with A. M. 
Corcoran Service 


WwW. FT. Armstrong, recently production 
manager of the John O. Powers Com- 
pany, New York, has joined the A. M. 
Corcoran Service, Inc., typography, also 
of New York. 





The Richmond, Calif., Independent 
has appointed The A. P. Bellisle Com 
pany, publishers’ representative, as 


Western advertising representative. 
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Where to Read 
Up on Co-operative 
Marketing 


THe UNIVERSITY oF TEXAS 
USTIN, TEXAS 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Please furnish me with a list of read- 
ings on the subject of “Co-operative 
Marketing.” 

A. Owen Nasors. 


EADERS should know that 

besides the numerous articles 
on this subject that have appeared 
in Printers’ INK and PRINTER’ 
INK MonrTHLY, valuable informa- 
tion on the co-operative marketing 
of farm products may be obtained 
from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., particularly bulletins of the 
following numbers and _ years: 
Bul. 1106, 1922; Farmers’ Bul. 
1144, 1920; Bul. 547, 1917; Bul. 
178, 1915. Very helpful, also, is 
the same Department’s “Bibliog- 
raphy on the Marketing of Agri- 
cultural Products,” issued as 
Miscellaneous Circular No. 335, 
date 1925. Price ten cents. Ad- 
dress Superintendent cf Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D, C.—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK 





New Account for Montreal 
Agency 
Slack Bros., nurserymen, Waterloo, 
Que., have appointed Purkis & Sut 
cliffe, Montreal advertising agency, to 
direct their advertising. A campaign 
in newspapers will start soon. 


R. C. Hay Advanced by 
American Radiator Company 

R. C. Hay, who has been manager of 
sales training of the American Radiator 
Company, New York, has, in addition, 
been made manager of sales promotion. 








A. J. Fertig with St. Louis 
“Westliche Post”’ 


August J. Fertig, has joined the St 
Louis Westliche Post as general man 
ager. He has been advertising manager 
of the Cleveland Wachter und Anzeiger. 


Joins Wolverine Brass Works 


Frank G. Steketee has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Wolverine 
Brass Works, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
plumbing specialties manufacturer. He 
succeeds George F. Stevens, resigned. 
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Melachrino Enlists Nobility in 
New Campaign 


Makes an Interesting Adaptation of the Testimonial Idea 


NDERLYING the several ad- 

vertising campaigns which 
the American Tobacco Company 
has been conducting on its ciga- 
rettes and tobacco, there has been 
a consistent effort to develop hu- 
man interest. Will Rogers talks 
human interest for Bull Durham, 
Irvin Cobb introduces the same 
theme in his copy for Sweet Capo- 
rals, and the endorsement of Billie 
Burke, Mae Murray and other mo- 
tion picture and theatrical stars in 
connection with Tuxedo pipe to- 
bacco, is simply another effort for 
stimulating human interest. 

In a new campaign which has 
started on Melachrino cigarettes, 
it would first appear that the basic 
theme is testimonial copy. The 
campaign includes a_ series of 
from twelve to fifteen endorse- 
ments from European and Asiatic 
nobility. Here, too, however, the 
campaign has been planned to rest 
on human interest, with the tes- 
timonial idea contributing rein- 
forcement. 

For years, Melachrino advertis- 
ing has been giving prominence to 
the slogan “The One Cigarette 
Sold the World Over.” Taking 
the slogan as the central theme, 
it is given new life in the cam- 
paign just started. This is ac- 
complished by introduc'ng the 
public to prominent individuals, 
representative of various nation- 
alities, who profess a preference 
for Melachrinos. The people to be 
featured are prominent in the pub- 
lic eye. 

Every detail of the campaign 
has been developed to create an 
international atmosphere, and an 
impression of luxury in keeping 
with the class appeal. Advantage 
is taken, for instance, of the 
present vogue for antique maps. 
The first advertisement, which ap- 
pears in January issues, carries 
the endorsement of Jagat Jit 
Singh, Maharaja de Kapurthala. 
Alongside of his portrait is 
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placed his coat of arms and a scroll 
on which is written the testimonial 
together with a printed translation. 

The antique map carries many 
little sketches symbolic of India 
and China. Delhi, Bombay and 
Calcutta are designated with 
temples; there is a tiger, an ele- 
phant and a snake; in the Arabian 
Sea a spouting whale is shown 
and in the China Sea is a sketch of 
a Chinese junk. The Melachrino 
cigarette with its gold monogram 
is reproduced over the map. 

Other advertisements will be 
devoted to Prince Wilhelm of 
Sweden, Prince Luis de Bourbon, 
brother to King Alfonso, and 
Count Boris of Russia. 

In addition to the magazine 
campaign, the testimonials also 
are to be run in a mewspaper 
series. The newspaper copy is to 
be entirely different. It will 
carry the half-tone, coat of arms 
and Melachrino reproduction. The 
title of the individual and his 
testimonial will be in print. All 
of this will appear over a light 
Ben Day background. This cam- 
paign will appear in newspapers of 
the larger cities. 


HOW THE ENDORSEMENTS WERE 
OBTAINED 


Frank W. Harwood, vice- 
president of the American Tobacco 
Company when questioned as to 
how his company succeeded in ob- 
taining these test’monials, replied 
that in no instance was any money 
paid directly for any of these en- 
dorsements. In some cases a dona- 
tion was made to a selected charity. 
The signatures were obtained 
through the services of a woman 
who comes originally from 
Swedish royalty. She married 
into Russian nobility and for 
twenty years has been in touch 
with European nobility, so she 
has been able to get these signa- 
tures largely on the basis of per- 
sonal friendship. 
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The Tribune Stands 
On Its Own Feet 


A little over a year ago a new 
morning newspaper was born in 
New Orleans. A prodigious in- 
fant from the start, today the 
TRIBUNE stands and walks 
alone. 

A recent door-to-door inves- 
tigation was made by the 123 
carriers serving the ITEM and 
TRIBUNE to New Orleans’ 
homes. This check-up shows 
that— 

75% of the homes taking the 
TRIBUNE read no other morn- 
ing newspaper—22,500 New Or- 
leans families depend on the 
TRIBUNE EXCLUSIVELY 
for their morning news and 
views. 

The TRIBUNE'S rate is .10 per line. 
Or it may be used in combination with the 
ITEM at .20 a line for both. 

And “both” means COVERAGE. 

IN NEW ORLEANS IT /S 

THE ITEM-TRIBUNE 
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54.4% cf the dealers 41.2% of the dealers 
preferred the preferred St. Louis’ only 
SUND other Sunday newspaper 
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Mr. B--- did.... 


and he learned several 
interesting things 


A St. Louis Radio distributor who acts as 
manufacturer’s agent in The 49th State for 
one of the most popular lines of Radio equip- 
ment in the United States, decided recently 
to ask his dealers which St. Louis newspaper 
is best fitted to carry the Radio advertising 
of his company. 

In the replies received, The Sunday Globe- 
Democrat led the only other Sunday paper in 
St. Louis by a comfortable margin, 13.2%. 

The Daily Globe-Democrat was the choice 
of 64.9% of all the dealers heard from .. . 
more than twice the number who mentioned 
St. Louis’ second daily, and virtually twice 
the total number of votes cast for ALL other 
St. Louis dailies combined. 





The Research Division and Service and 
Promotion Departments of the Globe- 
Democrat will gladly co-operate with 
Radio advertisers seeking to sell the 
interesting market known as The 49th 
State. Special investigations and intro- 
ductions to local dealers can be arranged, 









The Globe-Democrat is one 
of the sponsors of the new 
Super-Power Station KMOX, 
voice of St. Louis. Have you 
heard our programs? 










Krogness - - San Francisco 
- «» London 


C. Geo. 
Dorland Agency, Ltd. 
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“ONE OF THE REASONS WHY 
WE GET UNUSUAL RESPONSE 
FROM YOUR READERS IS 
THAT YOU ARE TELLING 
THEM ABOUT HOMES IN 
AMERICA, NOT ‘CASTLES IN 
SPAIN’,” IS THE COMMENT 
OF AN OFFICER OF AN AD- 
VERTISING AGENCY. 


700,000 NET PAID 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 


E. T. MEREDITH DES MOINES 
PUBLISHER IOWA 
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Hit Your Copy Stride at the Start 


The Opening Line in an Advertisement Is More Important Than in 
Any Other Kind of Writing 


By John K. 


wre begin right,” says an old 
aphorism, “is half the bat- 


tle’ Notice a track coach at 
his work. How carefully he 
teaches his men, especially in 


sprint races, to get off the mark 
quickly, to catch their stride from 
the crack of the pistol. Well does 
he know how much the act of 
winning depends upon the ease 
and freedom with which the first 
few yards are covered. 

Writing successful copy is much 
like that. Given an intriguing and 
effective opening phrase or sen- 
tence, the rest comes much easier. 


The flow of statement fellows 
freely and naturally. 

Yet how hard it is, some- 
times, to make the break. How 
many copy writers have racked 
their brains to get down upon 
paper those first few important 
words. 


Let them study the methods of 
the sagacious track coach. He 
doesn’t expect his charges to come 
out cold from the dressing room 
and immediately get off the mark 
successfully. He makes them prac- 
tice again and again, until the 
blood is warmed up, until muscles 
are made limber, until confidence 
is acquired. 

The copy writer must do no 
less. If he finds his ideas stag- 
nant, he is wise not to fret but to 
practice, meantime giving his 
faculties a chance to warm up. 
Practice, and more practice! 

He may find it useful to keep 
a few good short-stories, essays 
or novels handy to see how the 
best writers open their themes. 
The late Joseph Conrad once told 
Stephen Crane that he had been 
peculiarly attracted by the open- 
ing sentence of one of Crane’s 
stories; he had never forgotten 
it, he said. It was a story about 
a shipwrecked crew patiently 
working toward land in an open 
boat. This was the sentence that 
Conrad quoted: 


Hildebrand 


“None of them knew the color 
of the sky.” 

There is a sentence worth any 
copy writer’s study. It not only 
gives an instant picture of a cer- 
tain situation, but it is in itself 
exciting and provocative; it al- 
most compels the reader to go on 
and see what it is all about. 

I happened across an old Amer- 
ican novel recently. The very first 
sentence began: 

“Mr. Pierce was talking. Mr. 
Pierce was generally talking.” 

There, in nine words, a char- 
acter was outlined. One couldn’t 
help feeling interested in Mr. 
Pierce at once, and couldn’t resist 
proceeding further to find out 
more about him. 

The simpler and shorter the 
opening, the better it usually is. 
There ought to be no appearance 
of strain or verbal fireworks. 

In using the word “opening” no 
reference is intended to the head- 
line or title. That is a separate 
element which may or may not 
have an influence on the first sen- 
tence or paragraph beneath. Con- 
triving good headlines is an art 
in itself. 


THE HEADLINE 


Sometimes the headline is 
merely introductory and to give 
the main text a good start it is 
advisable to repeat the thought 
contained in it. For example, a re- 
cent piece of Mazda lamp copy 
has this headline: 

“When the mail plane lands at 
night.” The text then carries it on 
as follows: “When the mail plane 
swoops down from the sky at 
night, it sails into a flood of light 
that makes landing as safe as 
noon.” 

It is particularly important that 
institutional or prestige copy opens 
in a way that grips the attention. 
Copy of this kind is bound to re- 
semble an essay in form and char- 
acter, and it easily becomes dull 


REPEATING 
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unless the curtain, so to speak, 
has arisen on an interesting scene. 
It might be thought that an ad- 
vertisement of the Ford Motor 
Company would necessarily deal 
entirely with cars, but a recent 
piece of Ford copy begins with 
the following unexpected state- 
ment: 

“The Ford Motor Company 
builds the finest type of men and 
the highest type of citizens—” and 
then comes the tie-up in the rest 
of the sentence—“knowing that 
this is the surest way to success 
in building motors.” 


AROUSING OPPOSITION TO GET 
ATTENTION 


There may be times when a flat, 
blunt or even controversial state- 
ment is the thing with which to 
open copy, especially when to rouse 
an imagined reader out of a state 
of inertia, carelessness, or con- 
tentment. The Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company no doubt finds that 
to get its prospects interested it 
has to scare them out of tradi- 
tional habits. So we find an Aetna 
advertisement beginning with this 
broad assertion: 

“No individual should ever be- 
come a bondsman.” D 

That is a rather flat statement 
for anyone to make. An argument 
might be easily raised against it 
and exceptions pointed out. But 
perhaps that is the effect aimed 
at. Getting a reader mentally to 
argue is one way, at least, of gain- 
ing his attention and interest. 

The opposite of this method is 
a start with a statement which can 
be taken for granted, which a 
reader must agree with. To that 
degree his attention can be won 
along the line of least resistance. 
By proceeding from what is 
known, it is reasoned that the 
reader can be led toward the un- 
known. 

To illustrate, this is how the 
Morgan Woodwork Organization 
begins a sermon to home owners 
and builders: 

“Of course, the outside is a 
very important part of your 
home.” And then follows the 
gradual development away from 
the opening idea: 

“Tt is the part the public sees, 
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and you want it to look just right, 
But do not forget that you and 
your friends see the inside, too, 

. . Woodwork really makes the 
room.” 

The “human interest” opening is 
perhaps the surest of all. Man- 
kind loves a story, and there is no 
more natural way to tell it than 
to begin at the beginning—that is, 
at the incident or fact that de- 
termines the rest of the story, 
The Black and Decker Manufac- 
turing Company begins a piece of 
long copy thus: 

oe Fifteen years ago two 
partners started a jobbing machine 
shop.” 

To indicate its importance, this 
sentence was printed in_ italics. 
This spurred the reader to drop 
into the main text which went on: 
“Being practically unknown, the 
only work they could get at first 
was that which other machine 
shops turned away as_ extra 
hazardous.” After having thus 
launched into a romance, which 
evidently dealt with a triumph 
over adversity, it would be a lazy 
reader who would not continue 
to the finish. 

People are always interested in 
other people’s activities. Therefore 
the Burlington Railroad, in arous- 
ing interest in the Pacific North- 
west, began a story-advertisement 
as follows: 

“The Grand Old Man of the 
Pacific Northwest is Ezra Meeker 
of Seattle, Washington.” 

A good half-tone reproduction 
of the hero’s photograph in all 
the glory of his white hair, car- 
ried the caption: “He came in a 
covered wagon—and he’s lived to 
see skyscrapers!” and did much to 
make this advertisement fully as 
interesting as the reading matter 
on the opposite page. 

Another good plan in starting 
copy is to begin with the particular 
and proceed to the general. Espe- 
cially is this true of informative 
or instructive copy. People don’t 
mind being educated if they don’t 
see the teacher or his rule. In this 
respect, it would be hard to excel 
this simple and natural opening 
of a Barbour Welting Company 
advertisement: 

“That flat strip of leather 
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; Miami IsaRich, New 
a Automobile Market 


ac HE automobile manufacturer who 
or is searching out possible prospec- 
. tive buyers will do well to consider the 
ne Miami market. This city, with an ap- 
proximate population of 225,000 people, 
has more than fifty thousand automo- 


op biles—and is one of the automobile 
he show-places of the world. 


rst 


~ The Herald Published 
Ch §49,660 Lines of 
. Automobile Advertising, 
re 14% Percent More Than 
: The Second Newspaper, 
te During 1925. 


1 HESE figures will convince exhibi- 


r- tors of the New York Motor Show 
Me that Miami is a rich, new automobile 
to field . . . and that the Herald is the 
s logical and profitable medium through 


which to reach this market. 


The Miami Herald 


FLORIDA’S MOST IMPORTANT NEWSPAPER 
; Frank B. Shutts, Publisher 
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around your shoe, joining the sole 
to the upper—probably you’ve 
never even noticed it. That’s the 
welting.” 

It is perhaps not putting it too 
strongly to say that a good start 
in copy writing is twice as im- 
portant as in any other kind of 
writing. A clear opening leads to 
clearness throughout the balance 
of the text, and clarity is a 
primary essential in advertising 
copy. In purely literary writing a 
certain amount of complexity may 
be admissable. It may have the 
purpose of compelling a reader to 
dig out the ultimate meaning and 
thus benefit thereby. 

But in the writing of advertise- 
ments, the copy writer even as he 
hits his stride at the start should 
keep in mind what the late Anatole 
France, himself a model worth 
studying, once said to a pupil: 

“In writing there are three es- 


sentials: first, clearness; second, 
clearness, and third, clearness.” 
New Accounts for Stevens 
Agency 
The H. & Stevens Company, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. advertising agency, 
has been appointed to direct the adver- 
tising accounts of the Corduroy Tire 
Company, Grand Rapids; Vento Steel 
Sash Company, Muskegon, Mich. and 
the John Hildebrandt Company, 
Logansport, Ind. 


Will Represent Suburban 


Newspapers 
Hughlett Hollyday, formerly with 
Robert E. Ward, Inc., publishers’ repre- 


sentative, Chicago, has opened his own 
office at Chicago, where he will repre- 
sent a group of Chicago suburban news 
papers, including Oak Leaves, the 
Austinite, and the Maywood Herald 


Made Assistant Business Man- 
ager of San Bernardino “Sun” 


Milton R. Standish, director of adver- 
tising of the San Bernardino, Calif., 
Sun and Evening Telegram, has been 
made assistant business manager of The 
Sun Company Enterprises. 


V. Vivaudou Reports Sales 


V. Vivaudou, Inc., New York, toilet 
specialties, reports net sales of 
$2,992,428 for the eleven months ended 
November 30, 1925. The consolidated 
net profit for this period, after charges, 
amounted to $477,219. 
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N. O. Mick with A. W. Shaw 
Company 


Norman O. Mick, for three years 
advertising manager of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit, has 
become associated with the A. W. Shaw 
Company, Chicago. 

Mr. Mick had been with the _Bur- 
roughs company since 1916. For a 
time he was special representative of 
the Burroughs publications, Business 
and Burroughs Clearing House, and, 
later, was district advertising manager 
at Chicago. 


New Advertising Service at 
Detroit 


D. B. Kirk and Stanley G. Boynton 
have organized Kirk- Boynton, Inc., an 
advertising service, at Detroit. Mr. 
Kirk was formerly advertising manager 
of the Bank of Detroit. He had also 
been with the Campbell-Ewald Company. 
Mr. Boynton has been engaged in com- 
mercial art work. 


Electric Train Account with 
Churchill-Hall 


The Dorfan Company, Newark, N. J., 
manufacturer of Loco-Builder electric 
trains, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Churchill. Hall, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. A campaign 
in magazines and business papers is 
planned. 


C. M. Craig, Secretary, 
Francis M. Waters Agency 


C. M. Craig, recently with the Tut 
hill Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, has joined the Francis M. Waters 
Advertising Agency, Inc., Springfield, 
Mass., as secretary. 


Connecticut Paper Appoints 
Powers & Stone 


The  Bridgeport-Waterbury, Conn., 
Sunday Herald, has appointed Powers 
& Stone, publishers’ representative, to 
act as its advertising representative in 
the East and West. 


M. L. Mathews Joins Fred 
A. Robins, Inc. 


Marshall L. Mathews, formerly with 
the J. A. Snyder Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, has joined Fred A. 
Robbins, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city, as an account executive. 


J. O. Tucker Advanced by 
Wheeling Steel Corporation 


John O. Tucker has been appointed 
general manager of sales of _ the 
Wheeling os Corporation, Wheeling, 
W. Va. He has been assistant general 
manager of sales. 
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Purchasing 
Power 


The average annual income of all American families as 
given in the latest available census figures is $1,513.00. 
The average for the highest classification (all incomes 
over $2,500.00) is $2,790.25. 

By a remarkable coincidence the average income of Physical 
Culture families as determined by the answers to 4,750 
questionnaires is $2,790.00 or almost exactly the average 
for the highest classification. 

An independent investigation by the Research Department 
of the American Association of Advertising Agencies shows 
that Physical Culture is read by approximately 10,000 
readers with incomes of more than $10,000 a year, 20,000 
with incomes between $5,000 and $9,999 and 130,000 with 
incomes between $2,500 and $4,999. 

Our own investigation revealed the following additional 
facts in further proof of the purchasing power of the 


300,000 Physical Culture families: 


ee 147,000 
ee $8,178 
Total Value of Real Estate Owned $1,202,166,000 
Automobile Owners ........... 183,000 
Prospective Car Buyers ........ 120,000 
ccc eel panes 123,000 
SE GMD oo ose scien cciescre 75,000 
Indicated Annual Income....... $837,000,000 


These and many other facts of vital interest to advertisers 
are contained in the 32-page book “Physical Culture City,” 
based on what is probably the most exhaustive circulation 
analysis ever conducted by any magazine. 

A copy will be sent to any advertiser or agent on request. 


Physical 
Culture 


W. C. W. DURAND, Advertising Director 
1926 Broadway New York 
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‘Where Buyer and Seller Meet’’ 








Your Gi ity Directory 


— Tells Where To Buy 


When The Initiative Has Passed From 
The Seller To The Buyer 


The executive who buys or specifies withareference totheiradvertisements 
is frequently in doubt as to available in the Buyers’ Guide Section. These 
sources of supply. Loyalty to his city advertisements give detailed informa- 
and interestin its prosperity tion which crystalizes the de- 
naturally directs his thought , sire into action at the point 
tothelocal market. His City of purchase. 

Directory, “the Community 
Catalog,” enables him to, 
make an intelligent selec- 
tion. 


Is your business properly 
registered? Progressive ex- 
ecutives recognize the value 
of business insurance and 
In the Classified Business the determining influence 
Section, under the heading This trade mark appears exerted by proper City Di- 
that fits his need, the buy- way kading rectory representation. Our 
er finds a complete list of : booklet, Directories, What 
sources for the commodity or service They Are, How They Function and 
desired. The more enterprising con- Their Place in Advertising, will tell 
cernsareemphasizedin prominenttype you how. Send for free copy. 


ASSOCIATION of 
NORTH AMERICAN DIRECTORY PUBLISHERS 


Headquarters 
524 Broadway, New York City 
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What Kind of Salesmen Do You 
Wantr 


Turnover Will Be Lowered If Sales Executives Answer That Question 
Properly Before Hiring a Salesman 


By A. H. Deute 


General Sales Manager, 


DVERTISING is important 

enough and we do plenty of 
it, but if I could just get hold of 
a dozen good salesmen, I’d_ be 
fixed. I have twenty men in my 
employ and eight of them are 
satisfactory or better. Twelve are 
not what they should be. I’ve 
hired and fired and I am still hir- 
ing and firing but I don’t seem to 
be able to get more than about 
eight good men at a time. 

“And the good ones don’t always 
stay. I’ve had splendid salesmen 
leave to become failures in other 
lines of business and others who 
have left me and become suc- 
cesses in other lines. So here I 
am knowing that a dozen star men 
would enable me to show big 
profits, yet I can’t find them.” 

It was a medium-size manufac- 
turer who thus poured out his 
troubles a year or so ago and since 
then I have talked the thing over 
with some dozen or more sales 
managers and employers of sales- 
men. 

There is always this outstanding 
problem: “How can the sales 
force be built up to contain as 
nearly as possible only 100 per 
cent satisfactory men?” 

Inasmuch as this is a problem, 
not just for the occasional sales 
manager and employer, but a day- 
to-day problem for all of us, it 
may help to pass along some of the 
thoughts and comments developed 
here and there. 

Up in New England, there is the 
well-known firm of Geo. Wm. 
Bentley Company, sales represen- 
tative for a number of food 
product and kindred manufactur- 
ers. It has brought together 
an effective group of salesmen; 
effective in the sense that they 
work in harmony and sell goods. 

“Of course,” said’ George 
Bentley, Jr., “ours is first, last 


The Borden Company 


and always a selling organiza- 
tion. We don’t manufacture any- 
thing. We have no_ production 
problems. We are concerned solely 
with selling problems. Our stock 
in trade is our organization of men 
who can get orders for people who 
want orders. 

“For that reason, our first 
thought is the maintenance of a 
group of men who can produce 
business at a profit. And that 
brings out the first factor in our 
problem, which is—What are we 
looking for in a salesman? Some- 
times, I think that many an em- 
ployer does not only himself but 
his men a grave injustice because 
he himself is not conscious of just 
what he wants in a salesman. Nine 
salesmen out of ten are not alive 
to this fact, either. 


SALESMEN AND BASEBALL PLAYERS 


“A man who is a professional 
baseball player is, first of all, a 
specialized baseball player. He is a 
catcher, or a pitcher, or an out- 
fielder, or an infielder. He is even 
more than that: he is a first base- 
man, or a third baseman, or a 
right fielder as the case may be. 
But the last thing of all which 
he would ask for is a job as a 
ball player. He doesn’t want a 
job as just a ball player. He 
knows he could not succeed just 
as a_ ball player. He must 
be employed to play a _ cer- 
tain position if he is to have a 
chance to make good for his 
manager, his team and himself. 

“And yet, while not one man in 
a thousand would undertake to do 
a thing like that, thousands of 
men are employed every year to 
undertake highly specialized sell- 
ing jobs without the least regard 
for the sort of job it is. Now, 
it is just as impossible for one 
type of salesman to make good on 
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every kind of selling job as it is 
for a ball player to make good in 
any position. When the ball 
player is out of a job, he looks 
for one which requires playing in 
a certain position. But when the 
average salesman wants work, all 
he is interested in is: ‘Is it salary 


or commission? How about 
expense money? Do I have to 
work Saturdays? Do you _ re- 


quire many reports?’ 

“The employer is equally at 
fault. Often the first thought is: 
‘Let’s see your references. Are 
you willing to start at the bottom 
and work up? Are you an eco- 
nomical traveler? Have you 
proof that you have plenty of 
pep?’ And then he asks himself: 
‘Does he look like the selling type? 
Is he a good talker? Will he make 
a good impression on the buyer? 
Is he sufficiently young and active 
and yet sufficiently old and 
matured ?’ 

“And then maybe he is hired. 
He goes out and burns up the 
territory. Each trip is better than 
the one before. At the end of six 
months, he is on the road to be- 
coming the star man. He intimates 
that he ought to have more money. 
As a matter of fact, he seems to 
be worth more and he gets it 


without having to urge. Six 
months later, he is off the 
territory. Maybe he quit. Maybe 
he was discharged. Maybe his 


business went all to bits and maybe 
business details and service were 
so neglected that his trade became 
disgusted with him. At any rate, 
he is among those missing and the 
employer has to start all over 
again to build up a run-down terri- 
tory. And the employer says to 
himself: ‘That’s just it. You never 
can tell. There was a man who 
certainly could sell. But just one 
of that crazy, morning glory type 
of salesmen. They get the busi- 
ness for a while but they haven’t 
stability and steadiness and per- 


manence. Maybe we boosted his 
pay too fast. Guess he got all 
puffed up.’ 


“In the meantime, that salesman 
chap has probably hopped upon a 
train and gone as far as his slender 
savings would carry him. Prob- 
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ably he got as far as Oklahoma, 
Then, being a salesman, by pro- 
fession at any rate, he says to 
himself: ‘Thank goodness, I’m out 
of that forsaken country. I don’t 
ever want to see that string of 
dealers again. Every time I called 
on them I thought less of them. 
This looks like a real place. I'll 
get a job here. They say people 
in this section of the country are 
more broad-minded, anyway.’ 

“Then, for six months he does 
well on a new job, only to blow 
up all over again. And why? 

“Because it is as impossible for 
him to make good on a permanent 
territory, with the building of 
dealer confidence and good-will as 
the prime essential, as it is for a 
good, fast moving shortstop to 
make good as a catcher. Here 
is a fast-working salesman—the 
type that can and does go into a 
new field and get orders the first 
time he talks to the trade. There 
are scores of such men employed 
as salesmen and they drift and 
drift and drift without ever know- 
ing what is the matter with them. 
They work for a_ merchandise 
broker as a specialty man and then 
get a job with a wholesale grocer 
and then with a candy manufac- 
turer and so on, round and round. 

“Tf they had accidentally secured 
a job selling a check-protector or 
something of that nature which re- 
quired one or two or three calls, 
full of action and drive, made the 
sale and then moved on, they'd 
have been suited for life. Maybe 
this type is the real selling type. 
All they want to do is sell and 
move on. 


NOT EVERYBODY WANTS THIS TYPE 


“There are many employers of 
salesmen, however, who must avoid 
this type. And yet it is this type 
of man who most easily gets the 
job when an employer is looking 
for a salesman. If the employer 
fails to realize what he is trying 
to do—the sort of job he is trying 
to fill—he is apt to employ this 
type of man and within a few 
months, someone has to be hired 
all over again. 

“Modern selling may be divided 
into two fmajor classes: the first 
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STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER CoRnrolrtxrlon 


Re 


NEW YORK DETROIT 


Exe oT Orrie es Hise 652 Daveaesns Have 
5 Cmte aca 8 N 


January 1, 1926 


The Arizona Republican, 
Phoenix, Arizonae 


Gentlemen: 


we have assuredly received generous 
and faithful service from your organ=- 
ization in helping our advertising 
bring returns. 


Lr. Jarner mows how dominant is the 
location of your window and impressed 
us with the value of the display given 
before Christmas. 


On receiving the group of tear pages 
containing connectuy advertising we 

were delighted with those of the dealers 
outside of Phoenix, as fr away as 
several hundred miles. it certainly 
proves the scope of your influence in 
such a large state as arizona, and 
assures us we were right in listing 

our state dealerships in our copye 


You Have proved your value to us as the 
advertising medium to use in Arizonae 


Yours very truly, 


STEWART -h ARN 
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consists of selling and moving on; 
the second consists of selling and 
then being back again in a week 
or a month and again in another 
week or another month. 

“For that reason, before we go 
a single step toward employing a 
man, we ask ourselves just what 
we expect that man to do. We 
keep in mind that a man may be 
a very fine salesman but not the 
type we want. Once, a man with 
all the earmarks of a good busi- 
ness-getting salesman said to me: 
‘You don’t want a salesman. You 
want a nurse girl.’ 

“He was right. We had ex- 
plained thoroughly what we re- 
quired of our salesmen. Possibly, 
because we were so entirely sure 
of what we had to have, we were 
in a position to save both him and 
ourselves future embarrassment. 
‘There is a lot more than just call- 
ing on trade and getting orders,’ 
we explained to him. ‘Every man 
in our organization must be al- 
ways imbued with the thought 
that his territory is his field of 
business, not just for today but 
for years to come. He must be 
more concerned with the business 
success of his trade than his own 
income. He must keep in mind 
that he and we can profit only in 
proportion to our ability to serve 
our trade well. We cannot be in- 
terested in the single order. We 
live and work among these mer- 
chants. If we can contribute to 
their success, we will succeed in 
spite of everything. If we cannot 
contribute to their success, we will 
fail. 

“*A man cannot make good in 
this sort of selling unless he gets 
up each morning looking forward 
eagerly to meeting once more the 
friends that he should find in every 
store. He should know them as 
his friends because he has served 
them well and for that reason 
they will be glad to see him. Then, 
too, he can hope for good business. 
If we work along any other lines, 
we will soon have outlived our 
welcome. But, along these lines, 
we are better off here the longer 
we are in business. We can’t risk 
our present and our future in the 
hands of salesmen who cannot 
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think and work in our manner,” 

I had luncheon in New York, 
a few days ago, with a man who 
said to me: “I hate the go-getter! 
I used to think I was one, [| 
guess I was. Twenty years ago, 
I was handling the advertising 
and sales management job for 
what was then a relatively small 
house. I had a chance to get an- 
other job with another house at 
twice the money. I made the move, 
I made good at the new job and a 
few years later I had a chance to 
come to New York at a salary 
which was four times as great as 
what I made in the original house. 
Every time I jumped, I bettered 
myself. But the chap who was 
my assistant in the first job now 
owns the business and he’s making 
twice as much as I am making. 
I should have stayed there. I 
could have owned that business.” 

As a matter of fact, both men, 
in this case, probably did what was 
best for them. The man who 
stayed behind and now owns the 
business has what he set out to 


obtain. The “go-getter” who 
skipped from job to job would 
probably have gone into  bank- 


ruptcy at the head of the business. 
One kind of salesman can sit still 
and develop a business. Another 
is at his best dashing around the 
country. When it comes to hir- 
ing men for a certain sort of 
selling job, the first question is: 
“What sort of job is this? What 
kind of a man can make a success 
of it?” 


ADVENTURES OF THREE SALESMEN 


_A few years ago, I was in- 
timately acquainted with three 
men selling for the same house. 
All three had regular territories, 
calling for the highest form of 
service selling. They were all get- 
ting about $175 a month. One of 
them, after three years of only 
fairly successful results, severed 
his connections after a quarrel 
with the boss. Within a year, he 
was making $10,000 a year as a 
life insurance salesman. Right 
now he is said to be making more 
than $25,000 a year. He told me, 
about a year ago, that had it not 
been because of a sense of fear, he 
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69% 


69% of its total, over 40,000 


net newsstand sales at 50c. 


per copy. 
Unmistakable evidence of 
exceptional reader interest. 


Total net paid 
over 60,000 


SP 


THE 
AMERICAN 
MERCURY 


730 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Press! Largest city, largest True Cleve- 
land Market, largest total daily circula- 
tion in all Ohio. Lowest Milline Rate 
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NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES:— 
250 Park Ave., New York City 
CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, SAN FRAN 
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410 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago SCRIPPS-HOWA 
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IT’S TRUE! 


In the “Space Buyer’s Guide for 1925,” on page 
192, under the sub-head “Trading Area,” this is 
what “Editor and Publisher” says about The True 
Cleveland Market :— 


“Cleveland secures 98 per cent of 
its retail business in a radius of 35 
miles—the city does not enjoy a 
commuter business in proportion 
to most cities of its size.” 


The Cleveland Press has always said—and says so 
today more emphatically than ever before—that the 
“Cleveland Market” is the city of Cleveland and 
that area within 35 miles of Public Square. 


“Editor and Publisher’ merely reiterates a con- 
dition which has been proved time after time by 
manufacturers operating in this territory. 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations, The Cleveland 
Bell Telephone Co., the twenty-two leading Cleve- 
land merchants, Cleveland’s 47 leading distributors 
of merchandise, the two Cleveland evening news- 
papers, and Editor and Publisher AGREE that at 


True Cleveland Market is a 35-mile radius. 


If you'd like to learn what everybody who really 
knows has to say about the True Cleveland market, 


‘ write us for your copy of a recently completed book- 


let on the subject. 
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would have started selling life 
insurance long before he did. 

The second of the trio lost his 
job because he became involved in 
so many outside interests that he 
couldn’t attend to his territory. 
He is now heading a business of 
his own which is complicated 
enough to keep him busy. 

The third man is still on his 


territory. He is the “wonder man” 
of the force. He owns his own 
home; drives a good car; 


thoroughly dominates his territory ; 
has been given a stock interest in 
the firm which he is paying for 
gradually; he is happy, healthy 
and soundly prosperous. Today, 
he is earning around $5,000 a year. 
Maybe twenty years from now, 
he will be the best off of the three, 
though his gross earnings will 
probably never be large. But he 
is the type of man peculiarly fitted 
for his particular style of selling. 
At the same time, if all three of 
those men were to apply today for 
a selling position of this general 
type, the man who is now in the 
life insurance business would, nine 
chances out of ten, get the job 
on his first call. And the man 
best fitted for it, would probably 
get least consideration. 

And that can be only because 
we all are striving so hard to get 
salesmen who can go out and 
“knock ’em cold” and “eat ’em 
alive” that our first thought is 
“Can he go out and drag in the 
business? Does he show plenty 
of pep?” 

Maybe, then, one thing that will 
go far to help solve the problem 
of turnover in the sales force is 
a thorough realization of the sort 
of man that is wanted. What sort 
of job are we trying to fill? What 
sort of man is best fitted to fill 
that kind of job? Of course, we 
must consider age, health, educa- 
tion, personal, responsibility and 
the hundred and one things which 
combine to make for permanent 
and successful salesmen, but it is 
equally important that the man 
chosen for the selling job be not 
merely “a salesman” but the 
specific type of salesman needed. 

Ben Hirsh, who is known as the 
dean and wizard of candy box top 
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salesmen, dropped in for a chat and 
luncheon _ recently. “Do you 
want to hire a good salesman, 
Ben?” I asked him, in the course 
of the meal. “Always looking for 
the right man,” he replied. “But 
you know I’m very fussy. I want 
a man right now—a certain kind of 
man. The job can remain open 
until I find him. I’m better off 
losing the business that the wrong 


man might bring in. The right 
man will fit in. I’ve given much 
thought to the subject. I am not 


looking for a man. But I am 
looking for the man. 

“He won't be much of a box top 
salesman. He won't be a spell- 
binder. He won't be any more 
of a salesman than I am, as sales- 
men go. But he will be the 
greatest youngster in the world 
when it comes to suggesting ideas 
which will sell goods for the man 
on whom he is calling. - It doesn’t 
do me any good to have candy 
factories all over the country 
loaded down with lithographs that 
I have sold them. I don’t ever 
expect to be enough of a sales- 
man to get them to buy more under 
such conditions. But if we can 
help them sell candy, if we can 
do our vart to trade up the in- 
dustry, then we don’t have to be 
salesmen at all to move our mer- 
chandise. All we have to do is 
write orders. 

“I don’t believe I have really 
made a sale, in that sense of the 
word, in years. I want a man who 
can do the same thing. So far 
as I am concerned, I’d rather he 
prove deficient in selling ability 
but long in ability to create and 
develop ideas for the other fel- 
low.” 


Advertising Alabama Abroad, 
Inc., to Open Office 


Headquarters for Advertising Ala- 
bama Abroad, Inc., will be opened at 
Montgomery during the first week in 
February. This organization, sponsored 
by the Alabama Press Association, is 
raising $500,000 for the purpose of ad- 
vertising Alabama in other States. At 
the recent mid-winter meeting of the 
Southern division of the Press Associa- 
tion at Montgomery, a resolution was 
passed requesting the State legislature 
to appropriate $25,000 a year for the 
next four years for Advertising Ala- 
bama Abroad, Inc. 
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Absorene Wall 
Paper Cleaner 

Anglo Corned Beef 

B & M Fish Flakes 

Beech-Nut Products 

Bon Ami 

Borden's Milk 
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Pet Milk 

Phenix Cheese 

Postum 

Premier Salad Dressing 
Quaker Cereal Products 
Rat-Tox 

Reed's Butter Scotch 








Brookshire Cheese 
Campfire Marshmallows 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
Dickinson’s Pop Corn 
Domino Syrup 
Dromedary Dates 
Fleishmann’s Yeast 

Flit Insecticide 

Gold Medal Flour 
Gorton Sea Foods 
Harding Fish Products 
H. P Sauce 

India Tea 

Indianapolis Gloves 


Junket 





Advertisers in 


are in very 


gp0d company 


look over this 
list from the 


January Issue 








Knox Gelatine 

Lemco Beef Extract 
Libby's Food Products 
Lowell Sprayers 
Maxwell House Coffee 
My-T-Fine Dessert 
Nucoa 

Octagon Toilet Soap 


Panco Soles and Heels 





Royal Baking Powder 
Royal Fruit Gelatine 
Seald Swect Citrus Fruits 
Spratt’s Puppy Cakes 
Stecro Boullion Cubes 
Stroh’s Malt Syrup 
Swans-Down Cake Flour 


Temptor Preserves 


‘sz Broadway, New York 
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Ustikon Rubber Soles 
Virginia Sweet 
Pancake Flour 

G. Washington's Coffee 
White House Coffee 
Baker Refrigeration 
Beck-Nor Store System 
Brecht Freezer 

Display Cases 
Bowser Kerosene Pump 


Burroughs 
Adding Machine 


Chevrolet Truck 

Dayton Store Machines 
Fairbanks Scales 

Ford Cars 

Gruendler Freezer Cases 
Hubbard Delivery Boxes 
Lipman Refrigeration 
McCray Refrigerators 
National Package Sealer 
No-Germ Display Stands 
Rotospeed Duplicator 
Scalright Paper Containers 
Thesco Refrigerators 
Toledo Scales 

Weber Showcases 
Westpine Boxes 


The Delineator 
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ial 


TRADE DIVISION THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., 912 Broadway, New York. 

















“HIGHSPOTS” ALL THAT THE NAME IMPLIES — Illuminated Painted advertis 


Bulletins, so situated as ce : 
seen s ape as to dominate those points where the largest number of now pc 
the Mhivhes ote” Fade er =e named appropriately since they actually touch States v 
gh-spots” of circulation. § Advertisers who consistently use this type of side co 
DwWessthreet ——— -~ pea 
New York City General OutdooffKdver 
Branch Offices in 52 citi 











‘ em 


advertising represent the elite of the names known in every household. It is 
now possible to purchase a display of this nature, covering the entire United 
States with an assured dominance at a cost that is surprisingly low. § Our broad- 
side covering this latest development will be sent you on request. 


Harrison & Loomis Sts. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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..» Where the maker and consumer 
of quality merchandise meet 


THE CLASS GROUP 


covering Better Homes— inside and out 


comprising 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY LIFE 
ARTS & DECORATION ARCHITECTURE 
GARDEN & HOME BUILDER 





Formal orders now in our hands 
show an increase of 64% for 1926 
over last year. 


Be one of the steadily increasing 
number of experienced advertisers 
who are taking advantage of the 
lower costs and greater uniformity 

of printing result in reaching this 
RY most desirable market, which has 
the taste to appreciate and the 
|| money to buy. 


Lo? 
Pf 
~e, 


Walter C. McMillan, Inc. 
565 Fifth Avenue New York 


Boston Office, 194 Boylston Street 
Travers D. Carman, Mgr. 


Western Representative, Fred H. Ralsten Co. 
17th Floor Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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Another Company Drops Private 
Brands and Lifts Profits 


House of Tre-Jur 


Abandons Private Brands 


and Builds Its Own 


Business on Advertised Leader 


By Roland Cole 


RE-JUR is a new name in the 

field of beauty aids for wo- 
men. It was coined in 1923, less 
than three years ago. In the sum- 
mer of 1923, no one had ever heard 
of it. Today, it is ad- 
vertised _ nationally, 
has distribution in 
every State, through- 
out Canada and in 
seven foreign coun- 
tries. 

The line is not a 
large line as compared 
with many other lines 
now on the market. 
In three years, it has 
grown from one item 
taover a half dozen. It 
is sold through the job- 
bing trade to the re- 
tail druggist and 
‘rect by the company 

chains and depart- 
tient stores. 
ompany has about 
thirty salesmen cover- 
ing the United States. 
It is one of the few 


The —— 





the business of the United Toilet 
Goods Company was a private 


brand business. 
It had a good reputation in the 
trade. 


Sales were a few hundred 





Phe béginning , 


Lipset etetemeeter 
TRE-JUR FACE POWDER 
oo 


’ \ © of new wisdom ~ 7 
Le the reat of face powders werd wo be ‘4 
a at 





lines that has estab- \ Seat = pee 
lished itself as a large ead — aan = 
seller in metropolitan “, tp TRE-JUI & 





department stores and 2 

is being featured in 

window and _ counter \S) OQ, 

displays in such New aikee ae ERE emer eee oe 
York stores as Macy, NOVEL LAYOUTS FEATURE THE TRE-JUR CAMPAIGN IN 
Gimbels, Saks, and GENERAL PERIODICALS 

Abraham & Straus in 

Brooklyn. thousand dollars a year. But the 


The big thing that makes the 
story of Tre-Jur of such unusual 
iterest is the fact that the com- 
any that today is called The 
siouse of Tre-Jur was, in 1923, 
called the United Toilet Goods 
Company which, up to that time, 
had been in existence for about 
fifteen years. The business of the 
company was making toilet articles 
of various kinds for other manu- 
facturers and distributors. In short, 
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business was in no sense under the 
company’s control, inasmuch as it 
had no voice in the distribution of 
its products. Whatever good-will 
the merchandise might build up on 
account of its quality, redounded 
to the benefit of the distributor and 
retailer rather than the company 
that made it. 

Among the specialties manufac- 
tured by the United Toilet Goods 
Company was a compact of some- 
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what unique design. It differed 
from other compacts in that under 
the powder compartment in the 
lower half of the compact was 
a small drawer-like receptacle 
holding rouge and lipstick. There 
were no other compacts on the 
market exactly like it. The com- 


pany manufactured it for a num- 
ber of its customers under various 
It sold at retail at differ- 


names. 


Feb. 4, 1926 


on the market under its own name 
and advertise it nationally. [It 
sought first for a new name, some- 
thing distinctive, striking, eupho- 
nious, easy to pronounce and 
remember and of course a name 
with a French appearance and 
sound. 

Out of the idea of “a treasure 
chest of beauty aids,” came the 
thought of “treasure” and _ then 

“Tre-Jur’—a very 











happy choice from 
i many different points 

of view. A trade- 
{| mark was built around 
this and a new pack- 
age. The product, 
itself, was also sub- 
jected to whatever 


changes the artist 
could make toward 
improvement from 


the standpoint of de- 
sign and bringing it 
in harmony with the 
trade-mark. Another 
very important thing 
—a retail price of 








OU are cordially invited co 
view the new Salon de Luxe of 


THE HOUSE 
OF TRE-JUR 


seve Gaing Sow pine ine to cnpiin 
ingenuities of TREJUR. . A happy mon 
success of 
We grace 
ac anajitel capes 
wom the receor opening 
— 


You a ave wo | hen ey om 
visit to New York. 


TRIBUTE TO THE ARTIST 


THE HOUSE OF TRE-JUR BOASTS OF A BEAUTIFUL RECEP- 
TION ROOM AND IT IS GIVEN PROMINENCE IN TRADE COPY 


ent prices ranging from $1.50 up 
to $3.50. 

The story begins with this 
modest compact and with nothing 
else. The whole business as it 
stands today has grown from this 
one compact which, at the time it 
was put on the market, represented 
a revolutionary idea for combin- 
ing a woman’s three most essential 
beauty needs—powder, rouge and 
lipstick—in one handy compact 
which she could carry in her purse. 

The lesson for other advertisers 
lies in the thorough preparation 
which the company undertook be- 
fore it decided to put this article 






$1.25 was decided 
upon. Along with this, 
the sales policy was 
formulated, with trade 
discourtts to jobbers, 
retailers, department 
stores and chains. A 
guarantee was adopted. 
And, finally, the ad- 
vertising policy. 

The advertising 
began with the an- 
nouncement to the 
trade in the Septem- 
ber, 1923, issue of 
trade publications. The first one of 
these was a four-page insert which 
was also used as a direct-mail piece. 
The first page featured the new 
name and trade-mark design very 
prominently with these words be- 
low it: “When a factor in the in- 
dustry makes a new move—and 
does it right.” 

Pages two and three formed a 
spread with heroic-size illustra- 
tions of the new compact, closed 
and open, and a package of the 
powder, and beneath it a news 
story that would certainly get the 
attention of everybody interested 
in the toilet goods field, under such 
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Washington Ranks High In Progress 


According to reports from the Federal Reserve 
Board, no city in the country of like size shows 
greater progress than Washington has made during 
the last year. Indeed, few cities, irrespective of 
size, can show a more stable growth. 

The following table indicates the Dollar Volume 
in Business in Representative Cities—showing per- 
centage of increase in 1925 over 1924: 


Washington ee eee ee eee - 17% 
Buffalo - - - ee 
Re ce ee ee es eS se eS 
Dilieowe ~-§ - « = = wo eo + os os Oe 
Pittsburgh - - - - - - - - - = 12% 
St. Louis - - - - + - = = = © 12% 
Milwaukee - - - bo 


Average for the U. 3., cunts of N. Y. City 13% 


Washington is making the kind of progress, and in the man- 
ner, which indicates steady, substantial permanent growth—add- 
ing ever increasing importance to the National Capital as a 
market. 

Another point to keep in mind—it is a market 

which can be wholly and efficiently covered by 


ONE newspaper — The STAR — Evening and 
Sunday. 


Che Lvening _ Bia 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 
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a heading as the following: “The 
United Toilet Goods Company, 
Selling Direct, Introduces TRE- 
JUR!” Then, on the opposite page, 
this heading: “To Retail at $1.25 
—The Tre-Jur Combination Com- 
pact Sets a Pace!” 

The message on the left-hand 
page of the spread told the story 
of how the new product, Tre-Jur, 
came to be put on the market. This 
was a condensed recital of the 
facts already given, told interest- 
ingly and with emphasis on the 
exclusive features of Tre-Jur, 
such as the sliding drawer, which 
the dealer was told was patented 
and exclusive. The new compact, 
the trade was advised, would be 
furnished in one odor only, after 
experimenting with hundreds of 
formulas. The name of the new 
odor was given and the company 
said it would retain its strength 
no matter how long it might re- 
main on the dealer’s counter. 

On the right-hand page, price, 
profits, sales possibilities and ad- 
vertising were presented. Here, the 
dealer was told that his profits had 
been well considered; that Tre- 
Jur would cost $10 a dozen. De- 
partment stores and other direct 
buyers would get an extra 10 per 
cent on orders of a half gross or 
more. The advertising campaign, 
it was pointed out, would start in- 
quiries, and the dealer was urged 
to be the first in his town to show 
the new compact. Each compact 
was guaranteed and if upon receipt 
of the goods, the dealer was not 
enthusiastic about them, he could 
return them at the company’s ex- 
pense. 

The fourth page of the insert 
told the details of the advertising 
campaign and contained an illus- 
tration showing reproductions of 
the contemplated periodical adver- 
tisements, a counter card and a 
folder of sales helps for dealers. 
The counter card was promised 
with the first shipment of goods as 
was also the book of sales helps. 
The privilege of return and money 
back was repeated. High-grade 
salesmen and selling organizations 
desiring to represent the company 
were invited to write for open 
territories. 
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During the first year, the signa- 
ture adopted and used was, “The 
House of Tre-Jur: United Toilet 
Goods Company,” followed by the 
address. In 1924, and thereafter, 
the signature became “The House 
of Tre-Jur” and the old name was 
dropped. 

As promised in the first trade 
announcements, the consumer ad- 
vertising in general periodicals and 
class magazines followed imme- 
diately. New York newspapers 
were used to help establish distri- 
bution quickly in the metropolitan 
area. This first copy contained 
the line: “If you can’t find it 
(Tre-Jur) nearby, order from us 
by mail—$1.25.” Also the line: 
“Merchants! If you have not as 
yet stocked Tre-Jur, write to us 
for interesting details.” 

The peak of the toilet goods 
sales season is Christmas. The new 
advertising and selling campaign 
on Tre-Jur began far enough in 
advance of the 1923 Christmas 
season to give the company dis- 
tribution in the principal cities of 
the country by the holiday season. 

In the spring of 1924, the con- 
sumer campaign was very much 
enlarged, especially in newspapers 
and periodicals. During the year, 
the company added three new items 
to its line, under the following 
names: The “Purse Size Twin,” a 
compact containing powder and 
rouge in a case small enough to 
fit a small purse; the ‘“Thinest,” 
a compact containing powder and 
puff only, the principal feature 
of the compact being its unusual 
thinness; the “Petite Single,” 
which was described in the adver- 
tising announcements as: “A gen- 
erous compact with extra refill— 
in the famous Dual Box.” 

During 1925, the newspaper 
campaign was extended to eigh- 
teen cities, some new publications 
were included in the periodical 
list, the company went into theatre 
programs, and at the same time 
increased its advertising expendi- 
ture in trade publications. The line 
was further enlarged by the addi- 
tion of three more items: Queen 
Quality Talc, De Luxe Powder, 
and a package of loose powder. 
Today, or at the beginning of 
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red In 1925 The News carried a total of 16,972,872 
be lines of paid advertising; a gain of 1,077,426 
es lines over 1924. Its nearest competitor carried 
as) less than half as much linage as The News, 
ws and both its competitors combined fell short 
" of The News’ total by 3,706,440 lines. 

a. Birmingham merchants, on the ground floor, 
in know where their advertising dollars produce 
- most results. They ran 2,600,290 lines more 


i in The News in 1925 than in both other papers 
n. combined, or a total of 12,121,802 lines of 
4 local display advertising. 


r 1925 Linage Figures For The 





8 Three Birmingham Papers 

d NEWS AGE-HERALD POST 

0 Local 12,121,802 5,481,896 4,039,616 

. Classified 2,001,244 1,507,856 318,682 

: National 2,849,826 1,354,850 553,532 

: Total 16,972,872 8,344,602 4,911,830 
4 RESULTS ALONE COUNT 





| Che Birmingham News 


THe SoutHs Greatest NEWSPAPER. 


NATIONAE REPRESENTATIVES 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
J. C. HARRIS, JR. 
Atlanta 
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Reproduced from a full page in LIFE 








IS// Check up 
His WwW yt Ser 
O\ and se of J went 
S to Let him bw 





ADVERTISING CAN’T PUT 
ANYTHING OVER ON ME 


—or anybody else. And what if we don’t repeat our 
I'm pleased that advertisirig is an ees pass the good word? 
expensive sport for you big business Wha : 


boys. Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 
We consumers laugh. 


You may ball yhoo us into buying 
one package or box or can, but re- 
member where you'll be if we don’t 


The high cost of nation-wide adver- 
tising puts the situation entirely in 
our hands. Yes, we must laugh. 


If you advertise, you can’t afford to 
sell us just ONCE. Youcan't adver- 
tise and then run off and hide. We 
are poor pickin’ until we repeat our 
purchase and pass the good word. 


buy two. 


Fool us once if you will. Jack Dal- 
ton, but remember that after that 
we have you in our pow-wower. 


Continuous advertisers are, there- 
fore, birds who have passed our acid 
consumer test. 


Cc Cr 


THE NATIONAL ADVERTISER BETS HIS 
IG MONEY THAT HIS PRODUCT IS RIGHT 
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No consumer can regard advertising as an imposition after reading 
the above declaration of consumer superiority by Andy Consumer. 
Andy is gradually po nee) his fellow consumers to stand up like men 
and throw off the under- dog attitude towards big —* and to 
take national advertising fearlessly and for what it is worth 
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Li f’e 
Andy Consumer 


HE Andy Consumer campaign conceived 
and executed by LIFE in behalf of national 
advertisers is nothing more nor less than a 
most cunning attack on one of the most 
widespread and— ah— universal—inferiority 
complexes existing in the world today—ah— 


—the inferiority complex of the average con- 
sumer towards national advertising. 


The average consumer has been hearing of 
million dollar advertising appropriations Until 
he is inclined to be suspicious, craven and 
cringing. (We exaggerate.) He has come to 
wonder when and where he gets stuck. 


Then along comes Andy and stands up and 
talks turkey to national advertisers —shows 
them that he, a puny consumer, is still the 
Master Mind—that the bigger the advertising, 
the more it puts the situation into his hand. 


You get the idea. (We are doing it in token 
of our appreciation of the $15,000,000 national 
advertisers have invested in LIFE space.) 


NDY CONSUMER'S talks on 
advertising are published in 
pamphlet form. If you can distribute 
copies to salesmen, dealers or cus- 
tomers, LIFE will gladly furnish, at 
cost, reprints or plates of this series. 


CLAIR MAXWELL, Advertising Manager 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Boston Office: Chicago Office: 
127 Federal Street 360 N. Michigan Avenue 
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.1926, Tre-Jur is the trade-mark 
for a line of toilet articles, the 
most recent addition to the line 
being a perfume. The annual sales 
of the company for 1925 amounted 
to more millions of dollars than 
there were hundreds of thousands 
three years ago. The ‘success of 
Tre-Jur is a rather remarkable 
application of the principles of con- 
centration and simplification in a 
field where many successes have 
been built up by following a pol- 
icy of an opposite sort—many 
items, many scents, many pack- 
ages. Tre-Jur started with a single 
item in one odor, the powder sup- 
plied in three colors and the rouge 
in two shades. With this item as 
a leader, other items have been 
added gradually. Another fact 
worthy of mention is that each 
new item added to the line has 
been introduced to the trade by 
the same sales effort and advertis- 
ing as was used in introducing the 
original compect. In other words, 
items have not been added pro- 
miscuously and in quantity, but 
slowly, carefully and one at a 
time. 

The significance of this method 
may be more clearly understood 
by looking at it from the dealer’s 
point of view. When Tre-Jur ap- 
peared on the market, the dealer 
did not have to stock a multi- 
item line to find out whether he 
could sell it. Only one item was 
offered him. Not only that, but the 
item was a novelty in its field. 
The dealer is himself struck by 
the novelty of the idea when it 
first comes to his attention. This 
consideration looms large with him 
when he thinks of his own cus- 
tomers and how it will appeal to 
them when they see it in his adver- 
tising or in his window or upon 
his showcase. 

Tre-Jur advertising, because it 
has been a large factor in con- 
tributing to the success of Tre- 
Jur, is worth study on its own ac- 
count. The message I have de- 
scribed. What I have reference 


to now is its typographical aspect 
—how the name and trade-mark 
have been put over so effectively 
with the trade and the public. 

impressed 


Tre-Jur has itself 
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with almost startling distinctness 
upon public consciousness since it 
was first introduced because of the 
way in which the name and trade- 
mark have been made prominent in 
the layout of every advertisement. 
The trade-mark, as originally de- 
signed, is a black square contain- 
ing the hoop-skirted figure of a 
girl, full-length profile, in the 
characteristically feminine attitude 
of looking at herself in her com- 
pact mirror, with the word “Tre- 
Jur” lettered across the lower por- 
tion of the square directly under 
the girl’s feet. This trade-mark, in 
all sizes, in every conceivable varia- 
tion, has been featured everywhere 
—on the product itself, on paper 
wrappers, on the package and in 
the advertising. At times, the name 
design, Tre-Jur, has been more 
prominently figured. In this year’s 
advertising, the figure of the girl 
dominates many of the layouts. 
When done in color, as it has been 
done in some of the trade publica- 
tions, it is particularly effective, 
the design of the girl’s-dress lend- 
ing itself especially well to color 
treatment. 

In conclusion, if there is any 
secret to the success of Tre-Jur, 
I think it is to be found in an 
advertisement which appeared in 
dealer publications at the end of 
1925. It appeared under the cap- 
tion: “The End of a Perfect Sea- 


? 


son,” and read: 


Usually the season’s end means ‘“‘stock 
cleaning” time. Sales—markdowns— 
closeouts! Frantic efforts are made to 
dispose of left-overs that didn’t move 
in the Christmas rush, and that prob- 
ably won’t in the slower weeks that 
follow. 

The only perfect season is the one that 
has no end. 

Retailers can easily turn over their 
Tre-Jur stocks at least twelve times a 
year. And every buyer realizes that 
Tre-Jur can be sold at full list prices 
not only in December, but during every 
month on_ the calendar. 

Thus—tTre-Jur enjoys the perfect sea 
son that has no ma 

he House of Tre-Jur gratefully ac 
knowledges the invaluable co-operation 
accorded by American retailers during 
1925. We shall strive to warrant even 
a greater share of your patronage during 
1926—based on a steadfast platform of 
Supreme Value—Rapid Turnover—and 
Ample Profits for all! 


Summing up Tre-Jur’s less than 
three-year record, there are two 
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quite remarkable facts to be set 
down about it. First, it was intro- 
duced to the national market dur- 
ing 1923, just when most compact 
manufacturers were beginning to 
say that the compact business 
seemed to be slipping. When Tre- 
Jur came out there was a great 
deal of head-shaking among the 
wise ones. Despite this, Tre-Jur 
went over in a big way, due to the 
energetic advertising and trade de- 
velopment work that was put be- 
hind it. 

The second fact, which far over- 
shadows ‘the first in advertising 
significance, is the way in which 
advertising transformed the very 
nature of the business. Before 
1923, the company had a business 
of a few hundred thousand dollars 
a year with a comparatively small 
number of customers. These cus- 
tomers were individually of con- 
siderable importance, inasmuch as 
if the company lost one of them it 
meant the loss of a large volume 
of business. Or. to put it another 
way, the company was merely a 
source of supply for a few dis- 
tributors and other manufacturers, 
and if these distributors decided 
to patronize some other source of 
supply, the company would have 
been forced to go and find a new 
market. Today, Tre-Jur is the 
company’s own product and has 
its own identity in the public mind. 
It is noW distributed through 
thousands of trade outlets and is 
purchased by millions of con- 
sumers. The business is therefore 
built on a broad foundation and 
the loss of one or more of its 
distributors would not entail se- 
rious consequences. 


Food Account for Green, 


Fulton, Cunningham 
The Lakeside Packing Company, 
Manitowoc, Wis., canner of Lakeside 
brand peas, has appointed The Green, 
Fulton, Cunningham Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency, to direct its 


ig advertising account. 





Benjamin E. Harris Dead 

Benjamin E. Harris, president of_ the 
Portable Adding Machine Sales Com- 
pany, Chicago, died, January 28. Be- 
fore joining this organization, Mr. 
Harris had been with the American Can 
Company, New York, for many years. 
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L. Jay Hannah Company, New 


Advertising Business 

L. Jay Hannah, for the last three 
years manager of the Chicago office 
of the Campbell-Ewald Company, ad- 
vertising agency, has opened an adver- 
tising agency of his own at Chicago, 
under the name of the L. Jay Hannah 
Company, Inc. He was at one time 
eneral manager and part owner of the 

annah-Crawford Advertising Agency, 
Milwaukee. 

Associated with Mr. Hannah in the 
new organization will be C. Brooks 
Middleton, Norman D. Eckliff, Samuel 
S. Sherman and Harold McGuire. 





Einson-Freeman Organize 


New Division 

A. M. Wise, formerly with the Wise 
Art Studios, has been appointed man- 
ager of a new oil paint process division 
which has been organized by the Ein- 
son-Freeman Company, Inc., . New 
York, producer of window display and 
store display advertising. 


G. E. Malone Joins 


Dorrance, Sullivan 
Gilbert E. Malone has joined the 
service staff of Dorrance, Sullivan & 
ae a Inc., advertising agency, New 
ork. 





He has been for many years with 
The Tin Decorating Company, of Balti- 
more. 


F. E. Winsor Joins General 


Outdoor Advertising Company 

Fred E. Winser, fer the last three 
years executive-secretary of the Adver- 
tising Club of St. Louis, has resigned 
to become sales manager of the St. 
Louis office of the General Outdoor 
Advertising Company. 


H. D. Crowell Transferred by 
Macfadden Publications 


H. Dayton Crowell has been trans- 
ferred from the advertising department 
of Sport Life Magazine, to Dream 
World and True Detective Mysteries, 
all published by the Macfadden Pub- 
lications, Inc., New York. 


San Mateo, Calif., ‘“News- 
Leader” Sold 


The San Mateo, Calif., News-Leader, 
has been sold to Horace W. Amphlett, 
ublisher of the San Mateo ‘imes. 
he two papers have been merged under 
the name of the latter. 


H. F. Byrd Elected Governor 
of Virginia 
Harry Flood Byrd became governor 
of Virginia on February 1. r. Byrd 
is owner of the Harrisonburg News- 
Record and Winchester Star. 
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The Farm Journal 
Has the Greatest R.F.D. Circulation/ 


in the 1198 Better-Than-Average 


Agricultural Counties 


the Farm 


first 
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There are 3044 counties in the United States 
(1920 census). In terms of farmer-buying- 
power, 1198 are above average; 940 are be- 
tween average and half average; and 906 are 
below half average. The above average 
counties —39.3%—have 68.6% of the total 
farmer-buying-power of the nation. 


And in these 1198 best agricultural counties 
The Farm Journal has 75.5% (926,531) of 


its circulation! 


Both relatively and absolutely, The Farm 
Journal has the greatest R. F. D. circulation 
in the counties where farmers have the most 
money to spend. 


Still that isn’t all. The Farm Journal offers 
more R.F.D. circulation in the above average 
counties at less cost per page per thousand 
than any other publication. 


Sales and advertising managers will find it 
profitable to buy circulation as scientifically 
as The Farm Journal has built it—to put 
their major selling effort in the major farm 
market —in the 1198 counties where 68.6% 
of the farmer-buying-power is located, and 
where The Farm Journal has found 75.5% 


of its market. 


field 
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Fifth District Meets with National 
Commission 


Approval Is Given to the Expansion Program of the Associated Clubs 


EPRESENTATIVES of ad- 

vertising clubs in Ohio, 
Michigan and West _ Virginia, 
which make up the territory of 
the Fifth District of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, gathered at Toledo, last 
week, for a- double purpose. One 
was to hold their annual meeting. 
The second was to meet with the 
members of the National Adver- 
tising Commission. 

The three-day conference started 
with a meeting of the National 
Commission on January 26 at 
which the Commission gave its ap- 
proval to the $500,000 program of 
expansion for the Associated 
Clubs. C. K. Woodbridge, presi- 
dent of the Associated Clubs, sub- 
mitted the extended program, 
which already has been reported 
upon in Printers’ Ink. In the 
evening, members of the Commis- 
sion were guests of Toledo news- 
papers at a dinner. Grove Patter- 
son, of the Toledo Blade, was 
toastmaster. The speakers were 
Don Bridges, Indianapolis News, 
Frank Heller, Toledo News-Bee, 
and R. C. Patterson, of the Toledo 
Times. 

On January 27, the Commission 
met with the delegates to the 
district convention. This joint 
session was addressed by Bennett 
Chapple, director of publicity of 
the American Rolling Mills Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio, and presi- 
dent of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association. He 
brought out the point that a cor- 
poration must be advertised ac- 
cording to the basic principles on 
which the’ business is founded 
rather than on changing types of 
products. 

President Woodbridge announced 
that the executive committee of the 
Commission had approved the name 
of Francis H. Sisson as chairman 
of the committee to promote the 
$500,000 expansion program. 

The members of the Commis- 





sion were the guests of the Fifth 
District at a dinner which was 
held on the evening of January 
27. Gilbert W. Montague spoke 
on “The New Attitude of the 
Government Toward Business” 
and George W. Stevens, director 
of the Toledo Museum of Art, 
gave a talk on color and form. 
Charles F. Hatfield, chairman of 
the American Community Adver- 
tising Association, announced that 
Mr. Sewell had been appointed a 
member of the National Commis- 
sion and vice-chairman, of the 
Community association. 

The Willys-Overland Company, 
through LeRoy G. Peed, general 
sales manager, welcomed the Com- 
mission members on a visit to the 
company’s plant, where luncheon 
was served. W. Frank McClure, 
chairman of the Commission, 
responded. 

The general theme of the Dis- 
trict convention, which was held 
on January 27 and 28, was “Brass 
Tacks on the Advertiser’s Chart of 
Progress.” The first session 
opened with welcoming speeches 
from Mr. Sewell and Miss Julia 
Coburn, president of the Women’s 
Advertising Club of Toledo. Miss 
Marie Ryan of Detroit, presided. 

“What in Advertising Appeals 
to the Average Woman,” was the 
topic of the first speaker, Mrs. 
Edith McClure Patterson, home 
budget chairman of the General 
Federaticn of Women’s Clubs. 
She said that 65 per cent of the 
women who spend the family in- 
come have to manage on less than 
$2,500 a year. “The average 
woman,’ Mrs. Patterson _ said, 
“wants to know: ‘What have you 
to sell? How much does it cost? 
Have I a nced for it?’ The average 
woman thinks of her buying power 
in terms of time, of physical en- 
durance and of money.” The 
speaker urged that a woman pass 
on all copy that was directed to 
women. 
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Mr. McClure presided over the 
joint meeting of the district dele- 
gates with the National Commis- 
sion, at which Joseph Deutsch, 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Employing Lithographers, 
described the campaign for funds 
of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation. 

Gertrude W. Banks, secretary of 
the J. S. Bradley Company, pre- 
sented her plan for making real 
estate advertising a department of 
the Associated Clubs at a session 
of the National Commission. 
Final steps for the admission of 
this department are to be taken at 
the Philadelphia convention of the 
Associated Clubs. Among those 
working with Miss Banks on this 
plan are: Ward C. Gifford, Kansas 
City, F. T. Grenell, Detroit, Mrs. 
W. H. Wright and D. Morris 
Jones, of New York. 

A new organization, the Ameri- 
can Association of Civic Weeklies 
was organized during these meet- 
ings. Maurice Elgutter, business 
manager of What’s Doing in 
Toledo, is chairman, and Mrs. 
Amy Priest, of Dayton, is 
secretary. 

The names of _ newly-elected 
officers of the Fifth District will 
be found in a report which ap- 
pears on the advertising club news 
pages of this issue. 


New Furniture Paper for 


Pacific Coast 


A new _ furniture business paper, 
Furniture West, is to be published at 
Los Angeles. It will be conducted by 
W. H. Meacham, formerly editor and 
manager of Furniture Reporter, San 
Francisco, and P Carre, who has 
been editor and manager of Pacific 
Furniture and Decorative Trades, also 
of San Francisco. 


Earle Chemical Account with 


Pittsburgh Agency 
The Earle Chemical Company, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., maker of Hypo-Cod, has 
placed its advertising account with The 
Albert P. Hill Company, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh advertising agency. A newspaper 
campaign will be conducted. 


Made Advertising Manager 


Chattanooga ‘““Fimes” 

G. A. Kracht, recently with the New 
York Times, has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of the Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Times. 
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C. W. Gray Heads Chicago 
Yellow Cab Company 


Charles W. Gray, vice-president and 
general manager of the Chicago Yellow 
Cab Company, was elected president at 
the company’s annual meeting recently. 
He will succeed John Hertz, founder of 
the company, who becomes chairman of 
the board of directors. 

H. A. Mullett, assistant manager, 
was elected a vice-president and A. N. 
Nuttel, comptroller, was elected trea- 
surer. Charles A. McCulloch was re- 
elected vice-president, Edward D’An- 
cona, secretary, and S. H. Kesner, 
assistant secretary. 


Van MacNair with Vick 
Company 

Van MacNair, for many years with 
the Topics Publishing Company, New 
York, as associate editor of Drug 
Topics and Drug Jobbers Salesman, has 
become associated with The Vick Chem- 
ical Company, Greensboro, N. « 
manufacturer of Vicks VapoRub, in 
charge of advertising copy and plans. 
He was, at one time, with the Amer- 
ican Magazine, New York, and The 
Butterick Publications. 


Magazine and Newspaper 
Campaign for Cokesbury Press 


An advertising campaign in about 
125 newspapers, trade papers and mag- 
azines has been started by the Cokes- 
bury Press, Nashville, Tenn., on “Hearts 
of Hickory,” a book. The Casey-Lewis 
Company, advertising agency, also of 
Nashville, is directing this campaign. 


Varnish Account for Grand 
Rapids Agency 


_ The Grand Rapids Varnish Corpora- 
tion, Grand Rapids, Mich., has ap- 
pointed the Allen G. Miller Advertising 
Agency, also of Grand Rapids, to direct 
its advertising. Business-paper and di- 
rect-mail advertising will be used. 


Grubbs Manufacturing Com- 
pany Changes Name 
The Grubbs Manufacturing Company, 
Pascagoula, Miss., grass hunting suits, 
decoys, etc., has changed its name to 
the C. W. Grubbs Sporting Goods 
Company. 


W. B. Dutcher Appointed by 
“Charm” 


W. Burton Dutcher has been ap- 
pointed art director of Charm, New 
ark, N. J. 


Appoints Howland & Howland 


The Rome, N. Y., Sentinel has ap- 
pointed Howland & Howland, pub- 
lishers’ representatives, as its national 
advertising representatives, 
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A Little Study of Big Overalls 


Farmer Wears Smaller Sizes Than City Worker, and There Seems to 
Be an Advertising Reason 


By G. A. Nichols 


EXT time you are in a small 

town and happen to be at the 
“depot” when a train comes in, 
notice the engineer when he gets 
out with his long-beaked can to 
“oil her up a bit.” 

Pay particular. attention to his 
overalls. If he is at all in the 
fashion, they will be four or five 
sizes too big for him. He will 


“Yes,” he replied, “you are right. 
Workers in the city insist on hav- 
ing over-size work garments. The 
farmer, on the other hand, wears 
his work clothes to fit him. 
What’s the reason? I don’t know. 
But I do know that we usually 
have a surplus of small-size over- 
alls. The country dealer will buy 
them but the city store won't. It 





THREE ILLUSTRATIONS CLIPPED FROM DIRECT-MAIL PIECES WHICH SHOW HOW THE 
OVER-SIZE OVERALL IS FEATURED 


have the legs tucked up six or 
eight inches above his shoe tops. 
His shirt and jumper too will have 
room and to spare. 

The carpenter is likely to be 
dressed similarly. Also, the fac- 
tory worker. Likewise, the janitor. 

Out in the country, things are 
different. The farmer wears over- 
alls, work shirts and jumpers more 
nearly his size. 

This writer had noticed these 
things so many times that his 
curiosity was aroused to a point 
that caused him to seek informa- 
tion from an overall manufacturer. 
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has made quite a messy problem 
for us.” 

The manufacturer explained his 
difficulty in this wise: 

It seems that he can make twelve 
pairs of overalls out of forty- 
six yards of denim if the full 
range of sizes is allowed extend- 
ing from the large down to the 
small. But if a dealer orders only 
the larger sizes it will take forty- 
eight yards of material to build the 
garments. When a factory operates 
in hundreds or thousands of 
dozens as this one does, the two 
extra yards of material in each 


=~ 
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We've noticed that 
. the man who does 
Pag the best work is the 
| man who is happiest 
in his work. We’re 


all happy here at 
Bundscho’s 














J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 








HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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“i Ul ny Space-buyer 
who overlooks these, 


facts is likely to miss 
a big, big chance —~ 


In just those Southern States where our farm- 
weekly’s influence is strongest, the farmer is buying 
motor-cars more and more extensively. For instance: 


In LOUISIANA the percentage gain in 
automobile registration for 1925 far ex- 
ceeds 30 per cent, leading the whole Union 
in gain. 

In MISSISSIPPI this gain for 1925 ex- 
ceeds 29 per cent. In FLORIDA it is over 
28 per cent. In SOUTH CAROLINA it 
touches 27 per cent; in Alabama, 24 per 
cent; in North Carolina, nearly 23 per 
cent. And so on through all the thirteen 
Southern States which are covered weekly 
by 475,000 copies of the Progressive Farm- 











er and Farm Woman the farm-paper the 
South believes in. 





You need to study a little to learn what 
these percentage gains imply. Put into 
the fewest words, it translates into this: 


The Farm Weekly of Largest 
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The South today has the money, wants the motor-car, 
and is buying automobiles more rapidly, by two to one, 











_ 
yj than any other section of the United States. 

We do not rest these assertions on our own 
figures, although these are completely in ac- 
cord with the evidence of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce. 

What we ask the space-buyer to remember 
is that this territory, now eagerly buying 
automobile transportation and thus establish- 

rm- ing the buying habits of at least two genera- 
ing tions, is covered by this farm-weekly as no 
ce: other medium even begins to cover it. 
in When we say that, we say enough for any 
ox. & man of judgment in choosing media... 
on whether to use for motor-car advertising or 
anything else. And we do not stop at say- 
ing it. The DIXIE DATA BOOK proves 
= it—up to the hilt. 
it Where shall we mail your copy of the 
os Dixie Data Book . .. now? 
er Eastern REPRESENTATIVE 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
on 250 Park Avenue 
New York City 
ly Western REPRESENTATIVE 
1- f Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 
; 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
le Chicago, Ill. 
it 





- Established 1886 


StiCirculation and Most Influence 
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dozen constitutes a sizable tax on 
the transaction that has to be 
evened up some way. The manu- 
facturer must either be satisfied 
with a smaller net profit or charge 
a higher price. 

After the first overall maker 
had completed his story, the 
proposition seemed to take on such 
a finely-drawn merchandising 
angle that the investigation was 
continued. Conditions such as this 
do not just happen. There has 
to be a reason for a selling condi- 
tion so clean-cut and unmistakable. 

And after consultations with 
four other .manufacturers, the re- 
search departments of two large 
advertising agencies and the adver- 
tising managers of some business 
papers catering to the textile in- 
dustry, the genesis of this rather 
whimsical situation was found in 
advertising. 

Up to this point, the thing had 
been amusing, interesting and 
enigmatical. Now it became 
amazing—amazing because of the 
relatively small attention given the 
farm market for work clothing. 

Here is the story: 

Most of the advertising done in 
behalf of work clothing stresses 
the fact that the garments are not 
skimpy. A man wearing overalls 
and jumpers is not exactly on dress 
parade and he is not going to fuss 
about details such as length of 
sleeves and legs or wrinkles across 
the back. It must be constructed 
for comfort, utility and con- 
venience rather than appearance. 
A closely fitting work shirt on the 
back of a man shoveling coal into 
a locomotive fire-box soon would 
become a nuisance. The gentle- 
man wielding a saw or hammer, or 
shinnying up a telephone pole to 
do lineman’s work has to have 
plenty of room to swing his arms 
and legs. ; 

Manufacturers, therefore, gener- 
ally use advertising copy featuring 
a big robust man of mighty 
muscles and imposing stature. 
There he stands (or goes) in all 
his ultra-masculine majesty ar- 
rayed in  loose-fitting shirt 

and trousers containing material 
enough to make a tent. 


No _ skimping. Full _ sizes. 
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Roominess. Comfort. These are 
some of the qualities of the cloth. 
ing usually set forth in such ad- 
vertisements either by letter or 
precept. The big man, in himself, 
suggests size. The clothes draped 
on him accentuate it. The manu- 
facturer does not mean that a 
man should have his overall legs 
turned up from the bottom or that 
his shirt should be big enough for 
two men. The advertising presen- 
tation is symbolic. It is designed 
to impress the roominess idea on 
a prospective purchaser’s mind— 
not that he should buy work cloth- 
ing several sizes too large for him 
but that when he does buy the 
brand that is being advertised he 
can be certain that it is the very 
opposite of under-size. 

If he calls for size 40, in other 
words, he can be sure he is not 
getting what actually amounts to 
size 39% or 39. 

Workmen have been educated, 
by this sort of advertising, to the 
point where nothing but the over- 
size garment suits them. The law 
of suggestion which the manufac- 
turers invoked has developed a 
condition that was not foreseen. 
Dealers are shunning the smaller 
sizes, not because there are no 
small-size men, but because men 
of the 36 class demand size 40 
work clothes and so on. It takes 
more material to fill the orders 
and the manufacturers do not like 
the condition. 


WHY NOT OVER-SIZES FOR FARMERS? 


But now we come to the peculiar 
feature of the thing. A Kansas 
City overall manufacturer tells 
Printers’ Ink that for several 
years he has noticed that the or- 
ders he receives from country re- 
tailers take in the smaller sizes 
—-sizes the city dealer will not have 
at all. 

Does this mean that the country 
laborer or the farm worker is of 
smaller physical stature than the 
man in the city? 

The assumption of course is 
ridiculous and the manufacturer 
declares he knows it. He explains 
the difference in “style” by saying 
that the farmer, while wanting 
comfort and utility just as much 
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as the other person, buys work 
garments that fit him. — ' 

Why is the farmer different in 
this respect from the engineer, the 
carpenter or the bricklayer? If 
advertising, without intending it 
that way, influences city workmen 
in behalf of over-size work clothes 
why doesn’t it have the same effect 
on the farmer? 

The answer to these questions 
forces the startling conclusion that 
work clothing advertising has not 
affected the farmer in this way 
because it has not been used on 
him in anything like the propor- 
tions it has on the other classes 
of trade. 

At first sight, it would seem 
utterly absurd even to think that 
the farmer, who in the aggregate 
is the outlet for fully half of the 
country’s entire production in work 
clothing is permitted to sell himself 
and that, generally speaking, he 
has been approached rather in- 
differently in an advertising way. 
Yet, when one analyzes the plainly 
apparent cause for the farmer’s 
preference for smaller sizes, he has 
a pretty healthy suspicion that this 
is so. And when he persuades 
two or three leading manufactur- 
ers to check up on their order 
sheets for a brief period and com- 
pare city retail orders with those 
received from the country, the sus- 
picion becomes definite knowledge. 
It can be clinched by statements 
made by the manufacturers them- 
selves as to the comparative at- 
tention they give the farm 
market. 

The condition seems to come 
largely from a wish on the part 
of some of the leading producers 
to distribute mainly or wholly 
through large retail units. In 
doing this, the line of least resis- 
tance is usually followed. To 
make good in industrial communi- 
ties, a branded line of work cloth- 
ing must needs carry the union 
label. It is advertised as such to 
workmen. Under these circum- 
stances, the logical distributing 
point becomes the store in the 
larger-size town. Country stores 
are not patronized by organized 
labor to any great extent because 
that kind of labor is not any great 
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in country communities. 

The manufacturer, desiring quick 
turnover and large individual unit 
distribution, thus finds it advisable 
to centre his selling energies on 


factor 


the larger stores. He works to 
get the goods behind the counter 
and then exerts himself even more 
on the front-of-the-counter sell- 
ing angle. He persuades the re- 
tailer to buy the goods and then 
helps the retailer sell them. 

The union label, as such, means 
little or nothing to the farmer. He 
would just as soon wear garments 
bearing the label but is equally 
receptive to goods that lack it. 
Also, wearing work clothing most 
of the time, he buys it in larger 
quantities and therefore is more 
favorably inclined toward the less- 
expensive varieties. A dollar work 
shirt is a good seller in the farm 
market, whereas the mechanic 
picks one selling at perhaps $1.50. 

The foregoing is a fairly ac- 
curate picture of the fundamental 
reasons behind the greater de- 
velopment in industrial centre 
trades than in the farming com- 
munities. Just the same; it came 
as something of a shock to manu- 
facturers of branded lines of work 
clothing to realize the extent of 
their sins of omission as regards 
the farm market. They have 
known all along that it existed and 
that work clothing is a necessary 
part of the farmer’s equipment. 
But, in their anxiety to promote 
mass distribution, their selling 
presentation became one-sided and 
over-balanced, It was an analysis 
of the root reason for the country 
retailer’s willingness to handle 
smaller sizes that awakened them. 

“My advertising is going to be 
more evenly balanced hereafter,” 
a Detroit manufacturer says. “I 
am going to give more attention 
to the farm trade for the simple 
reason that under the circum- 
stances it is more profitable. It 
takes less yardage to make a 
dozen garments for country 
workers that retail say for $2 
each than to make a dozen to sell 
in cities and industrial centres 
generally at the same retail price. 

“T can readily see that we have 
overdone a good thing in the ad- 
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Gargoyle Lubricating Oil 
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Gargoyle Marine Oils 
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vertising that has brought about 
this seeming craze for big gar- 
ments. We create a demand for 
a branded item ‘at a stated retail 
price and then find that our price 
is not large enough because we 
cannot sell the smaller-size num- 
bers. Our effort to sell the work- 
men on the roominess of our goods 
has worked rather better than we 
wanted it to—or at least in a way 
we did not expect. This is some- 
thing that can be righted in time, 
no doubt. Meanwhile, here is the 
vast farm market that has been 
unspoiled in that particular.” 

This manufacturer and others 
will find that the farmer is al- 
together willing to buy branded 
work clothing. Judging from the 
experiences of a great list of 
makers of other advertised goods, 
he can be educated to a point 
where, instead of merely calling 
for a pair of overalls, he will ask 
for a pair having a branded name 
that has been made known to him 
through advertising. 

The work clothing industry has 
had its troubles—now up, now 
down, with perhaps the greatest 
weight on the down side of the 
balancing pole—because of the 
lack of a constructive and consis- 
tent advertising program. There 
have been a few notable exceptions. 
But the business as a whole has 
not been administered in a way to 
produce cumulative benefits to the 
selling end. The farm market 
situation, as brought out here, is 
ample evidence. 

There is another important mer- 
chandising principle to be learned 
from this little study of over-grown 
overalls. It is that the angle appeal 
in advertising should be carefully 
thought through so as to discount 
in advance its probable effect. It 
was all well enough for work 
clothing manufacturers to em- 
phasize roominess and ampleness. 
Allowance has to be made for pos- 


sible shrinkage in laundering. 
(Even supposedly _ pre-shrunk 
denims sometimes develop a 


retiring sort of modesty after hav- 
ing been washed.) But this con- 
sideration, and even that of pos- 
sibly wanting to wear the work 
clothing over ordinary garments. 
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is no reason why a man should in- 
sist on buying the enormously 
over-size kinds. It would be a 
rare kind of laundering that could 
reduce to ordinary man’s size a pair 
of overalls that are folded up from 
the bottom in a “cuff’ reaching 
half way to the knees. 

The advertising which created 
this distorted idea as to the neces- 
sity and desirability of plenty of 
room seems to be a case of shoot- 
ing in the dark. 





Campaign Planned for Orna- 
mental Radiator Cap 


The Ellison Bronze Company, James- 
town, N. Y., is planning an advertising 
campaign on an _ ornamental bronze 
radiator cap which it manufactures. 
Business papers will be used in Febru- 
ary followed by consumer advertising 
in national publications in the spring. 
The E. P. Remington Advertising 
Agency, Buffalo, N. Y., will direct this 
campaign. 





Engineering Account for 
Cleveland Agency 


The Matthews Engineering Company, 
Sandusky, Ohio, has appointed The 
Maxton R. Davies Company, Cleveland 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 

Thaddeus V. Gore & Company, Inc., 
Canton, Ohio, and The Warm Air 
Furnace Fan Company, Cleveland, have 
also placed their accounts with this 
agency. 





United Electric Company 
Appointments 


Harry A. Duryea, who has been a 
divisional manager and regional sales 
director of The United Electric Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio, manufacturer of 
vacuum cleaners, has been appointed 
sales manager of the portable cleaner 
division. Walter C. Wicker has been 
made sales manager of the Tuec in- 
stalled cleaner division. 





Starts Advertising Service at 
Philadelphia 


G. G. Nearing, recently with_ the 
Chilton Class Journal Company, Phila- 
delphia, has started an advertising ser- 
vice of his own at that city. He was 
formerly with The Aitkin-Kynett Com- 
pany, Philadelphia advertising agency. 





John Buchanan Dead 
John Buchanan, head of the John 
Buchanan Advertising Agency, Boston, 
died recently at that city, at the age 
of fifty-five. He also was president of 
the Plate Glass Insurance Company, 
Boston. 
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Auto Show 
Advertising:.... 


N Sunday, January 

24th, The Detroit 
Free Press printed its An- 
nual Automobile Show 
| Number. 

Not only was this issue the 
largest ever printed by 
| The Free Press, but it also 
carried more automotive 
advertising lineage than 
any other Detroit news- 
| paper, as the figures given 
| below show: 

FREE PRESS 
| 104,902...... Lines 
Second Paper 
eee Lines 
Free Press Lead 
a Lines 
| The local advertising vol- 
| ume of The Free Press 
| alone was nearly as great 
as the total volume of the 
| third newspaper. 
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The 
| Sisal Detroit Free Press 


| VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
National Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit 
San Francisco 
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Successful Farming serves the farm 
home—as it has done for over 23 
years. It's a farm trade paper, finan- 
cial journal, woman's publication and 
a magazine, rolled into a well-rounded 
publication that appeals to all mem- 
bers of the farm family— 


The backbone of most successful cam- 
paigns to the farm field. 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING - THE DAIRY FARMER 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
F. O. BOHEN, Advertising Director 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Des Moines, lowa 


More than a Million 
copies monthly to real 
farm homes in real 
farm territory. 








SUCCESSF 













Chicago Office: New York Office: St. Louis Office: 
123 W. Madison St. 270 Madison Ave. Syndicate Trust Bldg. 
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| Where 35 Per Cent 
Gets 47 Per Cent 


Mere “‘coverage’’ should not be confused with real 
d circulation among real farmers who live where mer- 
/  chandise finds its largest farm sale. 


Farmers in the “Heart States’ constitute 35% of the 
National farm population and receive 47% of the 
National farm income. 


yy Successful Farming subscribers are not only concen- 
trated in the “Heart States,” but also lead in— 





Farm owned automobiles 

Farm lighting plants 

Modern home heating 

Homes with running water 

Homes with baths 

New building—houses, barns, hog houses, 
poultry houses, silos, etc. 


For $6 a line you can tell your story in more than a 
million of the better farm homes every month. Con- 
centrate on the farm territory that is most pros- 
perous because best improved and. most productive. 
Remember— 


“There’s a Difference In Farm Papers.” 


FARMING 


Kansas City Office: Minneapolis Office: Western Office: 
Land Bank Bldg. Palace Bldg. Sharon Bldg., San Francisco 
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Nova Scotia Quebec Ontario 





The Dealer— 
He Sees It! 


The efficiency of newspaper advertis- 
ing is greatly increased by the fact 
that the dealer (the important link 
in the chain of distribution) also uses 
the newspapers. In looking for his 
own advertisement—he sees yours— 
and he also knows his customers see 
it too. 


EhkePaily Aewspapers 
Gals ie Gannda 


Your agency will give you facts and figures 


Pacific Market Ontario Market 
Population Newspaper Population Newspaper 
Vancouver ..... 175,000 Province TOMO on kceed 650,000 Globe 
Vistetld .ccccce 60,000 Colonist a 650,000 Telegram 
Hamilton ..... 121,000 Spectator 
Prairie Market London ....... 70,000 Advertiser 
Population Newspaper a 70,000 Free Press 
Winnipeg ..... 280,000 Free Press Kingston ...... 25,000 Whig 
Winnipeg ..... 280,000 Tribune Kitchener ..... 30,000 Record 
Edmonton ..... 70,000 Journal Peterboro ..... 25,000 Examiner 
Lethbridge .... 15,000 Herald Brookville ..... 12,000 Recorder-Times 
Calgary ....... 75,000 Herald 
Regina ....... 35,000 Leader & Post Quebec Market 
Saskatoon ..... 31,000 Phoenix & Star Population N “an 
Moose Jaw..... 20,000. Times & Herald mete? 839,000 pat ai 
Maritime Market Quebec ........ 117,500 a 
Population Newspaper Sherbrooke .... 25,000 La Tribune 
Halifax ....... 75,000 Herald & Mail (French) 





Manitoba Alberta 
Saskatchewan British Cotumbia 


Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, LIMITED, General Advertising Agents, Toronto, Canads 
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America’s Star Export Salesman 
Hits a Snag 


Our Motion Pictures Are Beginning to Meet Difficulties Abroad 


By James True 


ECRETARY HOOVER’S re- 

cent statement regarding the 
development of American exports 
was immensely gratifying to the 
entire country, to judge from 
newspaper comment. However, it 
did not include mention of one 
of the most influential factors in 
bringing our exports above pre- 
war levels. The truth is that 
American moving pictures are 
creating an enormous demand in 
foreign countries for all kinds of 
American merchandise. There is 
no doubt that these pictures have 
exerted an important influence in 
swelling export sales. 


Unfortunately, this influence 
cannot be measured. There are 
still many American exporters 


who believe that the movies have 
had little or nothing to do with 
the increase in foreign demand for 
their products. But the consensus 
of those economists who have 
studied the subject is that there 
are few greater selling powers for 
American goods in practically all 
of the countries of the world. 
The peoples of many countries 
now consider America as_ the 
arbiter of manners, fashions, 
sports, customs and standards of 
living. If it were not for the bar- 
rier we have estabiished, there is 
no doubt that the American movies 
would be bringing us a flood of 
immigrants. As it is, in a vast 
number of instances, the desire to 
come to this country is thwarted, 
and the longing to emigrate is 
changed into a desire to imitate. 
The selling influence of this con- 
dition is proved by the demand 
abroad for products the use of 
which has been confined to this 
country. Word comes from sev- 
eral countries that swimming pools 
are being constructed by the 
wealthier classes, and that the for- 
eign makers of bathing suits have 
been compelled to adapt their de- 
sign to the California model. 
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Fashionable entertainments are 
plainly showing the influence of 
motion picture ideals. Not only 
are our manners being introduced, 
but national habits and customs 
are affected, and in several coun- 
tries new houses show the in- 
fluence of American architecture. 

Not long ago, several large 
British manufacturers complained 
that they had been compelled to 
change the established styles of the 
shoes they made for their cus- 
tomers in the Far East, and they 
traced the change directly to the 
movies from America. Last year, 
a large demand for sewing ma- 
chines in China could be credited 
to no other influence. 

Although the bobbed female 
head is as ancient as history, its 
latest vogue is comparatively re- 
cent. During the last few years, 
the fashion has encircled the globe, 
and there is no doubt that its 
world-wide popularity is due very 
largely to the influence of the 
American flapper on the screen. 
In the same way, American styles 
in clothing are being introduced. 
Our films have great sociological 
and political value. They are ad- 
vertising American customs and 
manners to the world; but they 
are undoubtedly of far greater 
value in indirectly selling our 
merchandise. 


OUR FILMS MEETING RESISTANCE 


Quite naturally, the governments 
of several large countries have 
been concerned over this condition 
for some time. They have, in not 
an unfriendly way, resented the 
many advantages following the 
popularity of our films, and two 
of our strongest competitors, Ger- 
many and England, are building 
up a resistance to the distribution 
of American moving pictures. 

Last year, the Universum Film 
Aktiengesellschaft, popularly 
known as “Ufa,” is supposed to 
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have originated a contingent sys- 
tem which has been in force in 
Germany for some time. In this 
country, nobody appears to know 
just what part Ufa assumed in 
the adoption of this system by the 
German government ; but it is gen- 
erally supposed that the greatest 
film organization in the country 
planned the scheme and induced 
the government to adopt it. At 
any rate, the government require- 
ment is that one picture manufac- 
tured in Germany must be sub- 
mitted for censorship to every 
foreign film submitted. 

Ufa produces about 70 per cent 
of all domestic moving pictures 
and controls the greater part of 
film distribution in Germany. The 
organization owns or holds under 
lease about 150 theatres, and prob- 
ably controls, through its distribu- 
tion facilities, between 500 and 600 
more. It has created a producing 
and distributing business which 
practically monopolizes the movie 
industry of the country. It now 
appears that England is planning 
to adopt a similar course. 

From several sources in Wash- 
ington, it was learned recently that 
the Government cannot do any- 
thing officially to prevent this sort 
of discrimination. It can only 
have its representatives, in co- 
operation with the film and other 
industries, unofficially investigate, 
protest, object and request. The 
condition plainly demands a united 
effort on the part of our indus- 
tries to prove to the governments 
involved that their restrictions are 
short-sighted, and that healthy and 
creative competition must rest on 
the economic foundation of qual- 
ity, fairness and demand. 

Of course, both the government 
and the American moving picture 
industry have been active in re- 
sisting the restrictions. Last April, 
two of the officials of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distribu- 
tors of America went to Germany 
and conferred with the United 
States commercial attaché in Ber- 
lin. Later, they protested to the 
German government, and requested 
that a high tariff be. substituted for 
the requirement. Their argument 
was, and they attempted to prove 
to the government officials, that 
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the requirement is unsound eco- 
nomically, since it facilitates mo- 
nopoly and instead of encouraging 
the production of artistic domestic 
films, it merely stimulates the 
making of the cheapest kind of 
pictures. Already in Germany 
there is a tendency to produce 
films for the sole purpose of sub- 
mitting them to censorship, in 
order to secure the privilege of 
showing American pictures. 


GERMAN SITUATION IS BAD 


Another danger to American in- 
terests in general, and to the film 
industry in particular, is disclosed 
by the fact that the German regu- 
lation comes to an end on May 1, 
this year. At that time, unless the 
German government takes the 
necessary steps to prevent it, prac- 
tically all of the domestic pictures 
available as compensations will 
have been utilized, and importa- 
tions will be brought to a stand- 
still. It is possible that Germany 
intends to bring about this result; 
but, to prevent it, our commercial 
attaché at Berlin has presented to 
the German government a com- 
plete statement of America’s view- 
point, and has attempted to point 
out the most profitable and fairest 
means and methods by which the 
German film industry can develop 
fully in competition with our own. 

In England, the condition is even 
inore serious because that country 
is our best moving picture cus- 
tomer, and it is likely that any re- 
strictions she may impose will be 
promptly imitated by other British 
countries. Just now there is much 
talk in England of the advisability 
of adopting a quota system, which 
will allow nine imported films to 
be shown for every one British- 
made picture exhibited. 

This one to nine quota, if adopt- 
ed, will be in effect for a period of 
only three months, according to 
the last report, and then gradually 
increased. It is supposed to be a 
proposal to the government by the 
British film producers. But re- 
cently the entire proposition was 
voted down by the exhibitors who 
claimed that they will lose money 
if the restriction becomes effective, 
since the British public will not 
patronize British films to an ex- 
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In As Many Colors 
As You Need 


Your card in the Fifth Avenue Coaches can be 
printed in as many colors as you need, to show your 
goods to their best advantage, and it costs no more 
than it costs to display a black and white card in the 
same position—20 cents a thousand. 

Fifth Avenue coach passengers form a unique con- 
stituency. They number 500,000 different persons, 
who pay a ten cent fare (all other lines of trans- 
portation in New York City cost 5 cents) for a clean, 
comfortable, seated ride to the shopping district of 
New York City. 

The ten cent fare assures you of the attention of 
people with purchasing power much greater than the 
average. The class of advertisements carried in the 
coaches testifies to this fact. They are quality 
accounts. 

Circulars fully explanatory will be sent upon 
request. 


Advertising Agency commission 13% Cash discount 3% 


JOHN H. LIVINGSTON, JR. 


Advertising Space in the Fifth Avenue Coaches 


(The 10-cent-fare coaches, in which no standing is allowed.) 
425 Fifth Avenue New York 
Telephone Caledonia 0260 




























































tent that is profitable to the ex- 
hibitors. 

Regardless of this action, it ap- 
pears that the English government 
is determined to do something to 
aid the British industry at the ex- 
pense of American films. The 
supposition is that if the producers 
and exhibitors do not accept the 
proposition as it is, something else 
more stringent and _ undesirable 
will be inaugurated by the govern- 
ment. Under the proposed plan, 
the restriction would be progres- 
sive until 1929, when the require- 
ment would be one British film to 
every four imported pictures ex- 
hibited. 

As to relieving the condition, the 
only remedy appears to be the 
rather difficult task of placing the 
facts before the people of the 
countries concermed. It is sup- 
posed that the governments will 
act according to the desire of all 
the people when the people make 
their desires known. Therefore, it 
is to the interest of every Ameri- 
can exporter to do what he can to 
relieve the condition in Germany 
and England and to prevent a 
similar condition developing in 
other countries of the world. 





Realty Account for Asheville, 
N. C., Agency 


The Lake Lure Development Com- 
pany, Chimney Rock, C., real estate, 
has appointed the Asheville, N. C., of- 
fice of Carl J. Balliett, Inc., advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Plans call for the use of out- 
door advertising in Florida and news- 
papers. 


C. T. Croucher Joins Albert 
Frank Agency 


Charles T. Croucher joined Albert 
Frank & Company, New York advertis- 
ing agency, on Februar 1. He has 
been on the sales staff of The Literary 
Digest, New York, and was formerly 
Eastern United States manager of the 
Consolidated Press Ltd. 








General Motors Yearly Sales 
Gain 


Sales of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, during 1925 totaled 827,793 
automobiles. This is 170,225 more 
vehicles than were sold to users in 1924. 
In 1923, 731,281 cars were sold. In 
1922 sales totaled 446,334 automobiles. 
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What Should the Price 
Be? 


Peck ApvERTISING AGENCY, INc, 
New York, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

* * * From your knowledge of the 
field, which would have a better chance 
in the way of sales—a fifteen cent price 
or a twenty cent price, the article being 
a new idea in tooth brush holders? 

Ratpo ROSENTHAL. 





[* all depends. This is a matter 
that could be determined only by 
investigation among, and consulta- 
tion with, jobbers and retailers. 
Tests also might be made by ar- 
rangement with various local drug- 
gists. The public’s buying habits 
must be studied. If people are ac- 
customed to pay fifteen cents for a 
tooth brush holder, they will mani- 
fest considerable resistance to 
twenty cents, unless they are well 
sold on superior quality. It must be 
remembered that low prices tend 
to stimulate volume of sales. 
If you don’t agree, take a look 
at Henry Ford’s income tax.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Harry Landsiedel, President, 
Dalton Adding Machine 


Harry Landsiedel, vice-president and 
general manager of the Dalton Add- 
ing Machine Company, Cincinnati, has 
been elected president to succeed the 
late James L. Dalton. Mr. Landsiedel 
has been with the company for twenty- 
one years. 





W. L. Norman with Wallace 
C. Richardson 


William L. Norman, formerly a 
county agent for Tompkins and Madi- 
son Counties, N. Y., has joined the 
sales staff of Wallace C. Richardson, 
publishers’ representative, New York. 





To Represent Long Island 
Newspapers 
The Queens-Long Island List, Inc., 
New York, has been organized to rep- 
resent a up of Long Island news- 
papers. . F. Donnocker, formerly of 
the New York Herald, is manager. 





Maryland County <Advertises 
for a Physician 

Residents of Dorchester County, 

Maryland, have been’ without a 


physician and are now using newspaper 
advertising at Baltimore to secure one. 
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“What can I read to my 
children?” 

























This question is easily answered in People’s Home journal 
homes. 


Each month the Thornton W. Burgess stories about Peter 
Rabbit and his companions of the Green Meadow are an- 
xiously awaited by the children and their mothers. What a 
happy time they have following the adventures of these little 
animals and how they love the People’s Home Journal for 
giving them this entertainment. 


Just as service to readers in all home-making problems is the 
underlying purpose of the People’s Home Journal, so bringing 
happiness to the children is the inspiration behind the stories 
of Mr. Burgess. 


This is just another special feature that makes People’s Home 
Journal essential in an ever widening circle of homes. 


PEOPLES HOME 
| JOURNAL 


950,000 Net Paid 
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Such service 


makes new customers 
for foods and household appliances 


O bride ever took up her duties as house- 

keeper without experiencing genuine pride 
of possession and achievement — of her kitchen 
equipment and her culinary efforts. 


Yet the planning of twenty-one meals per 
week, fifty-two weeks per year, represents a 
total of thought and labor which usually dim- 
inishes her interest within one year. 


Mayfair Service offers house- 
keeping thrills to the woman 
’ who has kept house for 
ten years. 
* * * 






At the Mayfair auditorium, nothing is for sale. 
Yet every day new customers are made for the 
products there displayed. 


Brand demand is created. And intelligent 
merchandising tie-ups insure the filling of the 
demand. ‘sé « 


Every article of food or house- 
hold equipment possesses one or 
more points of interesting indi- 
viduality. It is the pleasure of 
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each member of the Mayfair staff to make these 
points live in the minds of the women who 


come to Mayfair for help and 
advice. 


Booths and window displays, 
lectures and demonstrations — 
samples and printed matter to 
take home—this combination of 
sales methods tells the manufacturer’s story 
by an appeal to g/l the senses. Popular do- 
mestic science experts put across sales 
ideas which printed advertising can- 
not, and dealers will not, stress. 





* * * 


The charges for Mayfair Service are 

based upon a guaranteed average daily 

attendance by women sincerely interested in 

the food and equipment they buy for their 
homes. 


May we send you detailed in- 
formation? 


MAYFAIR 


DEMONSTRATION AUDITORIUM 
25 West 434 Street, New York City 


Operated by SHAW ADVERTISING CORPORATION 
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“It’s Still True That Nearly Anything 
That Can Be Sold, Can Be Advertised and 
Sold By Mail.” 


So says Printers’ Ink, according to their 
story on page | 29 of the January 21st issue, 
entitled, 


Saddle Horses, Bees, 
Canaries—or what 
have you? 


For years a leader in volume of advertis- 
ing in the mail-order field, The Household 
Journal stands ready to prove the above 
statements. 


If you have felt an urge to try mail-order 
selling, your advertising in Household Jour- 
nal will tell you if it can be done. 


700,000 paid in advance circulation at 
$2.75 the line. 


Concentrated in the rich towns and vil- 
lages of the middle west. 


44 
‘ @) ws ) Va 
| | 
| a 
\ | | \ | ime j 
) yy) SO 


IRA E. SEYMOUR, Ado. Mgr. 
Batavia, Illinois 






Chicago Office New York Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager 
Bell Building, 307 Michigan Blvd. 116 W. 39th St. 


Central 0937 Room 634 
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A Plea for Imagination in Industrial 
Advertising 






Imagination Dismisses Argument and, If Properly Expressed, Substitutes 
for It Counsel and Advice 


By M. L. Wilson 


Vice-President, The 


DON’T think I am telling tales 

out of school when I say that 
judged by modern standards, sell- 
ing and distribution methods in in- 
dustry are way behind production 
methods. This has come about 
quite naturally. A little time ago, 
industry sold easily what it pro- 
duced, but today, conditions have 
changed. Competition has sprung 
up and made selling necessary 
(and in selling I include distribu- 
tion and advertising). In many 
plants this fact is recognized to the 
full, but in many plants still there 
is overwhelming interest in manu- 
facturing—and only a slight in- 
terest in selling. A great deal of 
thought is given to the flow of 
production through the mill, and 
very little thought is given, very 
little imagination employed as to 
what should and can be made to 
happen on the journey of the mer- 
chandise between the shipping 
floor and the consumer. 

There is great pride in efficiency 
in operation. Great minds, great 
engineering brains with imagina- 
tion to burn, work out and watch 
every step of manufacture. If 
there is any hitch everybody gets 
on the job to remedy the trouble. 
New minds, if necessary, are 
brought in. When the wheels stop 
even for a moment, there is a great 
stir—the wheels must turn. The 
raw material must be on hand, 
every machine must work inces- 
santly; there must be no_ stop. 
There must be no delay or Cain 
will be raised. , 

But, do the president, the chiei 
engineer and the chairman of the 
board raise the roof if shipments 
are not reaching their destination 
as they ought to, if the advertising 
is not reflecting the house properly 





_ Portions of an address before a meet- 
ing of Eastern Industrial Advertisers at 
Philadelphia on February 4. 





Blackman Company 


to the prospects, if it is on the 
beaten track, “just advertising,” if 
the advertising and selling are not 
going hand in hand, and if markets 
are scattered and covered without 
rhyme or reason? Well, they may 
in some cases, but I know of seme 
where those high up are only cas- 
ually interested in anything be- 
yond production. Production is 
their god and efficiency in produc- 
tion is the idol they worship. 

Just to be emphatic, I claim that 
it is just as necessary if imagina- 
tive planning is to be effective, that 
the different steps from the ship- 
ping floor to the consumer be made 
with an even and with an uninter- 
rupted pace as that production 
should flow evenly from the raw 
material to the shipping floor. I 
believe that it is just as important 
to capital invested in the business, 
to the most efficient president and 
to the hardest boiled engineer in 
the company that production, ad- 
vertising, distribution and selling 
go hand in hand as it is that pro- 


duction schedules are unbroken 
and the flow of merchandise is 
constant. 


Before we go on any further, 
let us get straight in our minds 
exactly what we are talking about. 
The Century Dictionary ‘defines 
imagination as: 


Imagination—The act or faculty of 
forming a mental image of an object or 
the general name for the totality of 
such images. 

The act of 
scheming. 


devising, planning or 


I rather like that sub-definition 
—‘‘The act of devising, planning 
or scheming.” And in the back- 
ground I like to think of imagina- 
tion as used always to produce 
bigger, better and more profitable 
results. 

Looked at in this way, imagina- 
tion is not only something to be 
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applied to the advertising itself, 
but most distinctly, it is the very 
act of devising or planning the 
campaign of which copy is only a 
component part. 


I would like to quote from 
an advertising manager who 
wrote me: 


“If I were asked what is my 
principal criticism of industrial 
advertising, I should reply, ‘It's 
strict adherence to the beaten path 
and the shifting of imaginative 
thought in the plannings of cam- 
paigns and copy.” 

Engineering minds deal with un- 
changing laws. There is only one 
best way to do anything. This 
cause produces that effect. Facts, 
established facts, and results that 
are sound can only be reached by 
the application of facts. It does 
not make much difference how you 
dish them up, just so long as they 
are facts; the more technical the 
better. And that, in advertising, 
means the beaten path—the stifled 
thought. 

It’s no good using imagination 
in copy if the people back of you 
and about you think that there is 
only one way to arouse another’s 
imagination and action, and that 
is, “to give him facts’—the drier 
the easier to get O’Kd.—a techni- 
cal description of a machine, its 
uses and perhaps (as a great con- 
cession) a picture of the old man 
telling his superintendent that he 
has the old man’s permission to 
instruct the purchasing agent to 
place an order for one. 

As you sit down to write an ad- 
vertisement, do you write to the 
dry-fact.side of your man, or do 
you write to him as one who has 
some imagination and who is ac- 
tuated by the same reactions and 
emotions to which you react? For, 
remember, even the engineer is 
actuated just as you are by love, 
fear, joy, disgust, wonder, anger, 
elation, desire to be one of the 
crowd, acquisition, imitation and 
habit. Now, why on earth isn’t 
it just as reasonable that you 
should be able to reach his imagi- 
nation effectively through one or 
more of these emotions which 
form his very life, as it is to try 
to reach him, ignoring the fact 
that he has a human side? 
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That’s one way to get out of the 
beaten path. In craftsmanship it 
works out as imagination applied 
to the McGraw-Hill seven points 
of copy interest in industry. 

(1) Show uses 

(2) Give working data 

(3) Describe new features 

(4) Describe new installations 

(5) Give cost data 

(6) Discuss service 

(7) Tell how product is made 

Won't you, just for the fun of 
it, let your imagination link up 
these human emotions I have listed 
with these appeals to any propo- 
sition you have in mind, and see 
how fascinating the result will be? 

Perhaps one good thought is, 
“Always remember that the man 
you are talking to is human.” 
And in the doing of this, I take 
it for granted that you agree with 
me that every fact concerning the 
machine, every claim you make 
for performance, must be stated 
with meticulous clarity. Where 
technical language is used it must 
be absolutely accurate so that your 
flight of imagination may not be 
marred by such invariable semi- 
inaccuracies that jar on us when 
we read the American jokes in 
Punch. Everything technical must 
be right; be stated naturally, and 
what is not technical must never 
be obviously lugged in by the ears 
to make the advertisement look 
imaginative. 

Our advertising friend brought 
up a real point when he mentioned 
that failing of “the shifting of 
imaginative thought in the plan- 
ning of advertising campaigns and 
copy.” 

I suggest that this may be over- 
come: 

First, by the campaign being the 
result of group conferences be- 
tween officials, the sales depart- 
ment, and the advertising depart- 
ment. 

Second, by having the campaign 
based on a definite objective—an 
objective that is interwoven with 
the imaginative thinking of pro- 
duction, marketing, sales and dis- 
tribution. 

Third, by a clearer imaginative 
concept of what you are doing. 

Fourth, by a stronger feeling 
concerning the part advertising 
must play in the success of the 
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d cA Letter 


from F.G. Smith, President and General Manager 
of The Osborn Manufacturing Company, manu- 
facturers of Osborn Brushes, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Cleveland, Ohio, 
December 8th, 1925. 
The Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen : 

I am quite sure you will be very glad to learn 
that we plan to advertise Osborn Blue Handle 
Household anc Personal Use Brushes, throughout 
1926, in The Christian Science Monitor. 


In fact, we are so thoroughly gratified with the 
response which has come from our advertising in 
the Monitor throughout 1925 that a decision was 
reached to substantially increase the amount of 
space to be used in 1926. (Nearly 100% increase, 
I am told.) 


Personally, I wish to take this occasion to ex- 
press to you—to your organization and to the 
readers of the Monitor throughout the world, our 
appreciation of the splendid support which we 
have received. 

This new Division of our business (Osborn Blue 
Handle Household and Personal Use Brush) has 
developed splendidly and the indications are that 
1926 will hold much for us, as we trust and feel 
confident it will for The Christian Science Monitor 
and its large family. 
Cordially, 
The Osborn Manufacturing Company 
F. G. Smith, 
President and General Manager. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


An International Daily Newspaper Publishing 
SELECTED ADVERTISING 
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inter-related departments and the 
business as a whole,—a feeling, 
which, to be effective, must amount 
to conviction. 

Fifth, by the cultivation and 
employment of more permanent 
motives in thought, word and 
deed. 

Let me caution you against the 
“hammer and tongs” application 
of imagination. Anyone can make 
a noise—even a bass drum. It is 
somewhat the fashion in industrial 
advertising sometimes to shriek, 
and it is sometimes difficult to dis- 
tinguish the different voices of the 
shouters. 

The day of argument is over, 
because argument begets argu- 
ment, and you can’t get anywhere 
in business by arguing. 

Imagination dismisses argument, 
and if properly expressed, substi- 
tutes for it counsel and advice. 

When you display imagination 
you do not necessarily have to be 
theatrical. The quietest-looking 
advertisement may be the most 
imaginative, if in no other respect 
than by way of contrast. 

At the same time, unusual illus- 
trations, arresting headlines, and 
an appeal to an emotion in an un- 
expected way, may be used soundly 
to get the attention of the man 
whose attention is hard to attract. 

An advertisement which answers 
exactly to this description is one 
of a series published by Niles- 
Bement. 

I confess I smiled and had a 
nice feeling of friendliness as I 
glanced at the illustration and slid 
easily into the text. 

The illustration was one of the 
first automobiles, or rather “horse- 
less carriages.” Two well-satisfied 
gentlemen sit on the high seat back 
of the low dashhoard. The gent 
to the left has sideburns, and a 
rakish Scotch cap. He holds the 
steering rod casually, with a 
jaunty air. The gent to the right 
wears an English “bowler” of the 
vintage of ‘06, is very stiff, feet 
braced, and evidently conscious 
that he is having his picture taken. 

The caption is “Don’t Laugh.” 

Under the caption is a_ sub- 
caption, “Think of the Old Ma- 
chine Tools in Your Shop—Tools 
as Obsolete as This Car.” 
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Then from the text, “They 
work, of course, just as this old 
car will run, but they are slow, 
costly, and hopelessly inefficient. 
Get ‘a birthday list’ of your tools, 
Send the list with the dates and 
let us tell you in each instance why 
the tool is or is not obsolete and 
how you can replace it and make 
money on your investment.” 

I asked a copy writer to give me 
a quick example of no imagina- 
tion shown in a headline, and one 
in which imagination was displayed. 

His answer is good enough to 
repeat. 

“In advertising a turbine or 
some accessory of a turbine to 
electrical service stations; 

“No imagination: ‘The turbine 
in an electrical service station must 
never fail.’ 

“Tmagination shown: ‘The whole 
town walks in darkness if your 
turbine fails.’” 

The illustration may carry the 
imaginative load of an advertise- 
ment. An example of this is the 
series of Lehigh Portland Cement 
advertisements that are now run- 
ning in the industrial and architec- 
tural press. 

The text “Toward Tomorrow” 
is so short that the whole reliance 
for effectiveness is placed on the 
impression made by the Ferris pic- 
tures of gigantic cement ware- 
houses, magnificent bridges, im- 
pressive double-decked streets of 
concrete. 

A diagram may be used effec- 
tively to arouse the imagination of 
the man responsible for produc- 
tion. Such a diagram is that pre- 
pared by the Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany and published in one of its 
industrial advertisements. 


SOME DON’TS 


Don't hesitate to acquire from 
others the result of their imagi- 
nation. 

Don’t fail to catch the imagina- 
tive outpourings of those who have 
positions not the highest. 

Don’t discourage anybody from 
talking over with you any for- 
ward looking step they may have 
in mind. 

Don’t keep your imaginative 
thinking all to yourself. Check up 

(Continued on page 129) 
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-- KINGSTON POUGHKEEPSIE NEWBURGH 


a Mev Yorkinlbany 


t’s 150 Miles 
Why r.. make this your first selling jump? 


From the sales and advertising standpoint, it will pay you to make 
sure that your first leap out of New York or Albany lands you 
squarely in the select, compact, in-between territory known as 


THE 


MID-HUDSON REGION 


Urban Population, 100,000; Trading Popula- 
tion, 300,000. 


Conveniently located—easily accessible—and a 
market of great potentialities that can be can- 
vassed in a day. 


CITIES 
POUGHKEEPS! STAR 
en aes NEWS 
KINGSTON FREEMAN 
Buy Them as a Unit. Sell Every Individual. 


One Contract. One Rate. 


Write for full, accurate information regarding 
Mid-Hudson marketing possibilities for your 
product to 


Ingraham-Powers 


Nigral (ANC) New Yorn. 
19 So. La Salle Street 350 Madison Avenue 
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How shall we judge 


In 


I; not their value based 
upon the market itself in terms of 
where that market really buys ? 


HERE do the Boston 

department stores get 
the bulk of their business? 
Do they draw their biggest 
volume from the 30-mile trad- 
ing radius ordinarily credited 
to Boston? 


They do not. That trading radius 
contains five other large cities with 
shopping centres of their own. 74% 
of all packages delivered by Boston 
department stores go to homes lo- 
cated within 12 miles. 


This is proved by the Clearing 
House Parcel Delivery which serves 
nearly all the foremost Boston 
stores and which does not deliver 
outside an average 12-mile 
radius from City Hall because 
there is not enough business to 
warrant maintaining such 
delivery. 

64% of all charge accounts in a 
most representative Boston store 
are also within the 12-mile area. 

This shows the richness of this 
territory which has a per capita 
wealth of nearly $2000. 

And in this same 12-mile area are 
located most of the grocery stores, 
the drug stores, the hardware stores, 
the dry goods stores, served by any 
newspaper campaign in Boston. 


Why does the Globe lead? 


HE GLOBE has the oldest 
woman’s page in America. It is 
a page edited very largely by 
Boston women themselves. 





The Globe deals with the smaller, 
local sports as fully as most papers 
deal with national events. It en- 
courages attention from the high 
school lad—the man in the suburb. 


And the Globe deals with local and 
national politics, with religious sub- 
jects, broadly and fairly. 


These are the policies of the 
Globe. They must be sound if the 
Globe’s preponderance of circula- 
tion in the real Boston 1s accepted 
as a measure of their appeal. 


Retailers want a concen- 


trated demand 


To. wide-spread newspaper 
circulation may get distribution 
but it cannot build demand. 


The Globe offers every national 
advertiser exactly what Boston re- 
tailers of every kind want—a con- 
centrated, quantity circulation 
covering the quality homes that 
really buy in Boston. , 


If you want the greatest coverage 
of quality circulation in the Boston 
trading territory, buy the Globe 
first. 


y A ry 


Total Net Paid Circulation Is 
279,461 Daily 526,532 Sunday 


It is pretty generally true in all cities 
with large suburban population that, in 
the metropolitan area, when the 
Sunday circulation is practically the same 
or greater than the daily circulation, 
there is proof of a real seven-day reader 
interest with a minimum of casual readers 
of the commuting type. 
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newspaper values 
Boston ? 












In the Area A and B, 
Boston’s 12-mile Trading area, are 


64% of department store charge accounts 

74% of all department store package deliveries 
61% of all grocery stores 

57% of all drug stores 

60% of all hardware stores 

57° of all dry goods stores 

55° of all furniture stores 

46% of all automobile dealers and garages 


Here the Sunday Globe delivers 34,367 more copies 
than the next Boston Sunday newspaper. The Globe 
concentrates — 199,392 daily — 176,479 Sunday. 


€ DOSton ope 
CThe Globe sells Boston: 
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The Consistent Leader 


= a 
National Advertising 
NEW YORK EVENING NEWSPAPERS 


During the year 1925 The Sun led the second New 
York evening newspaper by almost One Million Lines 
of National Advertising. 








Second 
The Sun Evening Newspaper The Sun’s Lead 


° Lines Lines Lines 
1925—3,765,150 2,774,910 990,240 
1924—3,018,102 2,433,392 584,710 
1923—2,368,588 2,241,048 127,540 








The reason for these consistent gains is that The Sun 
is a clean, sane, vigorous newspaper enjoying the 
confidence of its readers and advertisers. Its progress 
can be summed up in one word from the advertisers’ 
point of view—Results. 


A very rigid censorship on all advertising is maintained. 


Che aie Sun. 


280 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
BOSTON WASHINGTON, D. C. CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Old South Building Munsey Building 208 So. La Salle St First National Bank Building 


LOS ANGELES PARIS LONDON 





Van Nuys Building 49 Avenue de l’Opera 40-43 Fleet St. 
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all along the line. Be sure that 
what you have in mind is sound 
procedure and not a mere stunt. 

Don’t start work that bears the 
distinct impression of your imag- 
ination, hoping that single-handed 
it will fight your selling and dis- 
tributing battle—it won't. 

Don’t expect immediate miracles 
just because you know your effort 
has imagination. Sound results 
take time to attain. 

Don’t confuse “fancy” with im- 
agination. Fancy is the lighter and 
more frivolous word and is often 
mistaken for the stronger word. 
Using “fancy” only is like putting 
a Ford engine in a Lincoln car. 
The engine will run, but it won't 
drive the car very well. 

Don’t fail to cultivate permanent 
motives. Project your planning 
over a period of years if possible. 
Get everybody working quietly and 
persistently back of your imagina- 
tive thinking. 

Don’t let your imagination 
swerve you for a moment from 
the path of sincerity. Be sincere 
always, remembering that never 
= how fine the trimmings may 

be, if the advertisement is insin- 
cere, it cannot carry conviction— 
it cannot be effective. And also 
remember, it won’t carry convic- 
tion if the trimmings are the only 
real thing about it. 

Now I wish to make a practical 
suggestion. After all your imag- 
inative thinking is done and the 
advertisement is complete, why not 
“edit” your copy or have someone 
“edit” it? First, consider thought- 
fully what you have written, then 
check your copy against the fol- 
lowing questions: 

(1.) Is it in line with the copy 
platform in this campaign—the 
platform which has been established 
by the joint counsel of the board, 
the officers, the sales department, 
and your advertising department? 

(2.) Does it quickly engage the 
reader’s interest—not should it, but 
does it? Does it appeal to his im- 
agination, through some of the 
emotions—love, fear, joy, disgust, 
wonder, anger, elation, desire to be 
one of a crowd, acquisition, con- 
struction, susceptibility to sugges- 
tion, imitation, or habit? 
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(3.) Is it built around instruc- 
tive facts, not mere selfish claims, 
but facts that are seldom recog- 
nized, or sometimes overlooked, or 
information unselfishly given 
which will help the man you are 
trying to influence? 

(4.) Is it written in aé¢curate, 
technical language, that is, is the 
technical part free from slips and 
errors which would annoy the 
technical man? 

(5.) Is it free from loose, un- 
sound statements of a general na- 
ture—verbose claims, half truths, 
etc. f 

(6.) Is it clear and crisp, even 
though long copy was obviously 
called for? 

(7.) Is it reasonably free from 
waste words and statements; can 
it be cut down and strengthened? 

(8.) Could you honestly say that 
this advertisement is out of the 
beaten path and shows imagina- 
tion? 

Then edit the headline. 

(1.) Does it show imagination 
and thought? Is it unusual or 
striking—not necessarily bizarre, 
but what one might call “outstand- 
ing?” 

(2.) Does it appeal to something 
interesting such as promotion, or 
added efficiency, or in a striking 
way to one or more of the emo- 
tions listed—love, fear, joy, dis- 
gust, wonder, anger, elation, desire 
to be one of a crowd, acquisition, 
construction, susceptibility to-sug- 
gestion, imitation or habit? 

(3.) Does it lead naturally into 
the text, convincingly pulling the 
reader's imagination along with it? 

(4.) Does it promise sound in- 
formation? 

(5.) Is it sufficiently concise, 
that is, does not slake the reader’s 
thirst for additional information 
to be found in the advertisement ? 





Join J. W. Clement Company 

W. C. Thomas, H. P. Nachbar and 
L. E. Haynes, have joined the adver- 
tising service department of the J. W. 
Clement Company, Buffalo, N. a 
printing and engraving. Mr. Thomas 
has been manager of the Montreal of 
fice of the Consolidated Advertising 
Service for the last year. Mr. Nachbar 
was formerly with the Federal Radio 
Corporation, Buffalo. Mr. Haynes had 
been with the Walz Advertising 
Agency. 








A Travel Campaign Addressed to 
Women 


International Mercantile Marine Finds Two Types of Appeal 
in Winning Feminine Traveler 


WHEN a careful study of its 
passenger lists showed the 
International Mercantile Marine 
Company that a surprisingly high 
percentage of its transatlantic 
travelers were women, the com- 
pany decided to launch 


Europe on the Homeric and re- 
turned on the Olympic and was 
careful to register not alone her 
own impressions but also to get 
the impressions of fellow travel- 
ers. As a result of her trip the 








an advertising cam- 
paign to appeal to 
feminine prospects. 
The result is an in- 
teresting series of 
advertisements now 
appearing in women’s 
magazines. 

For the advertiser 
outside of the steam- 
ship field, this cam- 
paign has a lesson that 
has to be taught anew 
each year, although it 
is almost as old as ad- 
vertising itself. The 
lesson is the obvious 
one of finding who 
the real prospects are 
and once they are 





found to direct adver- Aaa G& 
tising at them. Many orange operas te Whar Sa 
an advertising policy make Mie doetmes TRed Seat end Adante Trang 
has been given a new eg ae ee ence 
lease on life by the Seotickonapentienatapet) j canpediume 


discovery that a cer- 


neglected. 








tain definite section of 
the market has been ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE « RED STAR LINE 








INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


iP 


the Inude! 





Pity che woman who tries to keep 
youthful—just from the outside. 


Hars off to the woman who really 
keeps young by being active and 
interested in affairs, and by giv- 
ing herself a change. and a rest 
when she really needs it. 

A trip abroad — what an unbeat- 
able elixir of youth! The absolute 
ease of those restful’ days at sea. 
The stimulation of new surround- 
ings, new people, new thoughts. 
And the j joy of coming home 
fresh, vivid —ready to meet the 





day-by-da c- with or 
Ready whe the center a really 
modern home. 











Frequently the error 
is one of omission 
rather than commis- 
sion. For instance, the 

has always written copy 
that ‘appealed more or less indi- 
rectly to women—but the appeal 
has been to travelers in general 
rather than to women in particular. 
Now, without changing the trend 
of its general advertising, the com- 
pany is preparing a certain amount 
of copy with women alone in mind. 

Once the company decided on 
its campaign, a woman copy 
writer was sent abroad to study 
just what things would appeal 
most to women. She went to 
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STRIKING THE KEYNOTE OF AN UNUSUAL STEAMSHIP 


CAMPAIGN 


company has chosen two different 
types of appeal. One type deals 
with the niceties of service, the 
joys of shopping abroad and. the 
luxury of the I. M. M. ships. The 
other deals with the necessity for 
keeping young, for keeping con- 
tinually alive to new interests and 
for having in mind the educational 
and cultural advancement of a 
mother’s children. 

The first advertisement carrying 
the second type of appeal is head- 
ed: “You Have to Keep Young 
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ADVERTISING 
ISN’T ALL 


The presumption that all a business 
needs to be successful is the assistance 
of a clever advertising specialist to 
write copy, buy space in newspapers or 
magazines or on a billboard, or send 
out circular letters, is absurd. 


in the intense competition to sell such 
service, many zealous, inexperienced 
persons with a flair for clever writing 
or drawing illustrations, or an affable 
personality, paint glowing pictures of 
unlimited success. 


FSS TH Co Is Ts Oi Oo Ho is Se Wo Sis Gs 


No advertising, no matter how capably 
directed, can make up for poor prod- 
uct, Over-price, poor distribution, or 
incompetent management. And yet the 
greatest advertising successes would 
have succeeded without advertising. 


BECO OOOSS OOOO OOSOOOSSSES ESSE SEES ESSESISSS 


Auvertising is merely an adjunct to busi- 
ness. It serves well. It is profitable, 
but it has its limitations. Its value 
depends upon experience. In no other 
way can it be intelligently done. 


‘‘What is Advertising’’ a series of advertisements 
published under this title, will be sent upon request 


Cc. C. WINNINGHAM 
cAdvertising and Merchandising 


GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING 
DETROIT 
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from the Inside,” 


reads: 

Pity the woman who tries to keep 
youthful—just from the outside. 

Hats off to the woman who really 
keeps young by being active and _ inter- 
ested in affairs, and by giving herself 
a change and a rest when she really 
needs it. 

A trip abroad—what an unbeatable 
elixir of youth! The absolute ease of 
those restful days at sea. The stimula- 
tion of new surroundings, new people, 
new thoughts. 

And the joy of coming home fresh, 
vivid—ready to meet the day-by-day 
tasks with eagerness. Ready to be the 
centre of a really modern home. 


A further paragraph deals with 
the I. M. M. ships and another 
paragraph offers a copy of a book- 
let, “—And She Sails the Ocean 
Blue,” which is offered in all the 
advertisements of the series. 

The first advertisement of the 
other type of appeal is headed: 
“Woman’s Place Is Far from 
Home” and reads: 


Sitting at home—becoming a fixture? 
Ah, no—not these days! Off to Europe. 
To travel—and to bring back a new 
personality tucked inside a French frock. 
And a new smile under a Paris chapeau. 

Those glorious days on the steamer! 
Those gleaming golden days of absolute 
ease. They are the real secret of the 
returned traveler’s youthful radiance. 

On the White Star Line, the woman 
who travels alone meets special courtesy. 
From her first arrangements for tickets 
to her reluctant descent of the gang 
plank, interested people stand ready to 
serve her—to make her supremely com- 
— 

is interesting to know that this 
ar ge eat organization operates not only 
the White Star but the Red Star and 
Atlantic Transport Lines. That it runs 
a fleet of 105 ships. That it has so 


many sailing dates (236 a year). As for 
rates—a complete range. 
The last paragraph offers the 


booklet, “—And She Sails 
Ocean Blue.” 

This booklet is an unusually 
pleasing example of art, typog- 
raphy and copy. Printed on spe- 
cial. paper, it is almost foreign in 
tone. It starts out with an appeal 
to a woman’s desire to keep her 
personality alive. It then follows 
through with a tale of the ease 
and delight of traveling. It closes 
with a description of the com- 
pany’s ships and of its rates. On 


the 


the last page is a shopping list to 
be filled in by the woman herself. 
Doubtless she will never use this 
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list—but its very presence has an 
almost irresistible appeal to the 
feminine mind. 

The copy will be run for five 
months — five advertisements of 
each type of appeal—well into the 
summer travel season. Although 
only one advertisement has been 
published to date, the responses 
ee that the campaign will pull 
its quota of inquiries. 





Robert Stuart Dead 


Robert Stuart, chairman of the execu- 


tive committee of The Quaker Oats 
Company, died at Pinehurst, N. C., 
January 26. He was seventy- three 
years old. 

Mr. Stuart, a native of Ingersoll, 
Ont., started an oatmeal factory at 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in 1873, under the 
name of Stuart & Douglas. Later a 
branch was established at Chicago and 
Mr. Stuart moved there in 1879. In 
1885 the Cereal Milling Company was 
organized. Subsequently, these mills 
became a part of the American Cereal 
Company, which is now the Quaker 
Oats Company. 

At one time Mr. Stuart was presi- 
dent of the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, which was later 
absorbed by the Corn Exchange Na 
tional Bank. 


Walter W. Luecke Still with 
Cellucotton 


It was erroneously reported in 
Printers’ Ink last week that W ; 
Luecke, general manager of the Cellu 





cotton Products Company, Chicago, 
had joined the Peruna Corporation, of 
that city, as advertising manager. 


Owing to a close similarity in names, 
E. C. Luedke, who has become advertis- 
ing manager of Peruna, was credited 
with the title and association of Walter 
W. Luecke, who is general manager of 
the Cellucotton company. Mr. Luecke has 
no connection whatever with the Peruna 
Corporation, nor any other company, ex- 
cept the Cellucotton Products Company. 





Indiana Poster Association 
Meets 


_The Indiana State Poster Associa- 
tion held a two-day convention at 
Indianapolis last week. Ralph 


Wishard, of Indianapolis, was elected 
president. her officers named were: 
Brakeman, of Wabash, vice- 


resident, and Marvin S. Hufford, of 
rankfort, Ind., secretary-treasurer. 





Magazine Club to Meet 


The next meeting of the Magazine 
Club, New York, will be held at the 
Roosevelt Hotel on February 5. Karl 
A. Bickel, president of the United 
Press Association, is to be the speaker. 
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The HOME Newspaper 


™ ALL Famity 





HE TELEGRAM, in its new 

dress, has a firmer grip on 
New York’s family life than 
ever— every page bristling with 
helpful, home interest features 
that build and HOLD a reader- 
confidence in advertising as 
well as editorial columns. 





WHATEVER your line—candy or carburetors, 
cosmetics or clothes, foods or fabrics— if 
you re selling the HOME or anyone in it, The 
Telegram can help you sell MORE in Greater 
New York, the most compact metropolitan 
buying area. 


The Telegram is destined to 
occupy aLEADING place in 
The New York evening field. 








Is The Telegram on YOUR 1926 List? 


The New York Telegram 


Publication Office, Telegram Square, New York City 


National Advertising Department, DAN A. CARROLL, 110 East 42nd St., New York 
Western Representative, HARRY D. BEAN, 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 
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PICTORIAL REVIEW 


Largest Circulation in the United States of Any Woman’s Magazine 


Our average net paid circulation 
for the last five months of 1925 
was 


2,362,/04 


copies 





As this figure is nearly 200,000 in excess 
of our net paid guarantee to advertisers, 7 
it is important, but—of even greater im- h 

; m 
portance are these facts : 


ITHOUT tremendous expenditures. 

in selling cost, with no more than the 
usual selling efforts, PICTORIAL REVIEW 
has gone steadily, irresistibly forward to a 
greater net sale than ever before in its 

















if 
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history. The net paid circulation for 
October was over 2,380,000 copies. 
November and December will each show 
over 2,400,000 copies. And the circulation 


is still growing! 





buying impulse. 


The increasing sale is not due to any un- 
) usual subscription effort. The increase has 
come in both subscription and news stand 
sale, testifying to a steady pressure of real 


It reflects the opinion of the women ot 
the United States that PICTORIAL REVIEW 
is the best woman’s magazine published. 





HE fact that for over three 

years PICTORIAL REVIEW 
has maintained, month in and 
month out, a net paid circu- 
lation of over two million 
copies and that, today, the 
circulation is higher than 









PICTORIAL REVIEW 


ever before in the history of 
the magazine—over 2,400,- 
000 copies monthly—is ample 
proof that the demand for 
PICTORIAL REVIEW is con- 
stant, growing, and has stabil- 
ity of a truly unusual quality. 
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What Is Profit? 


EBSTER says PROFIT is “‘The excess 

of the price received over the cost of 

purchasing and handling, or of pro- 
ducing, and marketing, commodities.” 

What advertisers frequently term “profit”’ is 
MARGIN—“The difference between the cost 
and selling price of an article taken as that from 
which expenses must be met, profit derived, etc.” 

Advertisements which use “profit’’ for 
“‘margin’’ are misleading to some retailers and 
most consumers. The consumer knows little 
about overhead expense. He accepts the idea 
that the spread between invoice cost and retail 
price is all, or nearly all, — And adver- 
tisements stating that retailerscan make33%%, 
50%, 100% profit by selling certain merchan- 
dise causes the consumer to conclude that 
retailers exact too much profit for the service 
they render. 

Advertisements carrying such statements are 
seen less frequently than formerly—due to the 
work of this organization. But too many copy 
writers still use such expressions. 

Because the practice is harmful this Associa- 
tion is trving energetically to correct it. Its 
efforts have interested thousands of hardware 
retailers in the subject ‘‘What Is Profit?’ and 
advertising to the hardware trade containing 
erroneous profit claims reacts unfavorably to 
the advertiser. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


National Retail Hardware Association 





ware 
Horace 





Ha rdware the Association's official publica- 
Ret if tion, which reaches more than 
GEL 91,500 paid subscribers, has taken 








this campaign to its readers, and its influence with the 
trade has enabled the Association to carry out success- 
fully a distinctly constructive effort. Reprints of articles 
on this subject are available. 
MEMBER A.B.C. 
i, eee i 
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OswaLp ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

Editor of Printers’ InxK: ; 

Kindly send us at once, attention of 
Charles A. Oswald, an index of articles 
that have recently appeared in PRINTERS 
Ink on the subject of the negative ap- 
peal in advertising copy. | ; 

We are holding up an important piece 
of work pending receipt of your in- 
formation and would greatly appreciate 
a speedy reply. 

OswaLp ApvERTISING AGENcY, INC. 





E have mailed the Oswald 
agency the list for which it 
asked. , 

The surprising thing about this 
list is that it reveals that we pub- 
lished more articles on negative 
advertising during 1924 and 1925 
than we did during the previous 
five years. There seems to be a 
general impression that negative 
advertising is on the decline. As 
a matter of fact, quite the con- 
trary is the case. Never before 
have there been so many adver- 
tisers using the negative appeal 
as there are today. e 

Of course, present-day negative 
advertising is not so “scarey” as 
it was ten years ago. The nega- 
tive appeal is now couched more 
subtly. Instead of being fright- 
ened into buying, the prospect is 
shamed and ridiculed. An appeal 
is made to his pride. He is told 
what is wrong with him. He is 
informed that he is unpopular 
and unsuccessful and is frankly 
told why. As a rule, this infor- 
mation is imparted to the pros- 
pect so indirectly, through sug- 
gestion and insinuation, that he 
does not take offense. 

Much of the negative advertis- 
ing of today is under the Halito- 
sis influence. We do not say that 
the advertisers who are using 
this appeal are imitating the 
Lambert Pharmacal Company’s 
idea, for negative advertising 
antedates the Halitosis campaign 
by at least fifty years. But we 
do say that the astounding suc- 
cess of the Halitosis appeal has 
encouraged many other advertis- 


Negative Advertising Decidedly in 
the Ascendancy 


But It Is More Subtle Than the Scare Copy of Ten Years Ago 
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ers to give a negative slant to 
their copy. 

Most of the advertising of this 
kind that is appearing is in the 
toilet goods and drug field. Among 
a few of the advertisers in this 
industry using this negative idea 
in some of their current copy are: 
The Kenton Pharmacal Co., The 
Pepsodent Company, Daggett & 
Ramsdell, W. F. Young, Inc., 
Dorothy Gray, Wm. H. Luden, 
Inc., Kress & Owen Company, 
Nujol Laboratories, The Pom- 
peian Co., Thompson-Barlow Co., 
Colgate & Co., The Stillman Co., 
The Kolynos Company and The 
Forhan Company. Some of these 
concerns have used the negative 
appeal occasionally almost from 
the beginning of their advertis- 
ing careers. Others have adopted 
it only recently. 

But, after all, perhaps it is not 
surprising that toilet goods manu- 
facturers should be using this 
slant as extensively as they are. 
As good a way as any to sell 
dentifrices, beautifiers and pro- 
phylactics is to tell people what 
will happen to them if they do 
not use these articles. 

Neither is it in the nature of 
a surprise to find negative adver- 
tising being run by such_busi- 
nesses as, Savage Arms Corpora- 
tion, The Hoover Company, the 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc., 
and the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. It is good 


selling to tell women how they 
can avoid the drudgery of old- 


fashioned housework by using 
electric washers and vacuum 
cleaners. The cereal advertisers 


have long warned people against 
improper diet. So the Postum 
folks are undoubtedly on sure 
ground when they advertise: 
“Careful, Mother, Careful.” 
Despite all of the arguments 
that are now used to get men to 
take out life insurance, it has 
been found that the most effective 
is still the protect-the-loved-ones 
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appeal. That is essentially the 
idea behind the Phoenix, “Are you 
supporting your wife?” current 
copy. 

On first thought, the reason 
for negative advertising may not 
be so apparent in the campaigns 
of such advertisers as_ these: 
Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co., The 
American Brass Company, The 
Selby Shoe Co. Mishawaka 
Rubber and Woolen Mfg. Co., 
The Borden Company, Endicott- 
Johnson, Procter & Gamble and 
The Greeting Card Association. 
All of these advertisers are get- 
ing a subtle negative appeal into 
some of their copy. In some 
cases, the negative appeal is so 
skilfully hidden that it can be 
found only with difficulty. 

For instance, the Procter & 
Gamble advertisement in recent 
publications captioned, “Fourteen 
little blouses blowing on the 
line,” is decidedly _ positive 
throughout. Yet, the interesting 
illustration which accompanies it 
contains a negative note. It de- 
picts two boys tussling on the 
ground. Both the boys are wear- 
ing white blouses. The inference 
is that the boys are getting their 
clothes fearfully dirty. But there 
is nothing to worry about since 
no matter how dirty the blouses 
get, it will be easy to clean them 
with P & G naptha soap. Judged 
by any standard, this is a splendid 
advertisement, but the most con- 
vincing appeal ir it is the subtly 
negative illustration. 

It is much the same sort of 
appeal that Endicott-Johnson puts 
into its advertisement for chil- 
dren’s shoes. Children are shown 
hard at play, scuffing up their 
shoes and otherwise giving them 
rough usage. 

It should be clearly understood 
that the term “negative advertis- 
ing” is not used in the sense of 
destructive advertising. It is 
used to signify the opposite of 
positive. The theory of the nega- 
tive appeal is that sometimes the 
best way to get people to think 
of the positive side of a thing is 
to let them know what will hap- 
pen if they do not act as the 
advertiser thinks they should. 
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This idea is convincingly worked 
out in an advertisement for Bor- 
den’s condensed milk which ap- 
pears under the heading: “Some- 
thing is wrong with the child who 
does not gain.” 

“Clogged Pipes” is the caption 
of an American Brass Company 
advertisement for Anaconda brass 
pipe. A dripping faucet is shown. 
This is stating the proposition 
negatively, but how better could 
a manufacturer catch the atten- 
tion of the householder who is 
troubled with clogged plumbing? 

The advertisers of Ball-Band 
rubber and woolen footwear 
launched an outright negative ap- 
peal in a recent spread. A crowd 
of men and women are shown 
battling their way through a 
blinding snow storm. The adver- 
tisement shouts at the reader: 
“How utterly foolish not to wear 
rubbers on a day like this” and 
then goes on to prove that it is 
better to wear rubbers than to 
take a chance on the dangers that 
result from not wearing them. 

The Daniel Green Felt Shoe 
Co., makes a product that should 
be sold throughout the year. 
Yet, the company has _ always 
been troubled by the fact that its 
Comfy slippers have been largely 
régarded as gift merchandise. 
They are bought extensively for 
holiday gifts and for birthdays 
and other anniversaries. Still, 
there is no reason why people 
should not buy slippers for their 
own use, should they not have 
been lucky enough to draw a pair 
from the Christmas tree. To 
get the whole family to maintain 
its slipper supply is the object of 
the present Daniel Green cam- 
paign. It is being presented un- 
der a negative appeal. Men who 
come home “all fagged out” are 
advised to get into Comfys and 
thus get an hour’s rest. The re- 
sponsibility of having the slippers 
ready for the tired bread-winner 
is put up to the woman of the 
house. Another advertisement in 
the series offers Comfy slippers 
to the woman who has gone 
through the weary grind of shop- 
ping. 

Somewhat the same kind of 
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Many things that are today in national 
demand owe their success to the vogue 
created by University students. A more 
responsive group of buyers does not exist 
than college men and women. In addition 
to a prosperous and stable industrial 
community situated in the center of the 
richest agricultural county in New 
York State Ithaca also has thousands of 
Cornell University students who are 
always first to buy the new things. The 
Ithaca Journal-News is the only news- 
paper published at Ithaca. It therefore 
offers complete coverage, at a low cost, 
and represents an exceptional adver- 
tising medium to test out not only new 
products but old products for which new 
uses have been created. 


THE JOURNAL-NEWS 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 
Each the leader in its field 


Elmira Star-Gazette-Advertiser Newburgh News 
Elmira Sunday Telegram Rochester Times-Union 


Ithaca Journal-News Utica Observer-Dispatch 




















copy is used by the Selby Shoe 
Company in advertising the Arch 
Preserver shoe. 

One of the oddest appeals we 
have seen in an advertisement is 
that now being used by the Greet- 
ing Card Association. It is nega- 
tive only by inference. A_pic- 
ture of Johnny Benson, a crippled 
boy, is shown at the top of the 
advertisement. Johnny has been 
a patient for nine years, but the 
doctors told him recently that he 
would be up and around by 
Valentine’s Day. Naturally, 
Johnny is smiling. The advertise- 
ment says that he will have a real 
reason for being delighted this 
year when he begins to receive 
Valentines from his friends. The 
purpose of the advertisement is 
to encourage people to send greet- 
ing cards to shut-ins. 

In gathering material for this 
editorial, we picked up five pub- 
lications at random. From these 
publications we clipped fifty-two 
advertisements that in our opinion 
contained a negative appeal. From 
this it would seem that negative 
advertising is decidedly in the 
ascendancy, for the time being, at 
least —[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Ingersoll Redipoint Consoli- 
dated with Brown & Bigelow 


The Ingersoll Redipoint Company, 
Inc., St. Paul, Minn., pens and pencils, 
has been consolidated with Brown & 
Bigelow, also of St. Paul, and will be 
conducted as the Redipoint Sales Di- 
vision. 

R. D. Tyler is business manager, 
C. B. Hale, sales manager, and C. H. 
Sumpmann, assistant sales manager of 
the new division. 


Appointed by “Automotive 
Daily News” 


Edwin T. Burke has been appointed 
to represent the Axtomotive Daily 
News, New York, in the New England 
territory. He will continue to cover 
the New York territory, making his 
headquarters at New York. 


Incubator Account for Detroit 
Agency 


Detroit Incubator Company, 
has appointed The Fred M. 
Company, advertising agency 


The 
Detroit, 
Randall 


of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. 


Farm papers will be used. 
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The Status of An Advertising 


Dictionary 
New York, Jan. 25, 1926. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The letter of C. C. Ronalds, in your 
January 21 issue, regarding a dictionary 
of advertising and selling terms, is 
particularly interesting to me at this 
time, as the original work on the dic. 
tionary, which was turned over to the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies several years ago, was done 
by me. At that time four prominent 
publishers signified their willingness to 
undertake publication of the dictionary, 
and their letters also were turned over 
to the agency association. 

A great many problems have arisen 
in the completion of the work, particu- 
larly having to do with the best method 
of manufacture and distribution of 
the dictionary rather than with the def- 
nitions. Of course, in some cases there 
has been difference of opinions regard- 
ing the standard definition, as there is 
always _in any work of this nature. | 
think I can say fairly definitely, how- 
ever, that the matter of publication 
will be settled in the near future, inso- 
much as I have offered to complete the 
details of publication myself in case 
the association feels that it does not 
want to agree on certain of the defi- 
nitions as representing its combined 
opinion. 

As previously reported in Printers’ 
Ink, I believe, the dictionary comprises 
nearly two thousand definitions of ad- 
vertising and selling terms, together 
with definitions of a more _ technical 
nature involving printing, lithographing, 
engraving, and other terms. 

Numerous authorities have made their 
criticisms, including Dr. Frank Vizetel 
ly, editor of the Funk and Wagnalls 
Standard Dictionary, so I feel that a 
great deal has been done toward actual 
standardization of definitions, but, as 
you suggested in your editorial, in some 
cases even the st definitions which 
can be obtained must remain _inade- 
quate. 

ArcHIBALD M. Cross.ey. 


“College Comics” Appoints 


Powers & Stone 
College Comics, Chicago, has_ ap- 
pointed Powers & Stone, Inc., publish- 
ers’ representative, as its advertising 
representative in the East and West. 


“Grain Growers’ Guide” to Be 
Issued Twice Monthly 


The Grain Growers’ Guide, Winnipeg, 
Man., a weekly, will be published twice 
monthly, starting with the April 1 
issue. 


Pen Account with Kenyon 
Agency 
The Chilton Pen Company, Boston, 
has appointed The Kenyon Company, 
Inc., Boston advertising agency, to di- 
rect its advertising account. 
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QUALITY CIRCULATION— 
HOW OBTAINED 


OST of our new subscribers 

are obtained as a result of 

newspaper advertising and 
through our old subscribers. 


While many readers of The 
Financial World are Bankers, it is 
largely read by investors engaged 
in every type of business. They 
are business men with money 
enough to invest to read a publi- 
cation dealing in advice and in- 
formation for their personal 
investment and for their guidance 
in general business undertakings. 


There may be one or more readers 
of The Financial World within 


your own organization. 


Largest circulation in field at $10 
a year. Renewal percentage aver- 
age 75.9%, shows high reader 
confidence and satisfaction. 


For further information address 


FINANCIALWORLD 


America’s Investment Weekly 
53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1902 Member A. B. C. 








“A CompleteInvestment Service for Ten Dollars” 
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The power of a newgaPp 


pe CITY OF CINCINNATI has established a gov- 


ernment by business management in place of a . 
government by politician management from which 
it suffered many years. The city manager is C. O, of 


Sherrill, an army engineer; its board of directors, 
known as the City Council, consists of outstanding 
citizens of the community in place of ward poli- 
ticians. 


to 
ta 


How this change was brought about thru the | 
efforts of a SINGLE NEWSPAPER, The Cincin- " 
nati Post, is here briefly told: 


November 7, 1923, The Post called on the people 


to organize for a city manager government charter. . 
November 28, 1923, it repeated the call, and con- ai 
tinued to repeat it from time to time. 
In January, 1924, an informal city-manager char- n 


ter movement was organized, and in the following 
month a birdless ballot movement was launched. 


May 29, 1924, The Post editorially called for a 
merger of the two movements. 


First in Influence The Cincit a 


Present Total Circulation * 
189,108 Southern Ohit ' 










ALLIEI 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER  Rebrgtented in the 
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June 4, 1924, the two movements were merged and 
a city-manager charter drafted. 


November 4, 1924, the charter won by a majority 
of 50,000. 


November 5, 1924, The Post called on the public 
to organize for 1925 in order to elect proper men to 
take charge of the new government. 


From time to time The Post asked its readers to 
suggest names of citizens who would make worthy 
councilmen. 


Among those suggested and later supported by 
The Post were Murray Seasongood, Charles O. 
Rose, Tylor Field, E. T. Dixon, Stanley Matthews 
and Julius Luchsinger. 


These six were among the nine charter candidates 
nominated and were elected. 


Immediately after the election The Post urged 
that Murray Seasongood be chosen mayor. 


Seasongood is the mayor of the city. 


1 ati Post First in Circulation. Present 


hia 





the 


City and Suburban Circulation 


teatest Newspaper 119,201 







New York Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. San Francisco  LosAngeles _— Seattle 
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THE ERICKSON COMPANY 
Adi erlising 


381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
WELLSWORTH OPTICAL PRODUCTS 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
WALLACE SILVER 
HAVOLINE OIL 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
SILVER KING GINGER ALE 
BONDED FLOORS 
NEW-SKIN 


What we've done for others we can do for you. 





Member of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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Care Needed in Labeling and 
Advertising Goods 


Publishers and Advertising Agents Ought to Post Themselves on 
Current Regulations 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 


OMETHING over a year ago 

the Bureau of Chemistry issued 
new regulations regarding the 
labeling and advertising of drugs. 
These regulations are known to 
the large proprietary drug manu- 
facturers but recent complaints 
and inquiries indicate that com- 
paratively few publishers and ad- 
vertising agencies are taking the 
trouble to secure the latest in- 
formation regarding one of the 
most drastic of the Government’s 
regulatory services. 

In many instances smal! manu- 
facturers or retail druggists have 
put up new medical preparations 
and after building up a_ local 
sale have launched out in broader 
advertising and merchandising 
campaigns. Not being informed, 
they have transgressed the Pure 
Food and Drugs Act on technical 
points of labeling or advertising 
and have had considerable ex- 
pense in consequence. ~ = 
therefore, highly advisable for 
representatives of publications and 
advertising agencies to be posted 
on the salient features of the 
latest regulations. 

The term “drug,” as defined by 
section six of the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act, includes “all medi- 
cines and preparations recognized 
in the United States Pharma- 
copoeia or National Formulary 
for internal or external use, and 
any substance or mixture of sub- 
stances intended to be used for 
the cure, mitigation, or preven- 
tion of disease of either man or 
animals.” 

The alcoholic content of certain 
drugs has caused considerable 
trouble. For the present, the re- 
quirements of the Pure Food 
and Drugs Act relating to the 
declaration of alcohol and its de- 
rivatives will be satisfied by a 


declaration of percentages of al- 
cohol and of each of its deriva- 
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tives present as a denaturant in 
the finished product, or a declara- 
tion of the percentage of spe- 
cially-denatured alcohol in the fin- 
ished product. If the latter 
chosen, the number of the formula 
of the denatured alcohol used 
should be stated on the label. 

The point that has misled 
many publishers is the definition 
of the word “label.” The courts 
have interpreted this word as cov- 
ering any printed matter that ac- 
companies the package, such as 
shipping container, wrapper, box, 
carton, bottle label, booklet, or 
circular. 

It is the duty of the manufac- 
turer to consider’ carefully 
whether the statements he pro- 
poses to put on his label are 
strictly in accord with the facts. 
It is also the duty of the pub- 
lisher and the advertising repre- 
sentatives to see that the law is 
not transgressed. In the labeling, 
the act requires the avoidance of 
any suggestion, hint, or insinua- 
tion, direct or indirect, by state- 
ment, design, or device, that may 
tend to convey a misleading im- 
pression in any particular and also 
any unwarranted representatigns 
that are indefinite, or of a general, 
sweeping character. The follow- 
ing statement is also a part of 
the latest regulations issued: 


is 


Care must be taken that on the label- 
ing appears no misrepresentation, ex- 
pressed or implied, as to the therapeutic 
effect of the product. In making 
statements cf therapeutic efficacy on a 
label a manufacturer assumes the posi- 
tion of one having a special knowledge 
of disease and its treatment, and the 
United States Supreme Court has ruled 
that he can be held accountable accord- 
ingly. Under the law he is responsible 
for his statements or representations, and 
no one can relieve him of this respon- 
sibility. Personal belief, testimonials in 
general, dispensatories, scattered isolated 
excerpts from medical publications, obso- 
lete medical books, and discarded medical 
practices are not adequate authorities for 
therapeutic claims; the consensus of 
present-day medical opinion is the stand- 
ard which should guide manufacturers 
in labeling. A preparation cannot prop- 
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erly bear promises of benefit unless as 
a matter of fact it can be reasonably 
depended upon to produce the results 
claimed for it. 


Language used in the label is 
to be given the meaning ordinarily 
conveyed by it to those to whom 
it is addressed. This regulation 
has been supported by judicial 
decision. The printing of names 
of diseases or disorders on the 
labeling of a medicine for public 
sale is held by the regulations to 
convey to the purchaser the im- 
pression that the product in itself 
is a competent treatment for the 
diseases mentioned. Regardless of 
whether the product is recom- 
mended as a “cure,” “remedy,” 
“relief,” “useful in the treatment 
of,” “indicated for,’ or simply 
“for,” certain affictions, the ques- 
tion raised is whether or not the 
product in itself, by reason of the 
contained ingredients, constitutes 
a treatment for the disorders 
named. Therefore, the regula- 
tions require that the names of 
diseases in a labeling be limited 
to those for which the article, in 
view of the recognized medicinal 
action of its ingredients, consid- 
ered singly or in combination, is 
a treatment. It is also required 
that names of organs or portions 
of the body should not appear 
upon a labeling unless the product 
can properly be considered a 
treatment for any or all dis- 
orders to which such organs or 
parts may be subject. 


USE OF TESTIMONIALS 


Points that are more directly 
related to the advertising of 
drugs bear on the use of testi- 
monials. The new _ regulations 
hold the manufacturer responsible 
for all statements relative to the 
therapeutic effect of his prepara- 
tion in the form of a testimonial. 
Representations of curative or 
beneficial effect conveyed by tes- 
timonials are subject to the same 
requirements as other therapeutic 
claims. 

It is most important for the 
representatives of publications to 
examine the labeling of all drugs 
for which advertising is accepted. 
The regulations require that col- 
lateral advertising in newspapers 
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and other publications, and claims 
made by agents, determine the 
meaning of any indefinite or ob- 
scure statements or _ representa- 
tions in the labeling. They also 
previde that the wording of the 
advertising should not in any in- 
stance exceed, in the impressions 
produced, the terms of the label- 
ing. No interpretation of or 
reference to, the terms of the 
label should be used to create an 
impression in the mind of the 
purchaser that the preparation is 
a remedy, treatment, or preven- 
tive for diseases for which, in 
fact, it is not. 

Under the law, the Bureau of 
Chemistry has no authority to 
approve or _ suggest labelings, 
formulas, trade names or adver- 
tising literature. Numerous re- 
quests are referred to the bureau, 
but the act does not authorize 
giving of approval of the kind, 
and any printed matter upon the 
label or in the advertising which 
implies that the bureau has 
approved anything is without 
warrant. 

Narcotics and alcohol are sub- 
ject to the provisions of the 
Harrison Narcotic Act, and the 
Prohibition Act, as well as to the 
provisions of the Food and Drugs 
Act. When any question is raised 
regarding the advertising of 
drugs containing narcotics or al- 
cohol, complete information may 
be obtained from the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. The postal 
laws and regulations also contain 
provisions as to the drug prod- 
ucts coming within their scope, 
and these should be carefully 
studied by the publications accept- 
ing mail-order advertising on 
products of the kind. 

Toilet preparations do not come 
within the definition of the word 
“drug.” as defined by the act. 
Therefore, a toilet preparation 
must not be advertised or repre- 
sented, directly or indirectly, as 
being useful for the “cure,” “miti- 
gation,” or “prevention” of dis- 
ease. Unless it is misrepresented 
in this way, it is not subject to 
the law but the regulations cau- 
tion manufacturers to exercise 
care that their toilet preparations 
do not contain any ingredients 
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Rex Beach thought Main St. 
another Broadway 


The author of tales of he- 
men and log-jams stepped 
from his hotel elevator and 
strolled into the canyon of 


‘seething souls where Akard 


Street runs down to Main. 
“This your picturesque 
plain? Looks like lower 
Manhattan to me.” 

That was some four years 
back. Long ago, for Dallas. 
* * * * * 

Things move swiftly in 
this young metropolis of the 
big Southwest. America has 
heard of the yy of 
Dallas and its Zone. ew 
York financiers have heard; 
manufacturers and market- 
masters in San Francisco 
and Chicago and Philadel- 
phia have heard; and stead- 
ily, rapidly the city’s life 
expands. 

* * * * ~*~ 


All Dallas records fell 
again in 1925. Sales vol- 
umes, bank debits, postal 
receipts, construction— 

New records. Records 
doomed to totter ere they 
toddle. 

Yet there’s no boom- 
growth in Dallas. Consider 
the advertisements in The 
News. 


Gains for 1925 fell just 
short of a million lines, but 
without a line of speculative 
come-on. Not one bally- 
hoo. No increase in that 
business technically termed 
cash-with-copy. 





Clean, vigorous, domi- 
nating growth. 

Growth along the line set 
for this paper when it first 
took the leadership in its 
field, more than forty years 
ago: 

Not one cent of income 
at the sacrifice of any read- 
er’s high regard. 

* * * . * 

The Dallas News today 
is the greatest newspaper 
Texas has ever known. 


Dallas is the door to Texas 
The News is the key to Dallas 


The Dallas Morning News 















that might be injurious to health. 
Frequently, publications are en- 
couraged to accept advertisements 
of drugs because of the over- 
enthusiasm of the manufacturer 
which may lead him to give con- 
viction to exaggerated claims. If 
any question arises as to the genu- 
ineness of a statement, a para- 
graph from a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States should be carefully consid- 
ered. This opinion was handed 
down during the October term of 
1923, in the case of the United 
States vs. 95 Barrels, et al., and 
reads as follows: 

“The statute is plain and direct. 
Its comprehensive terms condemn 
every statement, design and de- 
vice which may mislead or de- 
ceive. Deception may result from 
the use of statements not tech- 
nically false or which may be 
literally true. The aim of the 
statute is to prevent that result- 
ing from indirection and ambigu- 
ity, as well as from statements 
which are false. It is not difficult 
to choose statements, designs and 
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devices which will not deceive. 
Those which are ambiguous and 
liable to mislead should be read 
favorably to the. accomplishment 
of the purpose of the act.” 


New Accounts for Ferry- 
Hanly Agency 


Theo. Audel & Company, New York, 
book publishers, have appointed the 
New York office of the Ferry-Hanly 
Advertising Company, to direct their 
advertising. The Barton Institute Lim. 
ited, Toronto, home study courses, has 
also placed its account with the Ferry. 
Hanly agency. Magazines will be used 
for both of these accounts. 





Appoints Tracy-Parry Agency 


The Fifth Avenue Corset Company, 
Allentown, Pa.,. has appointed the 
Tracy-Parry Company, Philadelphia ad- 
vertising agency, to direct an advertising 
campaign for Charis, a garment which 
it manufactures. Magazines will be 
used. 


Elaine Hill with Snodgrass 
& Gayness 

Miss Elaine Hill, formerly with 

Frank Seaman, Inc., New York, has 


joined Snodgrass & Gayness, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, as copy chief. 

















in Boston. 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
New York Chicago 





Boston 








Summer and Winter Resorts 


Year in and year out—regardless of “‘Special”’ 
editions — there is no successful challenge to 
the consistent leadership of 


The 
Boston Evening Cranscript 


The fact that the same hotels and 
Transportation lines use Transcript 
space year after year, proves beyond 
question that where discriminating 
taste and the means to satisfy it are 
desired, The Transcript stands supreme 


National Advertising Representatives 








R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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A Ten Year Record 


HE remarkable growth of Fashionable 

Dress can best be visualized by a com- 
parison of its circulation at the beginning 
and end of a decade. 


The first issue of Fashionable Dress was 
published in November, 1915, with a cir- 
culation of 1,429 copies. 


A. B. C. figures for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1925, show an average net paid 
circulation of 153,398 copies a month. 


The circulation of Fashionable Dress has 
shown a rapid and consistent growth for ten 
consecutive years. 


Fashionable Dress now has the largest cir- 
culation of any fashion magazine selling at 
thirty-five cents a copy. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Charles Daniel Frey 
A dvertisin 1g 


INCORPORATED 


30 
North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


We 


CLIENTS 





Crane Co. 
The Simmons Company 
The Chicago Tribune 
S. Karpen & Bros. 
The Atlas Portland Cement Company 
United States Radiator Corporation 








MAGAZINE 
NEWSPAPER 
OUTDOOR 
DIRECT MAIL 
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An Answer to: What Shall We 
Put in the Plant Paper? 


490 Employee Magazines 


Based on an Analysis of 


OW much of the average em- 
ployee publication is devoted 
to purely personal items? The 
answer must necessarily be some- 
what of an estimate, since many 
magazines alternate personal news 
with general humor and _ plant 
news which is not personal, par- 
ticularly when the news items are 
published by departments or by 
localities in firms which have sev- 
eral branches. While an estimate 
of this character is to be used 
with caution, it nevertheless has a 
certain interest. The percentage 
of space devoted to personal items 
in the magazines analyzed indi- 
cates that an average of 25 per 
cent of the space of these maga- 
zines is concerned with the per- 
sonal news of the employees at 
home and at work. As far as pos- 
sible accounts of athletic events 
were excluded from this estimate. 
Many employee magazines are 
presenting personal items which 
adopt a humorous treatment of 
personal affairs. Such items, while 
they may be of general interest, 
are of such a nature as to require 
a careful discrimination since 
cheapness and even embarrassment 
not infrequently result. It is diffi- 
cult to apply humor to personali- 
ties without encountering _ this 
danger of offense. 

The contents of the employee 
magazines studied, aside from the 
personal items, may be summa- 
rized under four chief headings: 
Editorials, articles on plant proc- 
esses, inspirational articles gen- 
erally used as fillers, and humor. 

The editorials in the current 
copies of the magazines studied 
were short and upon subjects of 
common interest. A large number 
of the editorials were upon such 
general subjects as loyalty, thrift, 


Reprinted with permission from ‘‘Em- 
ployee Magazines in the United States,” 
a book recently published by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New 
York. An appendix to the book fur- 


nishes a list of 539 employee magazines. 
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Thanksgiving, prevention of waste, 
tardiness, thinking to the point, 
fire prevention, “the other fel- 
low’s job,” and putting things off. 
A majority of the magazines, as 
election time drew near, had an 
editorial on voting as the duty of 
a citizen, although in only one or 
two instances was there any argu- 
ment for or against any of the 
political parties or candidates. 
Other editorials dealt with some 
specific subject of interest at the 
plant. Thus, the pension plan in 
effect and the benefits from it, the 
hospital facilities and clinic pro- 
vided by the company, the benefits 
of the work of the Garden Club, 
an appeal for patronage of the 
cafeteria, a frank talk on business 
conditions, the stock purchase plan 
of the company, the coming elec- 
tion of officers of the employees’ 
association, were all editorial sub- 
jects which would seem to be of 
much interest to the readers of the 
magazines. Controversial subjects, 
such as open or closed shop, were 
not discussed in editorials, prob- 
ably because of the feeling that 
such discussion would accomplish 
little and might impede the de- 
velopment of morale and a spirit 
of co-operation. 

In other magazines there were 
no editorials, but the message or 
appeal was brought te the em- 
ployees by way of interesting ar- 
ticles or news items. Thus, an ac- 
count of an employee in the plant 
who neglected to take proper care 
of an injury and who had to have 
his finger amputated was regarded 
as more effective than an editorial 
asking employees to be careful. 
Editorials on thrift were supple- 
mented by accounts and photo- 
graphs of homes which employees 
had purchased with their savings. 
One magazine conducted a depart- 
ment suggesting plans for homes. 
Another magazine printed a series 
of articles on officials of the or- 
ganization entitled, “They Worked 








es 
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Their Way Up,” which, although 
it made no direct appeal for em- 
ployees to remain with the com- 
pany, was, nevertheless, an effec- 
tive argument. Railroad and 
trolley company employee maga- 
zines print letters received from 
patrons praising the service or 
courtesy rendered by some em- 
ployee as an incentive for such 
service. 

Articles describing processes 
and activities in different depart- 
ments designed to acquaint em- 
ployees with the work of the 
organization as a whole and to 
increase pride in the work and 
loyalty to the firm, seemed to be 
exceptionally well done. They 
were not used in every issue, but 
only occasionally. They were 
written by someone within the 
plant who was familiar with the 
subject described, were quite fully 
illustrated, and were, on the whole, 
in non-technical terms. The em- 
ployee magazine of a firm manu- 
facturing machinery printed an 
article, under the heading of “In- 
teresting Orders Passing Through 
the Works,” on an electric anneal- 
ing furnace and mold drying 
oven which the firm was manu- 
facturing. 

A_ lumber company, through its 
employee magazine, gave a de- 
scription of logging operations in 
Brazil forests. A firm manufac- 
turing cotton machinery ran a 
series of articles in its employee 
magazine on the “Romance of 
Cotton Machinery.” A manufac- 
turing firm printed a lively ac- 
count of the work of their sales- 
men in West Africa and Brazil, 
including experiences with a revo- 
lution, a yellow fever quarantine, 
a jungle and a man- eating shark. 
“They Turn Liquid into Stone,” 
was the title of an article in the 
employee magazine of a paper 
manufacturing firm describing the 
work of one of the departments. 
A series of articles on the making 
of a piece of china is being used 
by the newspaper of a firm which 
manufactures china. Process ar- 
ticles are often presented as ac- 
counts of the work done by differ- 
ent employees. “Links in the 
Chain of Service,” one employee 
magazine calls them. 
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The general ins; ional ar- 
ticles, as a whole, sec...:d to have 
been used to fill in space and fre- 
quently bore evidence of having 
been clipped from other magazines 
or of having .been circularized 
among a large number of them. 
All too often they were repetitions 
of generalities from orators and 
writers on subjects of somewhat 
doubtful application. These were 
supplemented by philosophy of the 
inspirational type, for the most 
part concerned with an effort to 
create an atmosphere of joyful 
contentment. The purpose behind 
such articles, while sometimes in- 
dicating a carefully developed pro- 
gram, often appeared to result 
from the necessity of filling space 
and so the development of any 
serious interest on the part of the 
employee thereby may be open to 
question. 

Plant publication humor may be 
judged as to its value in the ap- 
peal it makes to its readers. If 
the appeal of the magazine is to 
depend upon the mediocre joke for 
its major interest, the employee 
who will bring the highest produc- 
tivity and efficiency to an organ- 
ization is not likely to be reached 
or influenced by such an appeal. 

An employee magazine need not 
be technical nor heavy in its mate- 
rial. Many of the better maga- 
zines prove that these publications 
can supply news items of real 
value and factual material which 
is a stimulus to serious thinking, 
and which, in the long run, bene- 
fits both employer and employee. 


F. E. Wales Becomes 
Publishers’ Representative 
Franklin E. Wales, who formerly con- 


ducted a publishers’ representative busi- 


ness at Chicago, has re-opened an of- 
fice at that city. He has been appointed 
advertising representative for the follow- 
ing papers: Florence, Ala., Times-News, 
Shenandoah, Iowa, Sentinel-World, and 
the Baraboo News, Beaver Dam Citizen, 
Berlin Journal, Manitowoc Times, Nee- 
nah News-Times and the Watertown 
Times, all of Wisconsin. 





Philadelphia Agency Changes 
Name 
The Biddle Agency, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, advertising, on Februar 1, 
changed its name to Breeding, Murray 
& Salzer. There is no other change. 
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Sleepless 
Salesmen 


2000 to 3000 Sleepless 
Salesmen with all of the pre- 


ability should apply to 
you 
—convince you he would 
approach 700 potential 
buyers of your merchandise 
every day 
—work night and day, Sun- 
days, week days and _holi- 
days, without thought of 
vacation 
—present references testif y- 
ing as to character, industry, 
personality and effective- 
ness, from Colgate, Mennen, 
W. K. Kellogg, Standard Oil, 
Swift & Company, Cluett 


[' a salesman of proven 


Peabody, Wm. Wrigley, and 
fifty other representative 
advertisers 

—and ask but a few cents 
a day 

—would he get the job? 


CHICAGO 


ceding qualifications are 
available for you in the Chi- 
cago market 365 days in the 
year. 


These Sleepless Salesmen 
are the giant 16x24" car 
cards appearing in the Chi- 
cago Elevated System, the 
Illinois Central and North 
Western Suburban trains, 
and one, two and three-sheet 
posters at each station. 


This tremendous selling 
force is ready to concentrate 
on your sales problems con- 
tinuously, day and night, 
throughout the year. 


A letter will bring our plan. 


ELEVATED ADVERTISING CO. 
509 South Franklin Street 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Nine Key Markets 
Ol Texas 
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Ninety per cent of 
all Texas lives in the 
eastern half of its 


square mile area—the 
territory served by the 
Nine Key Cities. 


¢ 
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The estimated 
wholesale business 
of the Nine Key 
Cities for 1924 was 
—$2,312,000,000. 
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This is what you can ex- 
pect to find ...in Texas 


You can expect to find here more than im- 
mediate volume to reward you for your sales 
effort. 


Not that this immediate volume should be dis- 
counted, however .... for Texas is the fifth 
state in size in the Union and should rightfully 
give to you a proportion of business in accor- 
dance with this market importance. 


But the future of Texas .... that is the thing 
that should really interest you. 


Think of the store on Madison and State in 
Chicago when mule cars traveled the streets 
and the citizens wore galoshes to protect them 
from the mud. Then think of the priceless in- 
crement that came to that business from the 
gigantic growth of that city. 


There is parallel situation in Texas. Establish 
yourself now and rich will be your rewards as 
this market grows up ’round about you. 


Any newspaper in any key city will gladly provide 
complete data on its territory. Write today. 
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“Mmost ct ‘TVillion Gain 


Xi « 


_*” THE GREAT 
/* ALL- AROUND’ 
THE-CLOCK — 


~. NEWSPAPERS | 
V -OF THE F 
Z* LARGEST CITY «s 
OF TEXAS . 





Sain over 1924 ~ 917.603 


1925—17,692,575 lines 
1924—16,774,932 lines 
1923—15,703,227 lines 
1922—14,702,360 Lines 
1921—14,609,087 Lines 


Have made a worth while accomplishment by making a constant gais 
ef advertising each year for 5 years. 


The reason the Morning Express and Evening News have been able to 
gain year after year, constantly growing, is the splendid prestige there 
newspapers have builded with a great family of readers who have con 
fidence in what appears in their columns. This -great family represents 
the best citizenship of San Antonio and Southwest Texas. 


The Morning Express and Evening News work for the advertiser best 
because they possess the invaluable quality of Reader-Confidence. 


San Antonio Express 
San Antonio Evening News 


Gwo Distinct and 5 Tewspapers of 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
National Advertising Representative 


New York—Chicago—St. Louis—Ailanta—San Francisco—Seattle 
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May Restrict 
Use of “Federal” and 
“United States” 





Washington Bureau 
Printers’ INK 


HE use of “Federal” and 

“United States” or any other 
word or phrase in advertising im- 
plying Government ownership, 
operation or supervision, will be 
greatly curtailed if Senate Bill 
2606 becomes a law. The bill was 
recently introduced in the Senate 
by Senator McLean. It is said to 
have the approval of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the Federal Trade 
Commission, and to have an ex- 
cellent chance of passage during 
this session of Congress. 

This bill provides that no bank, 
banking association, trust company, 
corporation, association, firm, part- 
nership, or person not organized 
under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Act shall advertise 
or represent that it makes Federal 
farm loans, or advertise or offer 
for sale as Federal Farm Loan 
bonds, any bond not issued under 
the provisions of the Federal 
Farm Loan Act, or make use of 
the words “Federal,” “United 
States,” or any other word or 
words implying government own- 
ership, obligation or supervision in 
advertising or offering for sale any 
bond, note, mortgage or other se- 
curity not issued by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or un- 
der the provisions of the Federal 
Farm Loan Act or some other Act 
of Congress. 

Under the provisions of the bill, 
organizations and persons engaged 
in the banking and loan, building 
and loan, brokerage, factorage, in- 
surance, indemnity or trust busi- 
ness, shall not use the words men- 
tioned or the word “Reserve” or 
any combination of such words as 
a portion of their corporate, firm 
or trade name or title or of the 
name under which they do business. 
Those organizations are exempted 
which actually engaged in business 
under such a name or title prior 
to the passage of the act. 
Violations of the provisions of 
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York 


County, 
Penna. 


Second county in 
Pennsylvania in farm 
owned cars. 





1. York is the 14th county in 
the United States in agri- 
cultural wealth. 


2. Two-thirds of the per- 
sonal property tax of the 
county comes from out- 
side its largest city. 


3. Also $22,199,800.00 paid 
in wages alone in York 
County in 1924. 


York 


(Pa.) | 
Gazette ana Daily | 


(Covers the whole field 
completely and intensively) 


Howland and Howland 


National Representatives 


NEW YORK 
393 Seventh Ave. 


CHICAGO 
360 North Michigan Avenue 






























the act are considered as misde- 
meanors, for which is provided, in 
each instance, a fine of not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


Bowden Caldwell Advanced 


Bowden Caldwell has been appointed 
special representative of The Item Com- 
pany Ltd., New Orleans, La., publisher 
of the Item, the Tribune, The Item- 
Tribune, Modern Farming and The 
Woman’s Home Review. For the last 
seven years he has been advertising 
manager of the Item and also has been 
in charge of local advertising of The 
Item-Tribune combination. 

J. R. Jalenak, until recently manager 
of national advertising for The Item- 
Tribune combination, has been made ad- 
vertising director in charge of both 
national and local sal_advertising. 


J. S. Bryan Heads Richmond 
Community Fund 


John Stewart Bryan, president of 
the News-Leader Publishing Company, 
Richmond, Va., has been made chair- 
=. of the Richmond Community 

un 


W. P. Gunthrop Dead 


William P. Gunthrop, vice-president 
of The Gunthrop & Warren Printing 
Company, Chicago, died January 26. 
Ie was seventy-eight years old. 
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T. G. Harrison Appointed by 
Winston & Newell 


T. G. Harrison has been appointed 
advertising and sales manager of the 
Winston & Newell Company, Minne. 
apolis wholesale grocer, which was re. 
cently formed by the merger of the 
Winston-Harper & Fisher Company and 
the George R. Newell Company. 


Springfield, Mass., Sunday 
Papers to Combine 


The Springfield, Mass., Sunday Union, 
control of which was recently acquired 
by the owners of the Springfield Re- 
publican, will be combined with the 
Sunday Republican, on February 7. The 
combined paper will be known as the 
Sunday Republican and Sunday Union. 


R. L. Clark Joins WEAF 


Roosevelt L. Clark, recently advertis- 
ing manager of the “America Fore” 
group of fire insurance companies, New 
York, has joined the advertising depart- 
ment of WEAF, radio broadcasting sta- 
tion of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, New York. 


Buys Greenville, S$. C., “Pied- 


mont” 
J. B Chandler has purchased the 
Greenville, S. C., Piedmont from B. E. 
Geer and has become publisher. 
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MORE POWER TO YOUR ADVERTISING 
2 + «+ - + -and less waste! 


AVE you recently checked up on 
what your advertising is accomplish- 
ing? Our book “Waste Places” will 
help you take stock and determine 
whether new ideas should be infused or 
any other changes made in this year’s 


Doyle. Kitchen & McCormick Inc. 


2 WEST 45" STREET NEW YORK. 


Ad vertisings 
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Judge is going ahead 


The net sale has more than doubled under 
management of present owners; and every- 
thing indicates an even greater growth in 


1926-27. 


Growing circulation is the best buy in ad- 
vertising. 


Judge 


Management of 





E. R. Crowe & Company, Inc. 
New York Established 1922 Chicago 
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Effective 
Direct 


Advertising 


must be 
directed 


advertising! 


directed to a properly 
selected list of prospects 
—to eliminate waste 


directed by properly qual- 
ified advertising counsel 
—to tell your story effectively 


produced in a properly 
equipped printing plant 
—to assure sales 


Braunworth & Company 
own one of the largest 
printing and binding plants 
in the United States, 
devoted to the manufac- 
ture of books and to the 
production of directed, 
result-getting advertising 
pieces. 


Are you reading 
PRINTED SELLING 
our house-organ? 


BrauNWorTH & ComPANY, 


Inc. 
60 BROADWAY 
BRooktyn, N. Y. 


Telephone Stagg 6300 
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M. W. Price to Join Furniture 
Association 


Morgan W. Price, formerly sales 
manager for the Simmons Company and 
now executive secretary of the Furni- 
ture Club of America, will become execu- 
tive vice-president of the National Re. 
tail Furniture Association. R. R. Rau, 
ecitor of the Furniture Record, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., will become secretary, 
succeeding W. B. Wreford. The head- 
quarters of the association is to be 
moved from Detroit to Chicago. These 
changes are effective about April 1. 





W. R. Joyce Joins “The Inland ° 


Printer” 


William R. Joyce, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of The American Printer, 
New York, has joined The Inland Print. 
er, Chicago, as special representative 
and assistant to the sales and advertising 
manager. He will divide his time be 
tween the New York and Chicago offices, 


R. L. Dudley Returns to Gulf 
Publishing Company 


R. L. Dudley, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Houston, Tex., 
Post-Dispatch, has become manager of 
the Gulf Publishing Company, also of 
Houston, a position which he formerly 
held. He remains vice-president of the 
Post-Dispatch. 








Eagle Radiator Appoints Sales 
Manager 


G. <A. Dockeray, formerly general 
service manager of the Moreland 
Motor Truck Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif.. has joined the Eagle Radiator 
Manufacturing Company, of that city, 
as sales manager. 


William Oseasohn Starts 
Consulting Service 


William Oseasohn, formerly _ sales 
and advertising manager of the Valco 
Manufacturing Company, New York, 
has started his own business at New 
York as a marketing consultant. 





Sporting Goods Account for 
Boston Agency 


The James W. Brine Company, Bos- 
ton, sporting goods, has appointed the 
Conlon, Prescott Advertising Agency, 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. 





To Become Carter Publica- 
tions, Inc. 


The name of the Wortham-Carter 
Publishing Company, Fort Worth, Tex., 
publisher of the Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram _and Record, is to be changed to 
the Carter Publications, Inc. 
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The difference. between 
a'merely good" 
Salad ana one 
that is 

“Simply 
Delicious” 
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Mayonnaise 
A Moser & Cotins Client 


Af PVERTISING prepared by 
the Moser & Cotins organ- 
ization is always co-ordinated 
with the sales plans. Indeed, the 
planning of the sales campaign is 
often a major part of the service 
we render New York State manu- 
facturers. 


MOSER & COTINS niging 


MOSER & COTINS BLDG., UTICA, N. 









MEMBER MEMBER 
Audit Bureau American 
0 7 Association 






Circulation 







of 
Advertising 
Agencies 
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What constitutes 
a “good printer”? 


Many factors. Yet a good general 
rule to follow is this: 


If your printer owns a CLEVE- 
LAND Folder, you are probably 
getting as good a deal as possible 
from the standpoint of distinc- 
tive, quality work,* right price 
and speed of service. 


For since the CLEVELAND 


has put his bindery on that basis, 
probably his other departments 
are as well modernized. 


Ask your printer if he has a 
CLEVELAND Folder, or send 
us the names of your printers 
and we'll tell you which ones 


own CLEVELANDS. 


CLEVELAND 


FOLDING MACHINE Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


*156 exclusive folds, possible only on the Model “B” 
Cleveland, allow you unusual and out-of-the-ordinary 
displays for your circulars and broadsides. 
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Chevrolet Takes Action on the 
Used-Car Problem 





A Plan Calling for Combined Use of Display and Classified Newspaper 
Space Has Been Developed to Move Used Cars 


| Nee calling for the com- 

LA bined use of display and clas- 
sified newspaper advertising has 
been worked out by the Chevrolet 
Motor Company to help its deal- 
ers move used cars. 

Like every other 
motor car manufac- 
turer, Chevrolet is 
keenly interested in 
having its dealers get 
used cars off their 
hands. Apparently, 
the company believes 
that the best way to 
meet the problem is 
to go ahead and meet 
it rather than to talk 
and theorize about it. 

Here is a résumé 
of the action the 
company has_ taken 
on the used-car prob- 
lem, based on facts 
given by J. H. Black- 
more, assistant adver- 
tising manager: 

The company has a 
special section in its 
sales promotion de- 
partment charged with 
the responsibility of 
working on the used- 
car problem. This 
problem is not an 
orphan in the com- 
pany. It gets daily 
attention. 

In the second place, 
it should be noted that 
the present plan is 
based upon a country- 
wide study of all the 
elements of the used-car _busi- 
ness as it affects dealers. This 
study was conducted by the 
central office of the company’s 
sales promotion department at De- 
troit in conjunction with used-car 
field representatives. The com- 
pany hopes within a few weeks to 
have a special used-car field rep- 
resentative in each of its cwenty- 
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nine zone offices in the United 
States. Each representative will 
devote all of his time to assisting 
dealers in his zone sell used cars. 

With this groundwork laid, 
special presentations of the adver- 





























You can rely on 


2 used car 
bought from a 
Chevrolet dealer. 


THREE EXAMPLES OF THE KIND OF ADVERTISING THAT 
CHEVROLET IS FURNISHING DEALERS 


tising will be made at twenty-five 
different meetings of dealers in all 
sections of the country by R. K. 
White, manager of Chevrolet sales 
Promotion. After each meeting, 
there will be a mail follow-up of the 
presentation. The follow-up will 
be in the form of a folder which 
explains and describes the cam- 
paign and carries reproductions of 
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Is yours 
a technical product? 


If so, you may have an 
idea that ‘‘outsiders’”’ can 
not help you much. And 
in that case you may be 
surprised how quickly 
and thoroughly your 
problem can be grasped 
by a man trained in all 
sorts of mechanical and 
electrical things. What 
do you manufacture? 


Corneil Spiddertof 
Advertising 
Times Building 


New York 





























Sweater News 
Knitted Geeerwenr 





— St. New York 
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the advertising to be used. In this 
folder, the company sells the cam- 
paign to the dealer by argument 
and persuasion. It starts off by 
saying that the plan is timely. It 
says: “Now is the time to sell 
used cars. Keep your used-car 
stocks clean now so that you will 
be ready for a big volume of busi- 
ness in the spring.” 

Then it proceeds to show why 
the campaign is a good one by re- 
marking: “It will prove a valua- 
ble help to you because—first, it 
attracts attention; second, it has a 
highly interesting, happy appeal to 
prospects; third, it inspires conf- 
dence in you as a dealer in used 
cars; fourth, it attracts used-car 
prospects to your showroom. It 
is a form of advertising proved 
successful by one of the greatest 
retail establishments in America.” 

The campaign calls for the use 
of small space. It consists of 
twenty different advertisements, all 
of the same dimensions—one col- 
umn by ten inches. The job 
of each of these twenty advertise- 
ments is to call the public’s atten- 
tion to the value of used cars; to 
promote confidence in the Chev- 
rolet dealer as a used-car merchant, 
and to advertise the location of the 
dealer’s business. These twenty ad- 
vertisements were written with 
two requirements in mind: (1) 
that the ideas should be effectively 
put over in small space, and (2) 
that they interest and appeal to the 
average buyer in the Chevrolet 
price class. 

Cartoons and jingles were de- 
cided upon as the best attention 
getters. Each advertisement gets 
its specific argument over by the 
use of either the cartoon or the 
jingle or both. In copy which 
does not use a jingle the cartoon 
gets the largest part of the space. 


When a jingle is used, smaller 
space is given the cartoon. Every 
advertisement, however, carries 


text that gets over one specific ar- 
gument on the comfort or conve- 
nience of a used car, and the in- 
formation that used cars can be 
bought on the General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corporation instalment 
plan. 

This is the first part of the ad- 
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WOMENS WEAR 
TAGA ZiDE 


A Fairchild Semi-Monthly of Fashion, 
Merchandise and Merchandising for the Trade 


Write for copy of this enlarged and 
beautified publication; first issue in the 
new size Feb. 8. Text and illustrations 
will interest you. The mechanical 
excellence may surprise you. 


WOMEN’S WEAR MAGAZINE was estab- 
lished as a pocket-size periodical in 1923. 


It has now reached full growth—type page 
84x 11%. 


Guaranteed National circulation of 15,000 
among executives, buyers and sales people 
in progressive department stores and 
women’s specialty shops. 

Produced by the Fairchild Organization, 
which means unrivalled reader interest and 
unapproached pulling power for whole- 
salers of whatever is sold in department 
stores and women’s specialty shops. 


Write for your copy 


FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS 


Women’s Wear Magazine Women’s Wear (Daily) 





Daily News Record en’s Wear 
Fairchild’s International Fairchild’s Directories 
Fairchild’s Textile- Apparel Analysis 
8 East 13th Street New York 


Twelve branch offices in the U. S. 
Five abroad 
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vertising plan. The second part is ‘Advertising to Back College 
the classified column idea. Each Campaign 

display advertisement refers the 2 nie fe Cee 
reader to the classified columns for College, Winter. ark, Fla., an 
specific offerings of used cars. full-page advertisements in every isu 
Provision is made in the advertise- of all newspapers, both daily anj 


ments for dealers located in towns 
where newspapers do not have an 
effective classified page, to insert 
a list of special used-car items. 

Another element in the campaign 
is a special set of six window 
posters. These posters carry six 
of the cartoon ideas used in the 
newspaper campaign. They are 
printed on colored stock and are 
bright, snappy and humorous. 

All of the cost of the space used 
in this campaign is borne by the 
dealer. The dealer also pays a 
very nominal sum for the adver- 
tisements in mat or stereotype form 
and for the window posters. He 
is given the option of using either 
all twenty of the advertisements 
or any ten he may select. Chevro- 
let furnishes the idea, the plan, 
and the trained supervision and 
assistance necessary to put the 
campaign over. 


weekly, published in Orange ty, 
Florida, during the month of March. 
Motion pictures and direct mail will aly 
be used. This unusual effort will 
made because this campaign is to he 
immediately —— by one for $700, 
000 by the Young Men’s Christian As. 
sociation of Orlando. Carl Hunt, «x. 
ecutive vice-president of the Orlando, 
Fla., Chamber of Commerce, is chair. 
man of the advertising advisory com. 
mittee of the Rollins College drive. 


H. F. Best Joins M. C. 


Mogensen & Company 
Hil F. Best has joined M. C. Mo 
gensen & Company, Inc., publishers’ 
representative. He has been advertis. 
ing manager of the San Luis Obispo, 
Calif., Tribune-Herald-Telegram consol. 
idation. 








Princess Pat Account for 


Shuman-Haws 
Princess Pat Ltd., Chicago, maker of 
toilet —— has appointed the 
Shuman-Haws Advertising Company, of 


that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 








Partner 


tial qualifications. 


An experienced Account Executive who can 
demonstrate his ability as a broad-gauged Ad- 
vertising man and business producer is offered 
a unique partnership opportunity in this steadily- 
growing Agency. No capital essential. 
acter, a thorough knowledge of the Advertising 
Agency business and congeniality are the essen- 
Write fully—your letter will 
be held in strictest confidence. 


BRENNINGER AND WOLCOTT 
Advertising Agency 


719-720 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Boston, Mass. 








Wanted 
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New Color Kates 


AMEE 


HE following rates on 
color advertising in The 
FORUM are now in effect, 
offering advertisers the 
opportunity of reaching a 
discriminating audience at 
moderate cost. 


4-color pages $400 
3-color pages $350 
2-color pages $250 


a a) 


Circulation Now Over 
45,000 
Aen 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


FORUM 


America’s Quality Magazine of Controversy 
TWO-FORTY-SEVEN PARK AVENUI 


NEW YORK 
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But in name only. 

SOUTHERN POWER JOURNAL (until 
January Ist, it was Southern Engineer) is an 
old time friend of Southern Power Plant 
men—has been serving the Southern industrial 
field for 21 years. 

Its readers are the responsible men in charge 
of power production in all industries —men 
who buy or initiate the purchase of power plant 
equipment. 

20,000 monthly circulation. A.B.C. and 
A.B.P. 

It will prove a productive medium for you in 
developing business in the South. 


W. R. C. SMITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Publishers of 


Southern Power Journal Cotton Electrical South 


Southern Automotive Dealer 
Southern Hardware & Implement Journal 
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Recent Government 
Publications of Interest 
to Advertisers 








Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


ANY manufacturers, espe- 
cially those who are inter- 
ested in controlling their own 
retail outlets, will find a recent 
rt on “Department Leasing in 
Retail Stores,” by the Domestic 
Commerce Division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, of considerable value. A\l- 
though this report was made in 
the interest of retail stores, it loses 
nothing in suggestive value to the 
manufacturer for that reason. 

It presents opinions and data 
gathered from personal interviews 
with both retail store proprietors 
and department lessees in forty- 
two cities located in various parts 
of the country. The development 
of leasing as a retail practice is 
traced, motives for leasing are dis- 
cussed at some length, and both 
the possible advantages and disad- 
vantages to the store are fairly 
presented. Copies may be secured 
by applying direct to the Domestic 
Commerce Division, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

















Indicating the attitude of adver- 
tisers regarding the increased pos- 
tal rates, the production of govern- 
ment postal cards during the fiscal 
year of 1925 established a record 
in the Government Printing Office. 
More than 1,595,376,000 cards were 
printed and this total exceeded the 
1924 output by 342,303,000 cards. 
The estimate of the Post Office 
Department is 1,791,299,000 postal 
cards for the next fiscal year. 

These are some of the outstand- 
ing facts presented in the annual 
report of the Public Printer to 
Congress, which has just been pub- 

Y lished. The report comments on 
the popularity of the government 
cards, due to the fact that they 
cost but one cent while commercial 
cards require two cents postage, 
and gives an interesting account of 
how the rush orders have been 
taken care of. 

Another new record was estab- 
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The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


In January The Journal 
carried much over 


1,000,000 lines 


of carefully sifted advertising 
—a biggainon January, 1925. 
In only one other January 
was the million line total 


reached by The Journal. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 








Our business has 
doubled in the past 
year. Our capacity 
for taking pains has 


perhaps had some- 
thing to do with it. 


Currier £5 HarForp L”4 


Selective Advertising 
27 East 31 NewYork Cal 6076 
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Designer 
And Letterer 
Wanted 


HE steadily increasing de- 

mand for our work makes 
it necessary for us to add an- 
other capable designer and let- 
terer to our staff. 
@ We have earned, and are 
maintaining a reputation for 
being “Idea Creators, Not Just 
Illustrators,’ and the man we 
want associated with us must 
measure up to our standards. 
@ If you believe you have the 
ability and that personality 
conducive to the perfect func- 
tioning of a successful organi- 
zation, arrange an interview. 


MARTIN ULLMAN 


STUDIOS, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue, New York 














MOTION 


PICTURE 
CONSULTANTS 


INC. 


A group of visualization ex- 
perts who, in the past ten 
years, have put upon the 
screen the sales messages of 
nearly 200 prominent con- 
cerns and institutions. Get 
our slant on your next sales 
problem. No charge for con- 
sultation. We deliver what 
we promise. 


B. K. BLAKE, Pres. 
220 West 42d St., New York 
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lished in the printing of more thap 
220,500,000 post office money order 
forms, which was an increase of 
more than 30,800,000 over the total 
of the year before. It is pointed 
out that the fluctuation in the 
quantity of money orders required 
has long been considered an ag. 
curate barometer of business com 
ditions. 
* * * 

The second largest country of 
Latin America and the principal 
South American customer of the 
United States is the subject of a 
comprehensive handbook recently 
published under the title: “Argen- 
tine Markets for United States 
Goods,” by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. The 
report offers a general survey of 
this important country, presents all 
of the essential figures necessary 
to an understanding of its possi- 
bilities from the viewpoint of the 
American exporter, and fully dis- 
cusses both the foreign and domes- 
tic factors of competition. 

One of the interesting features 
of the report is an appendix which 
presents a schedule of a sample 
business trip through several im- 
portant commercial centres of 
Argentina, which was prepared by 
Trade Commissioner George §. 
Brady. A list of publications re- 
lating to the country is also a part 
of the appendix. Copies may be 
secured, at ten cents each, from the 
Superintendent of Documents, or 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, or any of its district 
or co-operative offices. 





Williams & Cunnyngham 


Augment Staff 

Kathryn Miller and V. D. Beatty 
have joined the staff of Williams & 
Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency. Miss Miller has been with 
Collins-Kirk, Inc., advertising agency, 
also of Chicago, for the last four years. 
Mr. Beatty was formerly with Critch- 


field & Company, Chicago. 


Fur Account for Pratt & Lind- 
sey Agency 

The Great Northern Fur Dyeing & 

Dressing Corporation, New York, has 


appointed The Pratt & Lindsey Com- 
pany, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertisin 
Newspapers, magazines and 
will be used. 


account. 
irect mail 
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e tas 
ba $42,000.00 invested in this Building and Equipment 
— Everything from heating plant to floor covering 
oint 

al He bought from firms who advertise their 

M at. product. He knew them to be reliable 

3 con because he found their advertisements in 


magazines which accept copy worthy of 
a guarantee. 


Items Purchased 








Reed Organ and Blower....... $1225.00 

Pews and Altar Furniture.... 2650.00 
re 600.00 

A Ca Seer ee re 200.00 
ee ee 6.00 

NS OC Te 200.00 

Heating Equipment ............ 2400.00 

Lighting Fixtures ..........002 600.00 

ae ee 2356.00 

NE I cg occa ueedmeen 1300.00 
ge re rer 150.00 

Rev. J. Songs See. M.A. Communion Service ........--- 26.00 
Grayling, Michigan Sunday School Chairs ........ 300.00 
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Michelson Memorial Methodist Episcopal Church 

m The minister who has before him the grave task of gathering funds, 


selecting plans, letting contracts, and deciding upon equipment for a 
eatty church plant should have information at first hand. He must know 
os & what is on the market. He cannot rely upon the story brought to him 


St [Eby a chance salesman, who is interested only in the sale he can make. 


ency, 


ears. Use the Right Medium for Selling the Church Field 
_ 20,000 Active Ministers Buy and Read This Magazine Every Month 


THE EXPOSITOR 


The Ministers’ Trade Journal Since 1899 
JOS. M. RAMSEY, Manager 


710 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
17 West 42nd Street, New York 37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Sick 


Business? 


New Article 
to be 
Marketed? 


If you are interested in a sick 
business and you want it revived 
and nourished until it pays you 
back-dividends, plus—very likely 
this analytical sales-advertising 
engineer can help you, 


or 


If you are planning to market 
a new product, perhaps this 
same analytical sales-advertising 
engineer can help you deter- 
mine your sales policy, uncover 
unthought-of markets and show 
you the most economical method 
of distribution. 


He receives his pay when results 
are accomplished. 


An interview with him may prove 
profitable to you, or one of your 
friends. 


Address ‘“G,’’ Box 83, care of 
Printers’ Ink, and he will readily 
respond. 
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Steamship Account for New 
Orleans Agency 


The Lykes-Steele Florida Lines 
operator of a steamship service he. 
tween New Orleans and Tampa, Fla, 
has copemes Bauerlein, Incorporated 
New Orleans advertising agency, t 
direct an advertising campaign in the 
Mississippi Valley on their passenger 
service. The Dixie Pulp & Paper Com. 
pany, also of New Orleans, is cop. 
ducting a campaign and has placed its 
advertising account with the Bauerlein 
agency. 





Join James Fisher Agency 


F. R. McKechnie has joined the 
Toronto office of the James Fisher 
Company Ltd., advertising agency, as 
an account executive. He has been ip 
the clothing and textile business for 
thirty-five years as a manufacturer and 
sales representative. 

Ross Munro, formerly with the To 
ronto Globe, also has joined the James 
Fisher agency as a copy writer. 


Reynolds Tobacco Reports In- 
creased Earnings 


The annual report of the R. J. Rey- 
nolds Tobacco Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., Camel cigarettes, Prince 
Albert tobacco, etc., for the year ended 
December 31, shows net earnings of 
$25,221,579, after charges. This com- 
pares with $23,777,716 reported in 1924. 


R. L. Harden Advanced by 
The Mason Box Company 


Ralph L. Harden has been appointed 
advertising and sales manager of The 
Mason Box Company, Attleboro Falls, 
Mass. He has been with this com- 
pany for eleven years, the last three 
as advertising manager. 








Changes Name to Goodwill 


Shoe Company 
The Arthur Williams Shoe Company, 
Holliston, Mass., has changed its name 
to the Goodwill Shoe Company. The 
change was made to identify the com- 
pany with its advertised trade-mark, 
“Goodwill Shoes.” 





R. H. Harrington with Ameri- 
can Rubber & Tire 


R. H. Harrington has been appointed 
advertising manager of The American 
Rubber & Tire Company, Akron, Ohio. 
He was formerly assistant advertising 
manager of the Seiberling Rubber Com- 
pany, also of Akron. 


New Radio Weekly Published 

A new radio magazine, The Radio 
Weekly Post, is being published by Wil- 
liam H. Dodge, Philadelphia. It is de- 
voted to eral radio interests. The 
type-page size is 114 inches by 9 inches. 
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New York 
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Be Saas 


A decisive game in the world of 
sport is won and a few minutes 
later the Journal linotypes are 
molding every detail in type. An 
issue of stock takes a sudden jump 
as the stock exchange closes. You 
know it this afternoon, in time to 
change your own plans if neces- 
sary. 

Does this affect your business in 
far away Portland? Materially! If 
you have to tell Portland people 
facts and figures you have in the 
Journal a paper that is read thor- 
oughly and with great interest--- 
for people want the news while 
it is fresh. 


Journal advertising receives the 
same valuable attention. 


Portland advertisers have dis- 
covered this. 


Consequently the Journal’ has 
gained in more local display ad- 
vertising than all other local papers 
combined. And this gain has come 
in face of the fact that the Journal 
was already a four year leader! Ad- 
vertise in the Oregon Journal. Be 
guided bv the experience of local 
advertisers. 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR COMPANY, Special Representatives 


Chicago 








How Shall We Pick a Leader? 





A Local Manufacturer Solved This Problem by Getting Consumers to Do 
the Picking for Him 


By Thomas J. Swift 


MID-WEST manufacturer 

told me last week his method 
of picking a leader for his family 
of products. The new leader is 
rapidly proving a great profit 
maker. “You'll have to leave my 
name out of this for the time,” he 
said. “I don’t want to appear to 
knock any of the big fellows right 
now. Everything is sailing too 
pretty to spoil it by premature de- 
tails.” But it can be told that his 
leader, like those of so many other 
local manufacturers who branch 
out into new territory, was even- 
tually found in a product long neg- 
lected in the trade. This new 
leader is winning new territory at 
a rapid rate and promises to be a 
coming national product. It came 
into being as follows: 

For many years, the company 
made a line of food products, add- 
ing one at a time until it had a 
total of thirty-eight. Starting with 
a small plant, the business grew 
gradually until its line became a 
local favorite, outselling in a re- 
stricted territory almost all of the 
national lines. Consistent local ad- 
vertising in newspapers and street 
cars made the company’s name 
known to a widening circle. It be- 
came evident that the time was ripe 
to spread out into new territory. 
A conference of company officials 
made it obvious that a leaderless 
line did not have sufficient possi- 
bilities to inspire the sales force 
and give the company an unmistak- 
able identity. 

The president of the company 
thus told me his problem and its 
solution : 

“When we looked over the whole 
line for a leader we were up 
against this difficulty: Sales on 
particular items over the last ten 
years had remained almost in the 
same general proportion, but when- 
ever we put a special drive on one 
item, it had jumped way out of 





its class. Then when the special 
offer to retailers and special bonus 
to salesmen to push it were with- 
drawn, sales on each special 
slumped again. For that reason, 
past sales records didn’t aid us 
much. Then we instructed sales- 
men to ask retailers their opinion 
of our best bet for an individual 
sales and advertising campaign. 
From discreet inquiries in this 
manner a list of ten items was ob- 


tained. 

“We had just about decided 
to get behind the one _ item 
mentioned most often by the re- 
tailers, when an incident came up 
which changed our plan. I have 
always been a wide reader, and 
about a year ago I began to see in 
different publications lists of the 
twenty-five best books, the ten best 
biographies and so on. I used to 
check up on most of them to see 
how many of these books I 
had read and to buy others the 
titles which appealed to me. 

One day I saw a list of books 
that a person would pick if he were 
going to spend six months on a 
desert island and couldn’t get any 
others. It struck me as sort of 
a fool idea, but later on when we 
again discussed how we would de- 
cide on the leader for our line, the 
idea came back to me in terms 
of my own business. Final con- 
sumers knew better what they 
liked and why, than retailers. They 
were the people who would make 
or break the new leader. Why not 
ask them to choose it? We talked 
it over. Our salesmen liked the 
plan. Each salesman was_in- 
structed to get from every one of 
his retail customers a list of ten 
regular and representative users of 
our products. In a few weeks we 
had prepared a list of 500 good 
names in different parts of the ter- 
ritory we served. Then we drafted 
this letter: 
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# NEW YORK CITY 
who WO 4 17 The Printing (entre 
of the World 


The Printers of New York are more than willing to 
clarify the word “Service” and discuss its worth to 
the buyer of printing. That there may be no doubt, 
let us define printing service as comprising accurate 
planning in advance; organized execution onan in- 
telligent schedule ; conscientious “promising” against 
the day of delivery ; ; and prompt, conveniently 
assembled, well-wrapped shipments. 


T would be strange if in New York City where the 

commercial pressure’of the country is greatest—where 
the best performers in all lines are congregated —there 
should not be present a degree of Service on the part of 
its printers equal to that given by any other great industry 
in this centre of business. 


At the very door of the New York printer is every 
accessory to his trade—the largest and most varied stocks 
of paper and type; printing machinery manufacturers 
and supply houses; advertising writers, artists, designers; 
photo-engravers, electrotypers and stereotypers; trade 
printers and trade binderies which in emergencies turn 
even small printing shops into large ones. 


New York City is in truth a printing world in itself and 
even if the New York printer had not this host of facilities 
at his command, the press of competition alone would 
be sufficient reason for him to render better than 
ordinary Service. 


New York City’s printing Service is, therefore, as 


necessary as it is complete. 


This is the fifth of a series of messages in which you, a 
user of printing, are made better acquainted with the New 
York City printer and his tremendous capacity to serve you. 





New York Employing Printers Association, Inc. 


and Allied Industries 





























Old established business 
located in New England 
can use the services of a 
man, who has demonstrated 
his ability to secure and 
hold salesmen. 


We are not looking for a “chair 
warmer” but afte willing to pay a 
fair salary, plus participation in 
the profits in the increased busi- 
ness, which results from your ef- 
forts. We have spent thousands of 
dollars experimenting and have 
come to the conclusion that we 
need a co-worker with men. Our 
line is a specialty on which mil- 
lions are spent annually. All replies 
treated confidentially. Address Box 
1812, New Haven, Conn., giving 
age, experience, proof of your 
ability and achievements and salary 
you desire. 

















Eastern Advertising 
Representation 


Organization, which does not 
believe advertising space can 
be gotten without effort and is 
prepared to make frequent calls 
even on the prospect who does 
not look immediately likely, has 
gotten its work so organized 
that it can give thorough cover- 
age on at least one additional 
publication in New England, 
New York State and City, New 
Jersey and Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. A. B. C. circulation es- 
sential. Trade, class and tech- 
nical magazines preferred. 


Address “V.,” Box 223 
care of Printers’ Ink 
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Dear Customer: 
Your name has been given us by 
nese as a regular user of several of 
the products in our complete line. We 
are glad to take this opportunity of 
thanking you for your past Patronage, 
and are also asking you in our first 
letter to do us a favor and help us 
solve a problem. 4 

On a separate sheet we have listed 
our entire line of thirty-eight separate 
items with a voting square opposite 
each. Will you, as a personal favor to 
us, mark down a number opposite the 
five items you would want us to k 
in case we discontinued all the other 
items in the line? We are seriously 
considering the idea of dropping all ex. 
cept five products, and are coming direct 
to you to aid us in their selection. We 
don’t want to stop making your favorite, 
Will you please indicate in order the 
five you want us to keep? This action 
would be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 

P.S. We shall be much pleased to 
send each voter a sample box of our 
latest product. 


“This gave us a chance to tell 
500 customers, many of whom may 
have used only a few of our items, 
about our entire line and at the 
same time get a direct ‘mandate 
from the pee-pul’ as the politicians 
say. The results surprised us in 
many ways. In the first place we 
received, as I remember it, 297 
replies out of the 500 letters. It 
was twice as many as I expected. 
Then we had decided to count the 
votes the way the winner is picked 
in a track meet, five points for 
every first choice, and so on down 
to one. 

When the votes were counted 
it surprised us to find that the 
winner was a product made by 
all our big competitors, but never 
pushed —considered sort of a 
staple. A really neglected item in 
the trade. Neither this particular 
item nor the one next to it in the 
total vote had appeared at all on 
the list of ten supplied by the re- 
tailers. Another result was that 
many customers wrote letters say- 
ing they had no idea we made so 
many items'and asking us to send 
them a certain product and bill 
them for it. All of these letters 
were answered and the inquiry 
turned over to the local retailer 
who had supplied us the names 
Sales jumped on the whole line 
and stayed high. 

“After the votes had _ been 
counted and considered carefully, 
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Insurance Company of 
North America 
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stolen. 


chances 
and theft. You cannot ab- 
solutely insure the safe ar- 
rival of a package, but you 


177 


Protect your 
packages all 
along the line 


PACKAGE sent _ by 
parcel post passes 
through many hands on the 
way to its destination. There 
are practically unavoidable 


of accident, error 


can insure yourself against 
financial loss in the event 
that it is lost, damaged or 
A North America 
Parcel Post Insurance 
Coupon Book will enable 
you to insure each package 
as you wrap it, without red 


tape or delay. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PThe Oldest American Fire and 


Marine Insurance Company” 











Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 


Insurance Company of North America 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. W24 


Wants information on Parce} Post Insurance i 
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EXECUTIVE 
SALES—ADVERTISING 
(Desires new connection) 


Successful, mature judgment, 
aggressive, good organizer. 
Proven ability in merchandising, 
extensively traveled, personal 
acquaintance grocery and drug 
jobbers; thoroughly familiar 
local conditions all parts of 
United States and Canada. Last 
four years with one of country’s 
oldest manufacturers, of nation- 
ally advertised grocery prod- 
ucts, in New York. 


Highest references as to char- 
acter and integrity. 


Address “C.,” Box 226 
Printers’ Ink 














Sales Executive 


Salary 
$10,000 Plus Commission 





ational organization, the leader in its 
field, with several branches throughout the 
country, desires a sales executive ef proves 
success. 


He must be of highest character, possess 
personality, vision and initiative; age be- 
tween 35 and 45. 

His experience should qualify him to direct 
and cooperate in the field with a high-grade 
staff of about 20 sales negotiators. 

Ability to prepare sales promotion letters 
and - media eg! to elicit inquiries 
and develop Interest is highly essential. 

Our business Is enpincerten. intensely Inter- 
esting in character, eting a product sol 
only "to thé higher type of executives. Aver- 
age sale approximating $5. 

The individual selected tor this position 
will be pald a straight salary at the rate of 
ag BL — a commission. His opportunity 

ment in earnings and in position 
watt oy be limited by his own ability. 

Please be explicit in first communication; 


give complete business history, age and per- 
sonal description. 

interviews will be arranged with Vice 
President. 


Address “W.,” Box 228, care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 
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we decided the customers were 
right and knew what they wanted 
better than we did, so their choice 
became the leader. Then we went 
to work to improve the item and 
to give it a distinctive instead of a 
general name. We worked out a 
new package and decided to feat- 
ure the new leader in our news- 
paper advertising. 

“We have been at the job of 
pushing this former trailer, picked 
by our customers as a possible 
leader, for about sixteen months 
now, and results have proved that 
our customers are a smart crowd 
of pickers. The first advertise- 
ment was reprinted and mailed 
with a letter to the whole list, 
whether they answered or not, tell- 
ing them that here was the new 
item they had helped us choose. 
We received some fine letters in 
reply, and sales started to creep 
up. We gradually spread out over 
the borders of the State on the 
new item and at the present time 
we are selling in nine States, and 
ready to jump into two more next 
month. 

“Results have shown in many 
other ways. Not only have we in- 
creased the radius of our sales 
activities and added a large num- 
ber of new accounts, but we have 
cut selling costs on our whole line. 
Our plan aroused real interest not 
only among the customers whose 
names the retailers gave us, but 
among our whole sales force. The 
plan gave us a real, advertisable 
leader for which there was a latent 
demand not realized by either our- 
selves or our big competitors and 
also helped sales on every item in 
our line.” 

This man’s experience, and I 
hope to give further details 
of his branching out process later, 
offers additional evidence that 
close contact with consumers can 
usually be counted on to furnish 
the best sort of advertising and 
sales ammunition. Armed with 
first-hand knowledge of local con- 
sumer preference, any manufac- 
turer has in the advertising pages 
the power which leads to an ever- 
widening sales radius, a logical and 
certain means to a greater dis- 
tribution. 
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Per 60 1] 1] 4 / The personal 


element is an 
unusually important factor in 
advertising agency work. Our 
service 1S SO organized that 
each client gets at all times the 
attention of at least six of our 
more important production 


executives. 


€ 


BARROWS, RICHARDSON 
& ALLEY 


ADVERTISING 


NEW YORK OFFICE: BOSTON OFFICE: 
19 WEST 44th STREET 77 FRANKLIN STREET 
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Local Merchants 
Know Best 


the local advertising media which produces the 
greatest RESULTS—the media going into the 
homes of the prospective buyers when they have 
both time and inclination to give serious considera- 
tion to their advertising messages. 


Wichita merchants are constantly in touch with 
the situation here. Naturally, the gain in local 
lineage of The Beacon in 1925 over the two previ- 
ous years shows best their definite preference. 


5,480,358 lines in 1925 


4,764,417 lines in 1924 
4,561,881 lines in 1923 
Wichita merchants’ advertising exclusively. Does 


not include national, classified or legal. All figures 
by De Lisser Brothers. 


Wichita merchants KNOW that readers of the 
EVENING newspaper are the BUYERS! That’s 
the reason for the great gain shown in 1925 by 
The Beacon. It is well to follow the lead of those 
who KNOW! 


Tomorrow’s Sales 
are Started Tonight in 


THE WICHITA BEACON 


Wichita’s Only EVENING Newspaper 
HENRY J. ALLEN, Publisher 


Represented by E. KATZ SPECIAL AGENCY 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, Atlanta, San Francisco 
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“Freshness” a Selling 
Theme That Stimulates 
Turnover 





Pau. E. DerricK_ ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Ltp 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: . 

There seems to be a saying in these 
ofices which implies that “if you want 
to find anything, look in Printers’ Inx, 
and if you can’t find it there, write 
to the editor and he will tell you where 
to find it”—hence this letter. 

















We shall be very glad indeed if you 
can refer us to any articles that have 
appeared in Printers’ Inx relating to 
firms which make a selling point of 
guaranteeing the freshness of their prod- 
ucts. For instance, the Kodak com- 
pany, while not absolutely guaranteeing 
its stock, at retailers, does stipulate that 
its films must be exposed and oe 
before a certain date, and we under- 
stand that the American Tobacco Com- 
pany actually guarantees the freshness 
of “Tuxedo” Tobacco. | 

This latter guarantee interests us very 
much, and we shall glad to know 
how long this firm has been running this 
scheme and with what success. 

Paut E, DerricK ADVERTISING AGENCY 
TD. 
A. R. Courtenay, 
Director. 


MONG the leaders in the 
movement to assure absolutely 
fresh goods to the consumer, be- 
sides those mentioned above, are 
the National Biscuit Company and 
the Fleischmann Yeast Company. 
Their operations have been de- 
scribed in Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ INK MoNnTHLY several 
times. The principle on which they 
proceed is the same in all cases— 
that stale goods on the shelves of 
dealers go far to nullify the most 
sustained and efficient selling and 
advertising efforts, and that small 
orders and quick turnover are the 
best guarantee of a rapid and 
healthy flow of merchandise be- 
tween factory and consumer. 
“Fresh stocks” is the keynote 
which the National Biscuit Com- 
pany incessantly sounds in _ its 
salesmen’s ears. The Fleischmann 
company is no less careful. The 
result is that the salesmen for 
these companies possess the entire 
confidence of the dealers in all 
questions concerning the proper 
size of stocks. 
A similar campaign by the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company, begun in 
1922, has put a band conspicuously 
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GILBERT P. FARRAR 


Builder of 
Advertisements and 
Sales Literature 


ONE MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© 


Author 
“How Advertisements Are Built” 
D. Appleton & Co. 
Lecturer New York University 
School of Advertising & Marketing 
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The New York 


Times 
says of 


GILBERT P. 
FARRAR’S 


new book 
How Advertisements 


Are Built 


“Mr. Farrar is nothing if not a 
practical teacher and he teaches 
thoroughly. What copy writers are 
often puzzled over is the selec- 
tion of the right kind of type, 
but the chapter devoted to this 
important branch of the work 
will place them on the high road 
to achievement. Altogether Mr. 
Fartar’s book is the mest practical 
and most efficient guide and help 
to perfection in an art, the ac- 
quisition of which is necessary 
in every great trading country 
throughout the modern world.” 


$3.50 at All Bookseilers 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 
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YOUR 
PROBLEM 


Is it sales—organization, re- 
search, distribution, or promo- 
tion? 

Is it advertising —direct mail, 
trade paper, magazine, or news- 
paper? 

Is it theco-ordination of sales 
and advertising? 

My experience has been wide. 
If it dove-tails into your need, 
perhaps I can serve you on a 
part time basis for not more 
than two hundred dollars per 
month. 

Will you let me tell you of 
jobs I have done? 


BERTRAND L. CHAPMAN 
250 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone Madison Square 4288 
FRIENDS PLEASE BROADCAST 


-— 


five Years 
Experience in 
Advertising Agency 
Production Work 


-, MAN, 27, 
married, desires 
position with op- 
portunity for ad- 
vancement. Famil- 
iar with Printing, 
Electrotyping, 
Engraving, etc. 


Highest refer- 
ences. Salary $50. 


Address 
X, BOX 8, PRINTERS’ INK 
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labeled “Fresh” on every tin of 
Tuxedo sold by dealers—[zq 
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R. G. Entwistle with Fada 
Radio, Canada 


R. G. Entwistle, recently with the 
Advertising Service Company Ltd. 
Canada, has been placed in charge of 
sales promotion work of Fada Radio 
Limited, Toronto, the Canadian branch 
of F. A. D. Andrea, Inc., New York 


H. C. Drum Joins Milwaukee 
Agency 

Harry C. Drum has joined The 
Cramer-Krasselt Company, Milwaukee 
advertising agency, as sales and adver. 
tising executive. He was formerly sales 
manager of the Samson Tire and Rub. 
ber Company, Los Angeles. 








Leather Cleaner Account for 
O’Keefe Agency 


The North American Anolin Corpora- 
tion, maker of Nak leather cleaner and 
finish, has placed its advertising ac. 
count with the P. F. O’Keefe Advertis 
ing Agency, Boston. A__ newspaper 
campaign is being planned. 





Capitola Flour Account for 
Atlanta Agency 


The Atlanta Milling Company, At 
lanta, Ga., maker of Capitola flour. has 
appointed the Freitag Advertising Agen- 
cy, of that city, to direct its advertising. 
A campaign has been started in the 
Southeastern States. 


A. T. Freer, Sales Manager, 


Illinois Refrigerator Company 

Arthur T. Freer, recently with the 
Burlington Basket Company, Burlington, 
Iowa, has joined the Illinois Refrigera- 
tor Company, Morrison, IIl., as sales 
manager. 








Cement Account for Henri, 


Hurst & McDonald Agency 


The Marquette Cement Manufac- 
turing Company, Chicago, has appointed 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


H. C. Rogers Appointed by 
Magill-Weinsheimer 


Harry C. Rogers has been appointed 
New York representative of the Magill- 
Weinsheimer mpany, Chicago, pro- 
ducer of direct-mail advertising. 








The Alcazar Range & Heater Com- 
pany, and the A. J. Lindeman & Hover- 
son Company, both of Milwaukee, have 





appointed Harvey E. Golden as export 


and New York office manager. 
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— 
Here is the Judgment 


of the Two Largest Local 
Advertisers in St. Paul 








- Based on 1925 Lineage - 








Dispatch and 
NEWS Pioneer Press 
6 Evenings 6 Evenings 
Sunday & Sunday 
GOLDEN RULE . . 678,580 711,046 
EMPORIUM. ... .. 472,852 418,698 
Totals 1,151,432 1,129,744 


This favors 
THE ST. PAUL DAILY NEWS 


in a city of 59,000 families where 
the one evening paper alone 


Gives 70% Coverage 


Every national schedule should be in this 
fast-growing newspaper. 


DaILy NEWS of ST. PAUL 


Cc. D. BERTOLET 
General Manager of National Advertising 
30 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 


New York Representative San Francisco, Cal., Representative 
E. E. Wolcott—366 Fifth Ave. A. J. Norris Hill—Hearst Building 
Chicago Representatives Kansas City Representatives 
B. D. Butler, H. K. Black, T. C. Lemon 
30 N. Dearborn St. Davies & Dillon—Land Bank Biig. 











xport 
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GOOD OPPORTUNITY 
for 
ASSISTANT ADVER- 
TISING MANAGER 


with one of the largest manu- 
facturing concerns in the Cen- 
tral West, doing extensive na- 
tional, trade paper and direct 
advertising. 


Real opportunity for the right 
man. Working knowledge of 
layouts, typography and detail 
work essential. Copy writing 
experience desirable. 


All communications strictly con- 
fidential. State age, salary ex- 
pected, whether married or sin- 
gle, experience and when avail- 
able, in your first letter. 


Address “Y.,” Box 81, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 

















We want a 
Successful 
Writer of Bank 
Advertising 


This is not a bid fer a man look- 
ing for a job as we will consider 
only an ambitious man now em- 
ployed, who believes his oppor- 
tunity lies with a moderate-sized 
agency in a city of about 300,000 
population. 


He must be able to show exam- 
ples of copy written for larger 
banks or trust companies, and be 
thoroughly familiar with all pub- 
lieity details and bank practice. 


For particulars, address ‘F,’’ 
Box 82, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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When “Printers’ Ink” and | 
First Met 


Paut F. Betcu Company 
BLooMINGTon, Itt, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

About twenty-four years ago, a local 
weekly employed me to carry papers 
at one dollar a week, and to write igh 
school news in exchange for an occa- 
sional pass to the theatre. 

Naturally, I read the paper I served 
in two capacities and so I came across 
an offer of cash prizes for the best 
advertisements for Printers’ Inx ip 
serted by an individual. 

The point that most interested me 
was that every contestant who had his 
ad published was entitled to a year’s 
subscription to Printers’ Ink, 

I had never written an advertisement 
and, strange to say, did not win any 
of the cash prizes but I did get the 
year’s subscription, for my employer 
inserted the advertisement without 
charge but neglected to pay a week's 
wages when the paper suspended some. 
time later. 

Cover to cover reading of the much 
smaller publications of those days served 
to whet my interest in advertising and 
selling, while my previous inclinations 
had been toward writing and my goal, 
a job as reporter on a daily. 

hen on graduation, I had two ot- 
fers of jobs, one in newspaper work 
and one in business, my greater interest 
in business for which Printers’ Inx 
was at least partially responsible, veered 
me into the candy business and know- 
ing nothing else, I’ve been there ever 
since. Now we use Printers’ Ink 
more in connection with selling prob- 
lems than ever. 

The experience of other manufactur- 
ers in related lines occasionally saves 
costly experimenting. 

Frequently a single issue gets to the 
president, vice-president and_ credit 
manager as well as sales executives and, 
now and then, we read parts of articles 
to salesmen at our meetings. | 

Experiences of other firms impress 
salesmen more than when the same 
point is made by their own sales mana- 
ger, so we keep on the lookout for 
articles that emphasize points we wish 
to impress our men _ with. 

th the WeEexty and MonrTHLy are 
thoroughly thumbed over by the time 
the next issue arrives. 
Paut E. Betcu Company, 
Cart E. Benr, 
Director of Sales and Advertising. 


Russell-Hampton Company 
Appoints Roy Schuman Agency 


The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc., 
Chicago, club supplies, has appointed 
Roy Shuman, advertising counsellor, 
Chicago, to direct its advertising ac 
count. 


Appoints C. L. Houser 


The Lawrence, Mass., Sunday News, 
has appointed The C. L. Houser Com- 
pany, publishers’ representative, as 
national advertising representative. 


—_ op 3 Oo A. om 
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85 % 


of the 250,000 subscribers of the 
NATIONAL WEEKLIES are 


automobile owners— 
10% will buy Automobiles this year. 


A recent questionnaire analysis shows that 85% of 
the subscribers of National Weekliesown automobiles 
and that 10% contemplate buying one this year. 


Reduced to actual figures our readers own 
over 200,000 automobiles and will buy 
25,000 this year. 


These German-American families living in towns, 
villages, and on farms constitute America’s pros- 
perous German market. Authentic statistics prove 
that German farmers own more farm property— 
livestock—more machinery, and have greater in- 
come than the average farmer. 


national advertisers may cultivate 
profitably and economically. It is a 
real opportunity for advertisers who want 
contact with this rich, responsive market. 


Hreeti is a definite exclusive field that 


Send for specific sales facts now obtainable. 


NATIONAL WEEKLIES 


America Herold 


Hewational Farmer WINONA, MINN. Lincole Freie Presse 


—CONSOLIDATION OF— —CONSOLIDATION OF— 
Haus und Bauernfreund Lincoln Freie Presse 
Deutsch Amerikan Farmer Milwaukee America 
National Farmer Representatives: Westlicber Herold 
NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS 
Louis Klebahn A. T. Sears & Son E. A. Samuelson G. A. Bydal 


280 MadisonAve. 1354 PeoplesGasBldg. 305 Coca Cola Bldg. 355 Loeb Arcade 
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A.C. G. HAMMESFAHR 
has associated himself 
with Success Magazine 
Corporation as Vice- 
President. ex — eso 


SUCCESS 


251 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Feb. 4, 19% 
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Hairpins and Potatoes Help Sell 
Oil Stoves 


The National Enameling & Stamping Company Establishes an Important 
Sales Point without Knocking Competitors 


N each of the many advertise- 
ments to be placed in news- 
papers, farm papers and magazines 
during 1926 by the National 
Enameling & Stamping Company, 
of Milwaukee, there will be a pic- 
ture of a red hot hairpin stuck 
into a big potato. This interesting 
combination will be shown placed 
on a Nesco oil cook stove in such 
a way that the pin comes in con- 
tact with the flame. 
The story back of 
demonstration is this: 
One objection to the old type 
of oil cook stove was its delibera- 
tion in getting the cooking process 
started. Its structure was such 
that the flame was not immediately 
under the utensil as is the case 
with a gas stove. Give it time and 
it would get busy with the cook- 


the novel 


ing. 

The National is among those 
producers of modernized oil cook 
stoves who have made improve- 
ments in their products tending 
to eliminate, or at least minimize, 
this objection. The company per- 
fected what it calls its “blue gas 
contact flame.” The company be- 
lieves this improvement puts the 
Nesco stove ahead of all competi- 
tors. But it had a delicate ad- 
vertising task in finding a method 
of telling this to women without 
appearing to criticize other stoves 
or even to suggest indirectly that 
they might be slow heaters. 

One of the company’s engineers 
reported that a thin piece of wire 
held over the flame would get red 
or white hot instantly. In this was 
quickly seen to be the cue for the 
advertising program. 

“A hairpin is thin wire,” 
one of the officials. “We'll 


said 
just 


tell the women to hold hairpins 
over the flame of the Nesco stove 
and they will get the idea quickly 
enough. They know, without be- 
ing told, what the most serious 
fault. of oil cook stoves has been. 
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When a woman sees the pin get 
red hot as quickly as she can wink 
her eye, she will need no diagram 
or explanation to show her that 
here is a stove that heats without 
delay.” 











A Hairpin Tells The Story 


demonstrates conclusively the intense 


'S unusual test 

heat of the NESCO burner. 

A haicpin insered in a potato and placed over 2 NESCO 

burner ted hot in ea instant. If te thie intense heat, ” 

has won the endorse- 

ment of thousa: inds of women and made Nesco nationally 
known as the Gas Cooking Oil Stove. 


NESCOSASs Seve 
Although it barns kerosene, NESCO cooks with gus Ie light 
develops an 





hot blue gas 

the base of the 

No soot. No sme! 

cook 24 hours on a single galion 

And with me ee eae Fo ere acne many re 
you: 


ESCO Suoner nti 





Come to our store and see it. Note its les otonial lines ite 
feces, xe 


lasing F Rechwenve Wick that requires no cutting and cleans 
by burn: 

cae # send « NESCO 40 your kitchen and see'for 

self how this — gas cooking oil stove solves your every 
cooking problem 





ILLUSTRATION COMBINE 
INTEREST 


HEADLINE AND 
TO ATTRACT FEMININE 


Orders were given therefore 
that a graphic illustration of the 
hairpin test should appear in every 
Nesco advertisement. Its value is 
to be found in the fact that it 
shows the women a quick and easy 
test of a very important principle 
by using an article which femi- 
ninity has found valuable in many 
an emergency. 

The potato has nothing to do 
with the ability of the flame to 
make the hairpin get hot in- 
stantly. It was introduced as a 
means of keeping the prospect 
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I Need a Job 


q@ I can write good copy, 
know typography, lay-out, 
engraving—and can show 
proofs that I do. 


@I’d like to use what I 
know, but will do most 
anything. 


@ Here’s $30 worth of 
space to tell you how much 
I need a job. 
any amount of time or 
postage telling you why I 
should have a job. 


Address “ H.,” Box 84, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


I'll spend 











If your product 
needs to be 
actively 


Sold 
by retail salesmen 


—and you wish to produce larger 
results from present distribution; 


—will you consider a _ proposal 
from a man of mature experience 
to train your dealers’ sales people 
ona 


Self-supporting 
basis 
You will incur no obligation by 


writing for details to “J,” Box 85, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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sold. A woman is supposed to be 
a creature of impulse. Suppose 
after being told about the Neseo 
test, she should try to make the 
experiment while holding the hair- 
pin in her hand! Here would be 
another instance of waste in ad- 
vertising. 


New Accounts for Milwaukee 
Agency 

The Thomas Moulding Brick Com. 
pany, Chicago, manufacturer of com. 
position flooring, has appointed The 
Koch Company, Milwaukee, Wis., ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. Architectural papers will 
be used. The Oro-Tone Company, 
Chicago, has also appointed this agency 
to direct the advertising of the Oro- 
Phone reproducer for phonographs. 


Book Account for Boston 
Service 


The Domestic Appliance Publishing 
Company, New York, text books on 
household appliances, has _ appointed 
Frank H. Jones, Boston advertising 
service, to direct its advertising. News- 
papers and magazines are being used. 


Chappelow Appoints F. A. 
Watts and W. J. Walsh 


F. A. Watts has been appointed art 
director of the Chappelow Advertising 
Company, St. Louis. W. J. Walsh has 
been made superintendent of produc- 
tion. 


Bearing Account for Hartford 
Agency 

The Abbott-Ball Company, Hartford, 

Conn., manufacturer of ball bearings, 

etc., has placed its advertising account 

with The Walter A. Allen Agency, 
Inc., also of Hartford. 


With Bartel Company 


W. W. Phipps, for several years on 
the sales staff of the Speaker-Hines 
Printing Company, Detroit, Mich., has 
joined the Tom H. Bartel Company, 
Detroit, as manager of the industrial 
advertising department. 


Cleveland Bank Elects A. B. 
Cook, Vice-President 


Allan B. Cook, manager of the busi- 
ness extension department of the Guar- 
dian Trust Company, Cleveland, has 
been elected a vice-president. 


Joins Detroit ‘Free Press” 


H. D. Albers, recently with the Frank- 
lin Organization, Detroit, Mich., has 
joined the sales staff of the Detroit 
Free Press. 
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hair- 
ld cAn Announcement 
jukee 
Com. Beginning with March, 1926 
m- 
The 
: ARDS SJAIRYMAN 
ertis- 
pany, 
On. 
a Will be issued semi-monthly 
n 
hing The Publishers of HOARD’S DAIRYMAN are making 
= this change with the purpose of a bigger and better 
“" service to the reader 
ed, 
| A bigger and better service to the advertiser 
A bigger and better publication 
art 
ing 
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The datings will be the 10th and 25th of each month 


rd First forms close three weeks in advance of publication 
date; last forms twelve days in advance 


nt 


W. D. HOARD & SONS CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


—~ @@e ao 








WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 


Standard Farm Papers, inc., 
307 W. Mich. Ave., Chicago 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
250 Park Ave., New York 











MEMBER OF THE STANDARD FARM PAPER UNIT 
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DURING 1925 


made a greater gain in 
National Advertising over 
1924 than all other Los 
Angeles newspapers, daily 
and Sunday included, 
combined! 


REPRESENTATIVES 
G. Logan Payne Co., 40! Tower Bidg., 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
H.W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg, New York 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 














LOE EAELEME REE ALLE OE LEIS LIE 
SALES-MANAGER 


and general business executive—twenty-five 
years with prominent U. S8. Canadian 
industries, as personal negotiator and director 
of salesmen (in charge of merchandising, 
advertising and marketing)—now 


Open To Engagement 


with well-rated, square-deal house. Fully 
conversant with apparel lines and textiles, 
food specialties, household appliances, pro- 
prietaries and toilettes, etc., and their place- 
ment, through all channels; thorough chain- 
store and advertising agency experience, and 
for over five years operated general marketing 
organization. American; 45; married; perfect 
health; good personality; 
knowledge ‘‘applied arts’; fluent command 
Freneh. Now with large Eastern (American) 
manufacturer. Address: ‘‘R..’" Box 60, 
care Printers’ Ink, New York 


worker; exact 





House Organs 


We are producers of some of the 


oldest and most successful house 
organs in the country. Edited and 
printed in lots of 250 to 25,000 at 
5 to 15 cents per name per month. 
Write for a copy of THe WILttam 
FeatHER MaGaZzINeE. 

We produce The Nopco Way Mayazine 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 
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Gardner and Britton Printing 
Companies Consolidate 


The_ Britton-Gardner Printing Com. 
pany is the name of a new company 
formed at Cleveland by the consolida. 
tion of The Britton Printing Company 
and the commercial printing depart. 
ments of The Gardner Printing Com. 
pany. The Gardner Printing Company 
will be continued but will confine its 
work to jobbers’ catalogues. 

George H. Gardner is chairman of 
the board of directors of the new com. 
pany and Charles S. Britton is presi- 
dent. Other officers of the company 
are: Karl B. Britton, vice-president and 
general manager; Kenneth H. Gardner, 
secretary; James A. Martin, assistant 
vice-president, and F. E. Scheldt, ser- 
vice manager. 


Export Managers to Hold 
Annual ‘“Get-Together” 


The annual ‘“Get-Together” of the 
Export Managers’ Club of New York, 
will be held at that city on March 16. 
The morning session will be devoted to 
a discussion of intensive selling in indi- 
vidual markets. ‘“‘The New Competi- 
tion and How to Meet It” will form 
the basis of the talks during the after- 
noon. 

A financial address, “American Cap- 
ital Investments Abroad as an Aid to 
Export Trade,” will be given at the 
evening session. There will also 
discussion at this session on 
American Business Can Benefit 
International Co-operation.” 


Fishing Tackle Account for 


Milwaukee Agency 

The Frost Fishing Tackle Company, 
Stevens Point, Wis., manufacturer of 
Water-Witch tackle, will conduct an 
advertising campaign this year in out- 
door life magazines. Klau-Van Pieter- 
som-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., Milwau- 
kee advertising agency, will direct this 
account. 


Glidden Net Profits Double 


The Glidden Company, Cleveland 
manufacturer of Ripolin, Lacq, Zinc-O 
Lith, etc., reports net vos after 
charges, for the year ended October 31 
of $2,209,757, against $1,078,906 last 
year, a gain of $1,130,851. 


O. W. Smith on Detroit Bank 
Board 


Oscar W. Smith, president of Parke, 
Davis & Company, Detroit, has been 
elected a director of the Griswold Na- 
tional Bank, of that city. 


W. H. Mackie Appointed by 
Flint Motor 


W. H. Mackie has been appointed 
general sales oe manager of the 
Flint Motor Company, Flint, Mich. 


from 
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“GOOD IDEAS 
i od 


A wealth of suggestive material 
for trade marks, abundantly illus- 
trating the artisticand commercial 
possibilities of the designer. The 
illustrations, in numerous colors, 
are selected to showthose qualities 
of design which create an imme- ALFRED A. ENOPE 
diate and lasting impression. pris: 
> : Publisher 
Designed by Joseph Sinel and a 7” 
é “ 30 FIFTH AVE 
made by the Pynson Printers. New York 
One of the Fifty Books of 1925. : 
Limited Edition, *7.50 B ., RZOl 
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A prominent business leader has asked 
us to find a man to share the direction 
and administration of his varied interests 
in America and abroad. 








Wanted 
Executive Associate — $25,000 










This is an unusual opportunity. The man to fill 
this position probably now holds an important ex- 
ecutive position. He must be a leader—a “big” man, 
liberal in views, progressive in temperament, with 
general business knowledge and experience and a 
particularly intelligent interest in the problems of 
distribution. 































A man who knows one or two foreign languages 
might have an advantage; the post may require an 
occasional trip abroad and will certainly demand a 
knowledge of European conditions. Wide acquaint- 
ance with American business methods is very impor- 
tant. Tact and poise, ability to meet business men 
and to conduct delicate negotiations are required. 

This position demands primarily administrative 
and executive ability, but the right man will be an 
organizer as well. A major part of his work will be 
the development of a chain store organization of a 
new type. 

Salary $20,000—$25,000 first year; later increase 
assured through participation. Age 36—44. Head- 
quarters in Boston. 

In behalf of our client we invite applications by 
mail only, giving full particulars as to experience, 
ability and earnings. 


REIMERS & OSBORN, Inc. Advertising 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Putting the 
Factory Employees on 
the Sales Staff 


(Continued from page 6) 
with sending you our order for 70 
gross additional, etc., etc.” 

The inspector’s comment, after 
the employee had read the letter, 
was, “Buddy, it’s up to you 
and me.” 

A manufacturer of machinery 
selling for from $25,000 to $50,000 
per unit was faced with adverse 
market conditions which made it 
necessary to reduce prices. The 
employees had been thoroughly de- 
veloped, systematically and scien- 
tifically—not just “propagandized” 
—and to the surprise of the man- 
agement they presented a petition 
for a general 10 per cent wage cut. 
Back of the petition was a sound 
recognition by workers that a wage 
reduction) which would allow the 
company to sell its product and 
keep the factory running with a 
full quota of workers was more to 
be desired than the maintenance of 
the old scale and a widespread re- 
duction in the force. Assurance of 
90 per cent of a loaf, in other 
words, was conceded by employees 
in the light of their rehabilitated 





viewpoint as being better than the | 


possibility of no bread. 

The management cut wages, 
maintained the full factory staff 
and by redoubling sales efforts on 
the appeal of revised prices, kept 
a satisfactory volume and net profit 
position, to the obvious advantage 
of workers as well as the business. 

Aside from the economic ques- 
tion of costs and their controlling 
influence on selling price, interpre- 
tations to employees of sales and 
advertising angles bring into the 
workers’ ken a new interest, and a 
high degree of employee interest 
in the business and in the daily 
job, which is a potent influence for 
economy and low-cost operation. 
Production is familiar routine; 
market angles are not so familiar. 

When new facts and new inter- 
pretations are brought home to em- 
ployees, stimulating them to appre- 
ciate that their performance has a 
direct bearing upon marketability ; 
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WANTED 


Advertising Production 
Man 


25 to 30 years old, in ad- 
vertising production de- 
partment of national mag- 
azine. Must be familiar 
with advertising orders, as- 
sembly of advertisements, 
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cuts, composition, etc. 
Agency experience pre- 
ferred but not essential. 
Excellent opportunity for 
advancement. Address, 
“M,” Box 88, Printers’ 
INK. 




















Selling Opportunity 
for Visualizer 


With one of the most pro- 
gressive Lithographic con- 
cerns in the East. A rare 
opportunity for a man with 
some sales experience, ideas 
and the ability to put them 
roughly on paper. Must 
have fine personality and be 
able to plan, create and sell 
effective dealer help mate- 
rial with the co-operation of 
a well organized Promotion 
Department. Territory wide 
open. Write us in confi- 
dence. 


Address “O.,” Box 230, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


F or $1.25 THOUSAND 


COMPLETE 
N 50M lots; 25M $1.50; 12,500 $1.75, 
on our white 20 lb. Paramount Bond. 
A Beautiful, Strong, Snappy Sheet. 
No smaller quantities. 
ENVELOPES TO MATCH, $1.50 PER 
THOUSAND 


Booklet of Engravings en request. 
GEORGE MORRISON CO. 
425 East 53rdS8t.,N.Y.City. Dept.T 


TELEPHONES PLAza 1874-1875-1518 
Established 1898 Incorporated 1905 














See page 153 








Subscription 83% 
Renewals of o 
attest the reader interest of the 


American fiumberman 


Est. 1873 CHICAGO, ILL. A.B.C. 








Binders for Printers’ Ink 
$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will 
hold an average of nine copies 
each. Figure six binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as re- 
ceived, can be securely fastened 
in the binder by a very simple 
arrangement, and will open like 
a book, with all inside margins 
fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, in- 
suring durability. Covered with 
book cloth; lettered in gold. 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., Inc. 
185 Madison Ave. New York 
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that their making of the product is 
a vital factor in selling and ad- 
vertising it, a new interest is often 
aroused in workers hitherto neu- 
trally or negatively minded. Losses 
and wastes invariably are reduced 
by such arousal of interest. 

Lack of recognition on the part 
of many workers that there is dig- 
nity, significance or worth in the 
constantly repeated motions which 
make up the mechanical routine of 
production, is a basic source of 
losses on payroll cash—of costly 
labor turnover and of easy-going, 
wasteful individual effort. 

Sound, adequate interpretation of 
sales angles, which have been skil- 
fully tied in with employee jobs, 
has powerful stimulus and interest- 
value, borne out by countless ex- 
periences with employees where 
they perform their daily work. A 
man spends his whole day putting 
two nuts and a lock washer on the 
end of a bolt, a process admittedly 
barren of a high interest. The 
next man tightens the nuts. The 
work of the first man is soon lost 
sight of, in his estimation, as his 
work travels on and is further 
modified by other workers. What 
value has that operation of placing 
the two nuts and the washer in the 
salability, the sales appeal of the 
product? 

The value of small perfections, 
of painstaking workmanship, are 
often interpreted in the advertising 
ofthe product to the consumer. 
Why should they not be given 
more prominence in appeals to the 
worker, for his good-will is as 
fundamentally essential to the 
success of the business as is the 
good-will of the consumer ? 

A resultful medium for such in- 
terpretations has been proved to be, 
not general, inspirational messages 
from management, but carefully 
planned and supervised presenta- 
tion of facts by specially trained 
men who can not only set an ex- 
ample of full production in quan- 
tity and quality, but are trained to 
get across the homely, potent job- 
facts eye-to-eye on the worker 
level. It has been found that em- 
ployees are sure to discount printed 
matter from management, no mat- 
ter how clever or apt it may seem. 








“Huh? TI wonder how much that 
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Robert Rantin 
Herbert N. Casson 
Charles Austin Bates 


are three outstanding practical and eminently success- 
ful specialists in creating and selling advertising- 
printing. Direct consultation with any of these men 
would cost you at least $1000. You get practical 
business messages from them in every issue of 


PRINTED SALESMANSHIP 


(Incorporated with The Printing Art) 


the one fine big magazine that supplies a need catered 
to by no other publication. Each issue weighs over 
one pound, is 914 x 12'%4 inches and contains over 
100 beautifully printed pages, by The University 
Press, with many illustrations of good, bad and in- 
different advertising. No one who buys or sells 
printing-advertising can afford to be without it. 


The subscription price is $4 a year. It costs us more 
and is worth much more to you. But we will send 
you a 3-months trial subscription for $1. We want 
you to see it, so make you the following offer. Read 
the three numbers that will come to you. If they do 
not prove themselves worth more to you than the 
money invested, tell us so, and your dollar will be 
promptly refunded, without question. That’s fair, 
isn't it? 


PRINTED SALESMANSHIP, 1926 
Cambridge, Mass. " 


For the attached dollar bill send me the next three issues of 
“PRINTED SALESMANSHIP” with the understanding that if, when I 
have read them, | tell you they have not been worth a dollar to me 
you are to return my dollar. 
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A Successful Concern 
Seeks Exceptional Men 


A large New England manufactur- 
ing concern, an outstanding success 
in its field, a consistent national ad- 
vertiser and a maker of merchandise 
of exceptional quality requires the 
services of several unusual men. To 
each man selected will be entrusted 
important responsibility for the mer- 
chandising on a national scale of 
certain divisions of the company’s 
product through its present field force 
of approximately 250 branch man- 
agers and salesmen. 

The men chosen will have ample 
opportunity to acquire the needed 
special knowledge at the company’s 
factories and offices. 

The problems to be solved are dif- 
ficult and will tax to the utmost the 
initiative, courage, tact, ener; and 
ability of the men chosen. he re- 
ward both present and future will 
amply compensate unusual skill and 
ability. 

Men from 30—35 with keen mer- 
chandising instinct and with thorough 
experience who can plan and execute 
are desired. All applications will have 
close scrutiny. urther information 
will be supplied only to those who in- 
dicate superior qualifications in their 
first letter. 

An opening also exists for a skilled 
sales analyst, capable of developing 
city and county quotas for a line 
embracing 15,000 items, and function- 
ing in a staff capacity. Sales sense 
is also important in this work. 


Address ‘“‘T,’’ Box 221, Printers’ Ink 
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cost ’em!” or “Say, what are they 
trying to put over now?” is a com. 
mon negative which arises at sight 
of printed matter aimed down. 

Sound interpretations use the 
tested psychology of suggestion 
and imitation and often get sub- 
stantial results, where a direct ap. 
peal from management fails. This 
method of interpretation has util- 
ized sales and advertising facts 
with surprisingly constructive ef- 
fect on employee good-will and 
individual productive effort. 

Advertising, in general, is totally 
misunderstood by a great many 
employees. Instead of regarding 
it as an economic force which, by 
enlarging and maintaining mar- 
kets, insures more and_ steadier 
work, many employees believe the 
statements of their radical-minded 
fellow-workers, that advertising is 
just one more evidence of man- 
agement conducting business in dis- 
regard of worker interests; spend- 
ing money lavishly where it will 
make a splurge, instead of “putting 
it in the pay envelope, where it 
belongs.” 

When fundamentals of not only 
production but of sales and adver- 
tising, and their relation to volume 
and to prices, to steady employ- 
ment and to the buying power of 
the worker’s wage are thoroughly 
interpreted to touch attitudes and 
viewpoints, employees can be de- 
veloped to a position where they 
are decidedly useful auxiliary 
members of any sales and adver- 
tising staff. 





Name Officers of Chicago 
“Daily News” Syndicate 


Walter A. Strong, publisher and 
owner of the controlling interest in the 
Chicago Daily News, has announced the 
election of officers of the new Daily 
News syndicate, of which he becomes 
president. Hopewell L. Rogers is vice- 
— and treasurer, and James L. 
foughteling is vice-president and secre- 
tary. 





Williams & Cunnyngham Open 
Philadelphia Office 


Williams & Cunnynham, Inc., Chi- 
cago advertising agency, has opened an 
office at Philadelphia. Guy C. Pierce, 
vice-president, will be in p Bnd of the 
new office, dividing his time between 
the Philadelphia and Chicago offices. 
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What's 
the News? 


HARPER LEECH ‘scrutator’ 


$taff-Writer, Chicago Tribune 
and JOHN C. CARROLL 


Instructor Medill School of Journalism 
AMPLY AND WELL have the mechanical features of news- 


paper production and the technique of newspaper writing and 
editing been portrayed in the past. From that slogan which 
defined the publisher's function as “To raise Hell and sell 
papers,’ to the more modern and exalted expressions of pop- 
ular service, newspaper objectives have been variously and 
ably defined. The viewpoint of “What's the News?” is neither 
exalted nor cynical. The aim is to present the permanent 
element of human life on which the newspaper depends for 
that interest which so reacts on its many functions that it 
lives and has influence. 

“News” is accelerated literature. The newspaper is the shuttle, 
weaving the tapestry of history on the loom of time. In the 
fabric is woven your life, its joys, its sorrows, its triumphs 
and failures, its calm and its contentions. 

The authors of ““What’s the News?” lay this present day 
tapestry before you. As travelers through its hidden mazes 
for more than a score of years, they point out to you the 
hidden lines in the weaving. They take you behind the scenes 
and introduce you to the leading players. They place before 
you the politician, the crime problem, the labor union, the 
educational system, the business man, the professional 
reformer. They point out to you the hidden driving appa- 
ratus of the loom, take you into the power plant and walk 
through its many paths and by-paths. A book the like of 
which has never been put into print in the past; a book you, 
as a player on the stage of life, should read. 


| SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER—Void after Feb. 15 
Have your | PASCAL COVICI - Publisher 
| 


stenographer 208 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Enclosed find my check for $2.50 for which forward me on publi- 
copy or clip and cation, one copy of *WHAT’S THE NEWS?” by Harper Leech and 


John C, Carroll, with the understanding that I am to keep the book 
for five days, and if in that time I desire to return it, you will remit 
the sum paid. If the book meets with my approval, I will recommend 
it to my friends. Publication date, March 15, 1926. 


mail the coupon. 


DO IT NOW! 
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Mail Order Time was when 


an out-of-town 
“— visitor would be 


just about as wel- 
come in the establishment of Sears, 
Roebuck & Company and Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company as 
would be the much talked about 
bull in a china shop. And as for 
selling a person an article of mer- 
chandise in any other way than by 
mail—well, it just was not done. 
A resident of Chicago found it 
next to impossible to get a mail- 
order catalogue, as city business 
frankly was not wanted. 

Today, as has been frequently 
related in Printers’ Ink, these 


great firms maintain fully-stocked 
retail 
distributing 


and __ splendidly-equipped 
stores in all their 
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plants. Visitors are welcome and 
are sought through newspaper ad- 
vertising. More than that, Sears, 
Roebuck and Montgomery Ward 
have established chains of retail 
stores, which in time doubtless wil] 
attain prominent positions in that 
branch of merchandising. 

During a recent convention of 
the Sixth District Advertising 
Clubs in Chicago, Sears, Roebuck 
invited the whole assemblage out 
to lunch. Three hundred or more 
people were shown through the 
plant, entertained handsomely, and 
then the firm’s large auditorium 
was placed at their disposal for 
the afternoon’s session. 

We mention these things here to 
emphasize something we said about 
the big mail-order houses a num- 
ber of years ago and which we 
have reiterated several times 
since. This is that they are per- 
haps the country’s foremost mis- 
sionaries in disseminating the doc- 
trine of good selling. They showed 
the retailers of this country how 
absolutely essential it is to have 
a sizable variety of offerings, to 
maintain a decent pricing policy, 
to live up to their guarantees and 
to advertise. They did not intend 
to be missionaries but they were 
and are. 

And now the mail-order people 
have shown to their competitors 
another fundamental thing. This is 
that a business policy or plan of 
procedure should never be so 
rigid that it cannot adapt itself to 
changing customs and conditions. 
Mail-order is doing some radical 
things today that a few years ago, 
even if it had thought of them at 
all, it would have regarded as im- 
possible and absurd. The country 
changes and grows. Business, to 
be successful, must change and 
grow with it. Mail-order has once 
more shown the way. 


Hailing Lost When a product 
Banana is first adver- 
Eat tised, it is seldom 

aters that the correct 
copy note is struck. As a rule, 
an industry has to attain an ad- 
vertising age before it is able to 
get away from the callowness and 
the egotism of youth. The auto- 
mobile business went through 
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this evolution. The radio industry 
js going through it now. 

But strange to say the banana 
business was able to jump at once 
into its advertising manhood. The 
copy which the Fruit Dispatch 
Company is putting out for 
bananas bears none of the signs 
of immaturity. 

This copy takes as its theme 
the fact that bananas are not 
really good to eat until they are 
fully ripe. That is the best 
argument for selling bananas that 
could possibly be devised. 

The advertising of bananas has 
long been advocated. The mat- 
ter has been frequently mentioned 
in Prrnters’ INK. The objection 
to banana advertising, however, 
has been that the fruit seemingly 
did not need advertising. Few in- 
dustries could point to greater 
success, without advertising, than 
could the banana division of the 
United Fruit Company. Its fruit 
had almost universal consumption 
in this country. Why should 
bananas be advertised in the face 
of this progress? 

Gradually, however, an _ ever- 
increasing number of persons 
were finding that they did not like 
bananas. ‘They claimed that the 
fruit did not agree with them. 
The reason, of course, is that 
they were eating unripe bananas. 

The copy of the Fruit Dispatch 
Company is telling the public 
when bananas are fully ripe they 
are not only more flavorful but 
that they are also easier to digest 
than when partially green. 

Thus, this advertising at the 
outset tackles the one impediment 
in the banana market., It should 
win back a goodly number of the 
lost banana eaters. 





More Certain adver- 
Window tisers, when they 
plan to furnish 

Pieces retailers with 
Wanted material for use 

in the store window, think in 


terms of complete window dis- 
plays. We wonder why. Manu- 
facturers are not in the habit of 
attempting to monopolize the top 
of retail counters. If they can 
get a single card or display cabi- 
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net on the counter they are gen- 
erally satisfied. But in too many 
instances, the advertiser’s attitude 
appears to be—give me the entire 
window or nothing at all. 

It is probably true that retailers 
in many lines receive offers of 
five times as many complete dis- 
plays as they could possibly or 
profitably use. But when the 
merchant wants to split up his 
window—and there is every reason 
why he should do so occasionally 
—he does not find it an easy mat- 


ter to get individual display 
pieces. 

This was brought out, indi- 
rectly, in an article by W. T. 


White, advertising manager of the 
Rike-Kumler Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, department store, which ap- 
peared in the “Data Book” of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation. Some months ago, this 
store arranged for a special series 
of displays to be used in the win- 
dows in connection with a well- 
conceived promotion plan. The 
store’s management wanted to get 
photographs showing American 
workmen in their factories mak- 
ing various commodities. “After 
great effort and time,” wrote Mr. 
White, “the store finally obtained 
several photographs. These were 
then enlarged and one placed in 
the background of each window.” 

Now why did it require “great 
effort and time” to get these pho- 
tographs? Why aren’t manufac- 
turers better equipped to furnish 
individual display pieces of this 
sort ? 

There is need for frank talk 
and straight thinking on this sub- 
ject. Manufacturers have got to 
realize that the retailer’s windows 
are his property for him to use 
as he pleases. They must also 
realize that it would be suicidal 
for dealers to give complete d'‘s- 
plays to certain items and that it 
would be nearly as poor business 
judgment to use complete displays 
only. Retailers are getting in the 
habit of breaking up their win- 
dows among three. or four or a 
half-dozen different _ products. 
They want individualized dis- 
plays; they want to have displays 
that express the personality of 
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the store; they want manufac- 
turers to furnish a sort of fill-in, 
or odd-piece window display ser- 
vice as well as complete window 
displays. 

Why not give them what they 
want? 


When Old Many advertisers 


Appeals Are »*VY° the reputa- 
Best tion of being old- 


fashioned. They 
have stuck to certain-methods or a 
fixed style of copy so long that 
critics begin to think that these 
advertisers are in a rut. As a 
general thing, though, these com- 
panies have their reasons for 
sticking to methods which time 
and experience have proved to be 
effective. 

There is, for instance, the case 
of a publisher who has for years 
been advertising a book of refer- 
ence by telling of its weight and 
how easy it is to use because of 
its convenient size. That seemed 
like a good appeal to use occasion- 
ally, but many doubted whether or 
not it was a good appeal to use 
permanently. 

The advertiser at last decided 
to make a change. Inspirational 
copy was tried, telling how famous 
men succeeded by the consistent 
use of this book of reference. A 
surprising thing happened. Re- 
turns from the advertising dropped 
off alarmingly. The advertiser 
presently restored his old style of 
appeal, with the result that returns 
came back to normal. 

One of the encyclopedia adver- 
tisers has had a similar experience. 
For years, it has found a physical 
appeal the most productive. Re- 
sults drop off whenever an abstract 
copy slant is attempted. 

Another publisher who has been 
advertising a subscription set of 
books. has discovered that the 
phrase “fill in that vacant space 
in your bookcases” is the most 
effective argument he has been 
able to devise. 

It would be dangerous to dog- 
matize from these experiences. 
They do, however, show that ad- 
vertisers very frequently know the 
wherefore of the methods that 
they use. 
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The Will Me a use 
of sound adver- 

‘ to Be tising has helped 
rosperous keep national 


business on an even keel in sey- 
eral important ways. One of 
them, though fundamental, is not 
generally understood or is spoken 
of by economists as though it were 
reprehensible. Advertising has 
created in the minds of thousands 
of workers the will to be pros- 
perous. It has caused a discon- 
tent with inferior standards of 
living which has led them to pro- 
duce more in order to have more. 

Others nations have effective 
machinery, and labor which works 
as hard as ours. We lead the 
world in the power to produce 
and purchase partly because man- 
ufacturers who advertise have 
tapped new depths of individual 
human exertion by making men 
want things. 

Our great national advertisers 
have performed a real economic 
service by putting better things 
upon a pedestal and saying to the 
workers: “You are entitled to 
these things; go out and work for 
them. Produce more, earn more 
and you can have them.” 

We, in America, have made the 
discovery that prosperity becomes 
permanent in direct proportion to 
how widely it is shared. 

Year by year, the resulting mar- 
gin of production per capita above 
the current consumption of the 
worker and his dependents is in 
creasing. Year by year, this mar- 
gin of production with its result- 


ing addition to national income 
and national wealth, of | itself 
creates new sources of income 


and provides new security of em- 
ployment. 

Advertising has a direct and 
definite bearing upon this contin- 
ually increasing stability of busi- 
ness. It offers a definite and fun- 
damental contribution to a new 
type of permanent national pros- 
perity. 





Change in Size of “American 
Florist” 


The page size of The American 
Florist, Chicago, has been changed to 
15 inches by 22 inches. 
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Advertising Club News 


How Advertisers Can Take 
Lessons from the Farmer 


As the farmer uses the right amount 
and kind of fertilizer for different soils 
and crops, so should the advertising 
man use advertising. This was the theme 
of a talk given by Lloyd W. Mans- 
field, of the Moss-Chase Company, be- 
fore Ye Ad-Club Round Table of the 
Greater Buffalo Advertising Club. 

Mr. Mansfield said that no worth- 
while farmer will burn up his crops by 
applying too much fertilizer nor put 
fertilizer on the wrong soil. Neither 
will the up-to-date farmer go along for 
years without applying any fertilizer for 
it is only by its proper use that he can 
hope to get the biggest yields and best 
crops. 

The advertising man, like the farmer, 
should use advertising according to what 
he has to sell and where. Very often, 
Mr. Mansfield said, advertisers use too 
much advertising for the purpose to be 
accomplished. Others use the wrong 
kind of advertising and still others use 
none at all and are only making half 
the success they might. 

Both sales and crops are subject to 
natural laws of growth. Fertilizer helps 
increase the yield of a farm but no 
farmer can make grain grow faster by 
pulling up the shoots. Just so, the suc- 
cess of a product cannot be forced by 
unnatural use of advertising, Mr. Mans- 
field said. 

* * * 


F. B. Flanner Heads Indian- 
apolis Committee 


Frank B. Flanner has been named 
chairman of the ‘On-to-Philadelphia” 
committee of the Indianapolis Advertis- 
ing Club. Other members of this com- 
mittee are: F. T. Carroll, William 
Mayborn, E. ¥. Emel and Jack Quill. 
* * 


Los Angeles Club Plans 
Outing 
The Advertising Club of Los Angeles 
is planning to hold an outing at the 
Los Serranos Country Club on Febru- 
ary 10. Members of clubs from other 
cities have been invited to attend. 
* * * 


Lantern Club Elects 


John M. Sweeney, of Sweeney & 
Price, Boston, has been elected governor 
of the Lantern Club, Boston, an organ- 
ization of publishers’ representatives. 
Leon B. Farley, advertising manager of 
Banker & Tradesman, Boston, has been 
elected secretary and treasurer. 

* * * 


A special committee of the Advertis- 
ing Club of Boulder, Colo., directed the 
advertising for an expansion of the local 
Chamber of Commerce. John T. 
Bartlett, J. W. Valentine and Frank 
Streamer were members of the com- 
mittee. 
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H. M. Miller Heads Fifth 
District 


y Miller, manager of the 
Heer-Miller Company, publishers and 
printers, Columbus, Ohio, was elected 
chairman of the Fifth District of the 
Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the __ 
World at its annual 
convention which 
was held last week 
at Toledo. A report 
of this meeting ap- 
pears elsewhere in 
this issue. Mr. Miller 
also is chairman of 
the On-to-Philadel- 
phia committee of 
the Advertising Club 
of the olumbus 
Chamber of Com- 
merce. He succeeds 
T. H. Sewell, presi- 
dent of the Toledo 
Advertising Club. 
Other officers 
elected were: Vice- 
chairman, A. H. Apking, president of 
the Cincinnati Advertising Club, and 
secretary-treasurer, D. G. Starkey, execu- 
tive secretary, Columbus Chamber of 
Commerce. 
Columbus 


Harry M. 


HARRY M. MILLER 


was selected as the next 


convention city. 
* 


* 


Pittsburgh Club Plans to In- 


crease Attendance 

The program committee of the Pitts- 
burgh Advertising Club, of which T. D. 
Harmon, Jr., is chairman, will send a 
special invitation each week to a differ- 
ent group of business men who are not 
members, to attend the weekly luncheon 
meeting. If the speaker for the week 
is to be a banker, a list of bankers will 
be circularized. If the program is of 
interest to hardware men, they will be 


asked. 
* * * 


Milwaukee Club Aids City 


Advertising 

The Milwaukee Advertising Club has 
taken the initial step in a movement 
being fostered by business organizations 
to advertise the city. Through the 
courtesy of ge board and poster 
men in the club, about thirty locations 
have been chosen to carry advertising 
of Milwaukee. The name of the Mil- 
waukee Advertising Club is to appear 


on each poster. 
* * 


Toledo Club Drive Brings 
Seventy-five Members 


Seventy-five new members have been 
added to the Toledo Advertising Club, 
as the result of a two weeks’ conven- 
tion attendance and membership cam- 
paign which ended recently. Seven 
new members were added to the Wo- 
men’s Advertising Club during the drive. 
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New York Membership Drive 
Goes Over Top 


only has the Advertising Club of 
ae vat, which has been conducting 
a campaign to bring its membership up 
to its full strength of 2,250, succeeded in 
enrolling the required number of new 
s, but it has substantially gone 
over the mark. The campaign set out 
to get 650 new members. p to the last 
report, 672 were obtained. The campaign 
is to continue until February 10, when 
the membership lists will be closed and 
a waiting list established. 
The campaign has been conducted 
under the direction of Gilbert T. 
Hodges, vice-president of the club, who, 
as field marshal, had the support of 
a staff of generals, under each of whom 
there was a staff of = captains. 
* « 


Made Life Director of Poor 
Richard Club 


John M. Fogelsanger, who for the 
last seven years has been treasurer of 
the Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia, 
which position he resigned recently for 
an extended trip abroad, was elected the 
first honorary director of the club by 
the action of the Board of Directors. 
This honor was given as an expression 
of appreciation for the work which Mr. 
Fogelsanger has done in handling the 
funds of the club, particularly those 
connected with the acquisition of 
new clubhouse. ra 

* 


New York Advertising Club 
to Hold Annual Dinner 


The Advertising Club of New York 
will hold its annual dinner at the Bilt- 
more Hotel on February 20. The din- 
ner will be followed by a dance. 

Paul Meyer is chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of arrangements, 
which also includes: Albert J. Gibney, 
H. Charles, Douglas W. Coutlee, 
H. A. Lebair and Edward W. Pidgeon. 

* ¢ @ 


Boston Club Honors Treasurer 

The members of the Advertising Club 
of Boston honored their treasurer, 
George Moulton, by holding a luncheon 
for him on his seventy-fifth birthday 
and presenting him with a purse of 
gold and a paid up life insurance pol- 
icy. He has been treasurer for the 
last nine years. 


L. S. Lynch with Orlando 
Chamber of Commerce 


Lawrence S. Lynch, who has been 
manager of the Orlando, Fila., office of 
the Lesan-Carr Advertising Agency, has 
joined the staff of the Chamber of 
Commerce of that city. 


Leaves Lord & Thomas 


Franklin A. Bell has resigned as 
co-manager of the San Francisco office 
of Lord & Thomas. _ 
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Camden “Post-Telegram” Sold 
to Camden “Courier” 


The Camden, N. J., Post-Telegram, 
has been purchased by the publishers 
of the Camden Courier. he Post- 
Telegram, which has been an _ after- 
noon newspaper, will be published as a 
morning newspaper. The Courier con- 
tinues as an afternoon newspaper. 

J. David Stern, editor and publisher 
of the Courier, will be president of the 
company, which will publish both 
newspapers. He was editor and pub- 
lisher of the Springfield, Ill., News- 
Record, from 1915 to 1919, when he 
bought the Camden Courier. 

Walter L. Tushingham is business 
manager of both publications. 


Fixture Manufacturers Ap- 
point G. P. Rogers 


Granville P. Rogers has been ap- 
ointed managing director of the 
National Council of Lighting Fixture 
Manufacturers, Cleveland, Ohio. He 
was formerly sales manager of the 
general automotive equipment depart- 
ment of Johns-Manville, Inc., and for 
several years was general sales and 
advertising manager of the Pyrene 
Manufacturing Company. 


“Maine Maid” Pie Crust 
Advertised 


\ New England newspaper campaign 
has been started on Maine Maid pie 
crust, made by the Simmons & Ham- 
mond Manufacturing Company, Port- 
land, Me. Another product of this com- 
pany, S & H ice cream, is being adver- 
tised in Maine and New Hampshire. 
N. W. Ayer & Son are directing these 
campaigns. 


“Hoard’s Dairyman” to Be 
Issued Semi-Monthly 


Hoard’s Dairyman, published by the 
W. D. Hoard & Sons Company, Fort 
Atkinson, Wis., which has been issued 
weekly, will be issued semi-monthly. 
This change will become effective start- 
ing in March. The datings will be the 
tenth and twenty-fifth of each month 


J. R. Buckley with 
N. W. Ayer 


John R. Buckley, recently assistant 
to the president and in charge of sales 
and advertising at the Beaver Products 
Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., is now 
with the New York office of N. W. 
Ayer & Son. 





Piano Account for Green, 


Fulton, Cunningham 
The Story & Clark Piano Company, 
Chicago, has appointed The Green, Ful- 
ton, Cunningham Company, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 
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NEWSPAPER reporter cov- 

ering the recent convention 
of the Sixth District Advertising 
Clubs at Chicago attended the 
session at which Edward M. Skin- 
ner, vice-president and _ general 
manager of Wilson Bros., at- 
tempted to tell “Why So Many 
Retailers Fail.” At the conclusion 
of the meeting, he approached 
Homer J. Buckley, the presiding 
officer, for some further light on 
Mr. Skinner’s speech of which he 
had heard only a part. 

“What was it that Mr. Skinner 
said about turnover?” he asked. 
“Did he say that the retailer turns 
his stock too often?” 

Mr. Buckley, in telling the 
Schoolmaster of the incident, de- 
clares the young man is intelli- 
gent and that his rather amazing 
question indicates one of two 
things, or probably both. 

The first is that the public 
schools these days teach certain 
essential business truths  indif- 
ferently and perhaps not altogether 
correctly, if at all. 

The second is that the reporter 
did not stop to think—not an un- 
common fault. A moment’s re- 
flection would, of course, have 
shown him that a retailer could 
not turn his stock too often. 

“It seems to me,” Mr. Buckley 
tells the Schoolmaster, “that we 
advertising folks could well afford 
to devote some attention to help- 
ing the schools get right on some 
of the fundamentals of advertis- 
ing and merchandising. There 
are certain things every person 
ought to know regardless of what 
he does for a ‘living. If there 
could be a more general knowledge 
of these things, the advertising 
man’s task would be simplified. 
Every person ought to know at 
least what a man is talking about 
when he refers to turnover.” 

* * &* 

The Schoolmaster is reminded 
of another prize story told him by 
E. C. Miller, president of the 
Osgood Company, a Chicago en- 
graving firm. Mr. Miller had per- 
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Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


sonally delivered to the president 
of a large business concern an 
elaborate drawing that was going 
to be used in some direct-mail ad- 
vertising. The nature of the job 
was such that the transaction was 
being handled by the heads of the 
houses rather than going through 
the usual routine. 

The drawing was propped up on 
a table in the president’s office 
and several people were called in 
to criticize it. 

Usually when the big boss seeks 
the opinions of his associates in 
a matter of this kind they will pick 
flaws rather than commend. If 
they should express approval they 
fear their superior officer might 
think they are lacking in discrimi- 
nation or judgment. This in- 
stance was no exception. One 
after another the members of the 
“jury” pointed out fancied faults 
in the drawing. 

“Well, now, Mr. Baker,” the 
president asked the last man in the 
line, “what do you think of it?” 

Mr. Baker, taking his cue from 
the others and clutching after 
some element of omission, said: 

“Oh, that is a pretty enough 
drawing but it seems to me that it 
stands out too much.” 

Unconsciously, or unknowingly, 
he of course complimented the 
artist’s work about as highly as 
could be done. 

The reporter spoke from lack 
of knowledge. The other man was 
trying to show off before the boss. 
The two incidents go to show that 
certain supposedly _ self-evident 
facts are really deep mysteries 
after all. 

* * * 

Every old timer in selling has 
a_ list of sympathetic prospects 
whose companionship is congenial 
and whose business is nil. | This 
statement, which the Schoolmaster 
came across in reading a bulletin 
to salesmen, strikes him as being 
capable of application to younger 
men, as well. They, like the sea- 
soned veterans, find it easy to drop 
in upon’ the genial prospects who 
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DOHOOOOOO 


A. nnouncing the incorporation of 


MASON-SULLIVAN 


INCORPORATED 


@ 


AN ADVERTISING AGENCY founded on 
the principle of making fewer adver- 
tising dollars produce more sales. 


An organization qualified, by years of ex- 
perience of its founders, to render personal 
service of an unusual character to a limited 
number of advertisers who require careful 
thought and sincere co-operation in the 
solution of their particular advertising and 
sales problems. 


We shall be glad to outline our plans of oper- 
ation to advertisers in search of such service. 


GEORGE L. SULLIVAN, ‘President 


Formerly of DORRANCE-SULLIVAN & CO., Inc., 
NEW YORK 


C. HENRY MASON, Vice-President and Treasurer 


Formerly of C. HENRY MASON CO., NEW YORK 
and ROCHESTER 


270 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
Telephones Caledonia 9368 and 9369 
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Two Young Men 


One of the foremost 
manufacturers of Litho- 
graphed Window Dis- 
plays, Booklets, etc., in 
the East desires the ser- 
vices of two alert young 
men of good address, 


who will train and fit 
themselves for selling 
positions. Personality, 


imagination and aggres- 
siveness are essential re- 
quirements. A real op- 
portunity for the man 
who is genuinely inter- 
ested and who has de- 
cided to make advertis- 
ing his job. 

Address “N.,” Box 89, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 
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give them a pleasant receptiog, 

The author of the bulletin, E, 4 
Swasey, of The American Weekly 
after his brief summing up of a 
factor which prevents salesmen 
from making the most of their 
time, proceeds to offer a sugges 
tion for overcoming it. He recom- 
mends that, on awakening every 
morning, the salesman should hold 
a little interview with himself, a 
sort of planning of the day’s pro- 
cedure. Special thought is to be 
given to those things which tend 
to produce satisfaction or disap. 
pointment at the end of the day, 

To quote from the bulletin, the 
salesman should give consideration 
to the following: 

“Temptations to loaf that add 
nothing to your will. 

“People to pass up who bring 
no butter and eggs. 

“Those to see who are important, 
things to find out that are lastingly 


helpful. 
“Traffic, climate, ill health, 
delays, appointments not kept 


promptly, will waste enough time 
without your help; in fact, it is 
becoming increasingly harder to 
get through a modern day with 
profit. When you have gone over 
the list in your mind, pick out the 
one most important thing to do 
and let no one or thing keep you 
from doing it.” 
* * 
In a large plant, it is usually 
necessary to formulate certain 
rules governing what employees 
may and may not do. However, 
formulating these rules is one 
thing; getting employees to obey 
them willingly is another. 
Bausch & Lomb have an inter- 
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ADVERTISING 
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SMITH, DENNE & Moore 


TORONTO—92 Adelaide Street West 
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17 out of 20 advertisers— 
99% of the advertising volume 








One of the most important sources of national 
advertising for newspapers, periodicals and 
other forms of media are the manufacturers of 
soaps and cleansers. 











In a single year, for example, twenty adver- 
tisers spent $6,288,130* in thirty-five national 
periodicals and farm papers alone. Of this 
total 99% was bought by the following seven- 
teen advertisers who are covered with one or 
more subscriptions to the PRINTERS’ INK Pub- 
lications: 


American Products Co. 
Bon Ami Co. 

Colgate & Co. 

Cudahy Packing Co. 
Drackett Chemical Co. 
Fels & Co. 

Gold Dust Corp. 
Hygienic Products Co. 
Andrew Jergens Co. 


La France Manufacturing Co. 
Lever Brothers Co. 

Enoch Morgan’s Sons Co. 
Pacific Coast Borax Co. 
Palmolive Co. 

Procter & Gamble Co. 
Resinol Chemical Co. 
Swift & Co. 


Printers’ Ink Publications 


*Curtis Publishing Company compilation of soaps and cleansers advertising in 1924 


This intensive coverage of an important source 
of national advertising is another reason why 
publishers, advertising agents and other dis- 
criminating buyers of advertising select PRINT- 
ERS’ INK and PrinTERS’ INK MONTHLY to 
carry their sales message to the large adver- 
tisers in all industries. 








185 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Advertising Solicitor 
Wanted 


Organization representing agricul- 
tural publications has opening in 
Chicago office for young unmarried 
man with some publication selling 
experience, not necessarily agricul- 
tural. The man we will select is 
now employed and making good in 
present connection, but he will rec- 
ognize in this organization a better 
opportunit if he makes good. 

rite, “Q" Box 231, Printers’ 
Inx, 230 So. Clark St. Chicago, III 
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8 See page 153 








FREE-LANCE ARTISTS AND 
ILLUSTRATORS 


I am interested in using a limited 
number of men actively engaged 
in the commercial field. Write 
for an appointment in New York. 
Address “K,” Box 86, Printers’ Ink 
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esting plan to assist the manage- 
ment to induce workers to follow 
rules. It is this company’s inten. 
tion to publish in each issue of jts 
employees’ magazine a copy of 
one of the rules or regulations jn 
effect at the plant. This, for jp. 
stance, is the pleasant language 
used in explaining why the man- 
agement does not want workers to 
sell candy in the plant during 
working hours: 


It has come to the notice of respon- 
sible persons that several employees in 
the plant are making a practice of selling 
candy. Such a practice creates a great 
deal of lost time and inattention to 
work. For this reason, it has always 
been against our plant vegenns to 
sell candy and other sweets during work- 
ing hours. 

ie Candy and Cigar Store was es 
tablished at the entrance to the Dining 
Hall to make it possible for those who 
want to enjoy candy to get served dur- 
ing noon hour, thus making it unneces- 
sary for anyone to lose time from his 
work by going around taking orders. 
ose who are now dispensing 
“sweets” are asked to co-operate with 
the management and discontinue such 
sales. 
*_ * * 


A most novel idea in connection 
with vitalizing salesmen, is the 
product of an _ energetic sales 
manager whose staff of some forty 
men are supplied, every three 
months, with a written record of 
their individual activities covering 
that period. 

A secretary attends to this work, 





concentrating upon it to the ex- 














Brockton, Massachusetts. 
18,000,000 people. 


Population 70,000 Treding Costes for 150,000 


The Great Shoe City. 
Paper established 1880. Forty-Sixth Year. 






Brockton shoes 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 


Printing 23,000 Daily 
Flat Commercial rates 6’ cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 
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clusion of everything else. Thus, 
at the expiration of the time, there 
goes to each man a very compre- 
hensive visualized panorama of 
what he has been doing, its re- 
sults in dollars and cents to the 
frm and his progress or his de- 
cline. : 

No attempt is made to comment 
upon these records. They are im- 
personal and exact: they merely 
undertake to give the salesman 
what he has not interpreted for 
himself: a humanized picture of 
his own activities. 

These records are not intended 
as either a bludgeon or a repri- 
mand. The sales manager merely 
wishes to have the salesman know 
exactly what he is accomplishing. 
And, oddly enough, men are apt 
to lose the correct sense of per- 
spective in this regard. Some 
think they are doing better than 
they actually are: others feel some- 


what discouraged when there 
really is no reason for it. 
* * 7” 
An advertiser who believes 


thoroughly in supplying the dealer 
with illustrated electros, but who 
has experienced familiar difficul- 
ties in persuading dealers to use 
them in a consistent manner, has 
made an interesting discovery. 

Selecting one hundred prominent 
dealers, the largest in their terri- 
tories, he secured reproductions of 
their specially designed name- 
plates, and had them printed as 
actual parts of an electro series. 
In other words, where it had once 
been his custom merely to run in 
a blank space the phrase (Dealer 
Imprint), he introduced the 
dealer’s own pet slug. 

This meant extra trouble and 
expense of course. But in every 
case, the dealer has written in 
most enthusiastically, and more of 
these cuts have been used than 
ever before. In fact, the success 
of the idea has been rather startl- 


ing. 
* * * 


_ The Schoolmaster doesn’t be- 
lieve in continually handing out 
advice to salesmen. It is his 
netion that salesmen are already 
receiving entirely too much advice. 
However, he does believe that 
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We’re looking for 
a good mechanical 
Production man 


—who has set type—knows the 
way it is done—and whose 
knowledge of type faces and 
sense of design enables him to 
turn out more than a common- 
place job. 


—who has bought paper— 
understands the different kinds 
—and is able to use judgment 
in specifying it for distin- 
guished yet economical results. 


—who can apply a_ thorough 
knowledge of engraving meth- 
ods to get all the snap and life 
possible into illustrations for 
advertisements, booklets and 
other printed matter. 


In short, we want a man who 
has actually spent a fair amount 
of time in all departments of 
the printing industry—and who 
has sufficient technical knowl- 
edge to tell the printer, the en- 
graver, and the electrotyper, 
when necessary, what to do to 
get the best results. 

If you are the man, or know 
of him, we offer a very good 
job with a friendly group of 
people. The business is well 
established and growing fast; 
the location, a night’s ride from 
New York. 


Please tell us the things about 
yourself you would want to 
know if you were trying to 


select such a man. Address 
“B..” Box 225, care Printers’ 
Ink. 
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QUALIFIED 


Employed at $12,000 plus, an ex- 
perienced successful high-calibre 
Sales Executive, skilled organizer 
and capable negotiator, both tan- 
gibles and intangibles, desires to 
make a change by Spring, Wel- 
comes searching investigation. 
Interested, too, in agency connec- 
tion—knows advertising. Salary- 
commission basis. You will find 
he has something on the ball, an 
interview will quickly tell. Ad- 
dress ‘‘L,’’ Box 87, Printers’ Ink. 
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We are looking for an 
established selling agency 


to help us put over an advertising 
novelty which we are preparing to 
manufacture. We want an outfit 
familiar with distribution of adver- 
tising material on a large scale to 
handle completely the selling end 
of our proposition. Address ‘“D,’”’ 
Box 227, care of Printers’ Ink. 





INK Feb. 4, 1926 
many salesmen lose orders which 
they might have obtained were it 
not for the fact that they looked 
upon a stall for not buying as 3 
sound excuse. Just how absurd 
these stalls are is graphically 
demonstrated in the following list 
published in “The Bronze Ow\” 
house magazine of the Edwin F, 
Guth Company: 

January—“Can’t do any business 
this month; everybody taking in. 
ventory.” 

February—“Very short month. 
See me next month.” 

March—“They say that after 
Easter they'll be ready to talk 
business.” 

April—“Too much rain has put 
a damper on business.” 

May—“Not ready yet. Will 
surely do something on next trip,” 

June—“The man with the say- 
so was out of town at a trade 
convention.” 

July—“Won’t do anything on 
our proposition until after the 
summer.” 

August—“Everybody’s on vaca- 
tion.” 

September—“Prospects are wait- 
ing to see how fall business is.” 

October—“Can’t do anything un- 
til after election.” 

November —“Too busy with 
Christmas orders; will see him 
after the holidays.” 
December—‘“See us 
first of the year.” 


after the 





Appoints O. S. Tyson Agency 


The Penn Mold Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Wheeling, W. Va., has appointed 
O. S. Tyson and Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 





advertising account. 





a PAINTED OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


it 137 cities arect 
Zawrns of Northern NEL. 





bulletires 
JP* MIMIBALL SYSTEM 
LOWELL — MASS. 

















Multigraph Ribbons Re inked 


Try it. A 


VU PY process costs only $6.00 a dozen. 
@) Ly Geary trial order will convince you that it is the best 


Re-Inking you can buy. 


A" WW Scott Ingram, Inc. 


Dept. B. 67 West Broadway, New York City 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.25 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP WANTED 





Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New and Pre-Used 
Printers Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 





Partner Wanted for small established 
print shop in city 60 miles from . a 
Prefer married man with practical exp. 
$2,000 required. This is the chance of a 
lifetime for the right man. Box 844, P.I. 





FOR SALE—Splendid little weekly book- 
let publication in one of Florida’s fastest 
growing cities. Established two years and 
showing fine profit. Owner forced to sell 
account pressure other business. Full 
details by writing. Box 839, P. I 





A Florida Opportunity—Will sell con- 
trolling interest in established job and 
publication plant, which includes own- 
ership of oldest farm magazine in 
Florida. This includes manager’s job 
at good salary. Easy terms. Box 360, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Advertising Promotion 


If you want more business, communi- 
cate with the International Publica- 
tions Service, Incorporated, Suite 1004, 
1841 Broadway, New York City. 








Will invest a few $’s and a wealth 
of experience. Young but seasoned ad- 
vertising executive and contact man; 29, 
university trained; has a few thousand 
dollars and a wealth of experience to 
invest in some sound and growing organ- 
ization. Will invest experience without 
capital if so desired. Give details. Box 
838, Printers’ Ink. 





FOR SALE—A live, progressive, pros- 
perous printing plant in Florida, estab- 
lished over twenty years and has the 
reputation of doing good work for par- 
ticular customers. It is located in South 
Florida’s largest and best city, has a 
splendid equipment, all the business it 
can possibly handle and a clientele that 
don’t “shop” for prices. With the won- 
derful prosperity now existing in Florida 
the business can be rapidly increased 
both in volume and profit. Owner desires 
to sell for the simple reason that he has 
made all the money he needs and wants 
to quit. A price will be named that 
should yield the buyer a remarkable in- 
come on his investment. Any reasonable 
terms will be considered, but no inquiries 
will be answered unless accompanied by, 
references to show that parties are re- 
liable and in position to talk business. 
Address inquiries to Florida Printer, Box 
861, care of Printers’ Ink, New York 
City, N. Y. 


SALESMEN to sell one of the best and 
lowest priced type wash. Liberal commis- 
sion. Side line. Positive Chemical & 
Disinfecting Co., 424 West 18th St., 


New York. 





ARTIST 
Retoucher, letterer, permanent connec- 
tion. Address Williams Illustrating 
Company, 154 Nassau Street, for ap- 
pointment. 





Splendid Opportunity for real advertis- 
ing man to obtain interest in established 
trade paper monthly and also annual. 
Fully and well equipped office. Both pub- 
lications being issued regularly. But small 
amount of capital needed. Ability to get 
advertising necessary. Box 868, P. I. 





COPY MAN—The man we want is col- 
lege trained, under thirty, with a back- 
ground of several years’ copy writing ex- 
perience in a good agency. He has a job 
now but has his ear to the ground for 
a real opportunity. Ours is a recognized 
advertising agency in the Southeast (not 
Florida). If this brief outline interests 
you, write us at length, and at once. 
Box 867, Printers’ Ink. 





SALES MANAGER 

One of our clients, located in New Eng- 
land, requires the services of an ex- 
perienced man to direct sales organiza- 
tion distributing a well-known specialty 
to retailers. Reply by letter only, stating 
age, education, religion, experience, and 
lines handled, compensation received and 
expected, and telephone number. Scovell, 
Wellington & Company, 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 





Advertising Man, unmarried, to sell high 
grade syndicated advertising services to 
department and furniture stores. A 
splendid chance to become associated 
with one of the oldest and best known 
concerns in its field as traveling repre 
sentative in Al territory. Retail ex- 
perience preferred but not absolutely 
necessary. Salary, bonus and expenses. 
Please apply by letter giving experience. 
Century Advertising Service, Inc., 730 
5th Ave., New York. 











ADVERTISING MANAGER 

A Chicago department store wants a 
young sales and advertising manager who 
has initiative and is resourceful. He must 
be a producer—a builder of sales. He 
must like hard assignments for ours are 
all of that. To the man who can qualify 
we offer a permanent connection with 
advancement commensurate with his 
ability. Only those who have actually 
managed sales and advertising for de- 
partment stores of recognized size need 
apply. Explain fully past experience. 
State age and salary expected. Your 
reply will be treated confidentially. Box 
849, Printers’ Ink, Chicago. 
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ARTIST—Photo retoucher. Large New 
York Art Studio has an opening for a 
first-class photo retoucher, one who can 
also do color retouching preferred. This 
is a permanent position. Salary no ob- 
ject if you can produce the goods. State 
particulars, which will be held strictly 
confidential. Box 851, Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED—By live wire Advertising 
Agency in Florida two good copy men 
who know their stuff. We can also use 
a layout man. Box 840, Printers’ Ink, 
stating experience, salary expected, etc., 
all in first letter. 





ADVERTISING COPY WRITER 
Must have advertising agency copy ex- 
perience and able to plan, layout and 
write forceful selling copy for national 
and local advertising campaigns. Submit 


complete details, experience, qualifica- 
tions and salary expected. Address 
W. Krasselt, 354 Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





PRINTING SALESMAN—An op- 
portunity is now offered to a high 
class printing salesman to join a 
prominent and progressive pub- 
lishing and printing house located 
in New York City. Direct-mail 
literature, color display, advertis- 
ing, catalogues and publications are 
part of the daily work which are 
systematically and thoroughly car- 
ried through. A capable man will 
find this an exceptional opportunity 
for a life time connection. Give 
complete details in confidence to 
Box 833, Printers’ Ink. 





Immediate Opening For 
An Account Executive 


An immediate opening exists in a fully 
organized, well established 4 A Agency 
for a trained man who can interpret 
national advertising to manufacturers, 
and so create and thanage agency ac- 
counts. Previous agency experience 
would fit him better for the work, but 
it is possible he has secured proper 
basic training on the sales staff of a 


national publication. He will necessar- 
ily be of good appearance, habit and 
education. The location is in the Mid- 


dle West in a developed field of excel- 
lent opportunities. irst letter should 
give a full account of past record, and 


a. Splendid opportunity 
or the right man. State salary. Reply, 
Box 864, Printers’ Ink. 
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COLOR ARTIST WANTED: To hang, 
general commercial work in a dire 
advertising department. Please send 
samples and state salary. McCormick. 
Armstrong Press, Wichita, Kansas, 

Wanted: Layout Man—Artist for on, 
of the largest printing plants in St. Paul 
Minnesota, producing high quality direct. 
mail advertising printing. This man 
should know how to secure good results 
from type; should be able to make up 
dummies for salesmen to present to cys. 
tomers; and to supervise production of 
art work and typography. A knowledge 
of merchandising and advertising would 
help him in originating booklets, cata. 
logues and other direct-mail advertising 
that will produce results. We will make 
appointment for interview in Chicago. 
Brown-Blodgett Company, University § 
Wheeler Aves., St. Paul, Minnesota. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


One Late Model Multi-Color 
machine, complete with motor. 
Write Wisconsin News, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


, FOR $3.50 CASH 
To introduce our printing, we will fur. 
nish leather card case with 100 hinged 
printed cards. The Messenger Shoppe, 
Smithtown Branch, L. I. 


WINDOW DRESSING 


An excellent course for shop owners 
and all retail store workers. Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings at 7:30. Class 
limited; call, phone, or write for full 
informatien. 

Y. M. C. A. School of Window Dress- 
ing, 154 East 86th St., Lenox 6051. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ARTIST—Young man, two years’ gen- 
eral experience, seeks steady position 
with service, agency or publication. Re 
liable opportunity main object. Start 
$30. Box 855, Printers’ Ink. 


PRODUCTION MAN 
(29) will handle complete details, esti- 
mating costs, also ideas, layouts, copy, 
direct mail, sales promotion. Will be 
available shortly. ox 841, P. I. 


Copy and Layout Student New York 
University seeks position with agency or 
advertising department. One year’s varied 
agency exp. Also 5 yrs’. sound business 
exp., including selling. Box 854, P. I. 
Advertising Salesman. Young man, now 
employed, available part-time or whole- 
time for publication or small agency. Gen- 
eral production and sales experience. 
Record as result-producer. Box 858, P.I. 


Here’s Your Secretary-Assistant! 
Young man, 26; publicity, mail-order and 
stenographic experience, seeks agency op- 
portunity; Blanchard Advertising Course 
graduate. Zacks, 302 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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; Sales Executive 


Specializing heavy machinery or build- 
ing material looking for larger oppor- 
tunity. Box 852, Printers’ Ink. 
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mIST young man six and one-half 
poo Seasrience in lettering, designing 
and figure layouts and finishes, desires to 
connect with a reputable concern where 
xivancement is possible, Box 848, P. I. 






ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
Young woman, with ten years’ secreta- 
rial, sales and publicity experience as 
background, desires position as advertis- 
ing assistant. Box 843, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 


layouts, 





ideas, of 


Lettering, designer, 
general advertising. Seeks new connec 
tion. Long experience. Box 836, P. I. 





YOUNG WOMAN | 
desires position as editor or assistant to 
advertising manager. Can write, lay out 
advertisements, and make up magazine. 
Personality and initiative. Box 847, P. I. 


~~ DESIGNER 


Unusual ability desires connection, pref- 
erably, Printer-Manufacturer. Can di- 
ret and execute. Box 857, P. I 





PRINTERS’ 


Minimum salary, $35. 
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INK 


Young Woman, varied 
perience, wants position with some out- 
side work—interviewing or market in 
vestigation. No selling. Free to travel. 
Box 866, P. I. 


advertising ex- 


ARTIST 
Now employed, thoroughly experienced 
in making sketches and finished drawings 
in all mediums, wishes position with pro- 
gressive —ene agency or leading 
printing concern. ox 860, P. I. 





Advertising Manager’s Assistant 
Practical ad-printer, can write copy, 
layout and draw. Position desired as as- 
sistant to advertising manager of depart- 
ment store or manufacturing concern. 
Age 27, married. Box 859, P. I 





TECHNICAL EDITOR 
Experience includes 2% years engineer- 
ing magazine nation-wide circulation. 
Holds B.S.E.E. degree; especially well 
informed on power engineering. Able to 
search out and correlate essential data 
and write forcefully without sacrificing 
accuracy. Age 30. Ex-printer. Box 850, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 





Mail Order Catalogue—Young man, 
well versed in details of mail order cata- 
/ writing and compilation, thorough 
printer with good knowledge of engrav- 
economical and excellent judge of 
type space. Box 862, Printers’ Ink. 


Production Manager or Assistant, secks 
position with N. Y. C. publishing house 
or advertising agency. Knows entire pro- 
duction end = —_e —— ‘ ae a 
ing, t aphy, layout work and ‘“‘make- 
im % ~ - education. Box 865, P. I. 
ARTIST 

requires position. Idea and layout man. 
Agency experience. Wants connection 
with opportunity to produce finished work 
in color, line and wash. Available im- 
mediately. Box 853, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN 
Plan man, copy writer and visualizer of 
exceptional ability, seeks connection with 
agency or live printing organization. 16 
years’ successful advertising-selling ex- 
perience, national accounts. A-1 refer- 
ences. Box 863, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG MAN 27 
desires connection with a New York 
advertiser or agency in the capacity of 
assistant advertising manager or gen- 














eral production and office man. Nine 
years’ experience with agencies and 
printers. Box 845, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING HANDY MAN 
Thoroughly capable in all phases of pro- 
duction. Interesting, informative writer 
of COPY THAT SELLS. 4 yrs’. agency 
exp., 2 yrs. Free Lance. Age 27. College 
graduate. Married. Will cheerfully ac- 
cept part-time proposition. Box 856, P.I. 


Just the Man You Have 
Been Looking For..... 


Experienced in copy, layouts, visuals, produc- 
tion, lithographing, printing, engraving. Space 
buying, etc. Agency experience. Age 25. 





Wants to assist advertising or production 
manager in an agency or manufacturing or 
concern, Salary $35.00. 
Ink, 


business Box 842, 
Printers’ 





Headlines that draw attention 
— just as this one does 
Copy and ideas that are a little too 
unusual qualify me to fill a beginner’s 
position in an advertising organization 
which is willing to give extra supervi- 


sion in return for extra originality. 
College, selling and office training. 
Box 835, Printers’ INK. 





Sales Executive—Scmewhere there is a 
reliable concern seeking an honest, earnest, 
hard-working, well-educated young man, 
32, of executive calibre; one who has made 
good in sales work, and now seeks big- 
ger opportunity either as sales manager 
or assistant. Only worth-while concerns 
manufacturing worthy product considered. 
Straight salary, $5,000. No bonds, stocks, 
real estate, promotion schemes or commis- 
sion considered. Write T. R. Connerton, 
22 East 38th Street, New York City. 


Sales Promotion, and Sales Manager 
Young man, 9 years’ experience promot- 
ing sales through magazine, direct-mail 
advertising campaigns and sales letters 
seeks new connection. No “blue sky” 
writer, but paints word pictures of prod- 
ucts as they really are and actually 
serve. Has had selling experience. Has 
been connected with varnish and enamel, 
textile and building specialty manufac- 
turers, where his whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion with salesmen earned him their 
respect and materially increased sales. 
Available at once. Address Box 834, P.I. 


—for Some Jobber or Direct 
Mail Agency or Printer 


Young man desires to take complete 
charge of advertising and be right-hand 
assistant to merchandise man or owner 
of merchandise jobbing house;—or be 
assistant production manager of plan 
and research department of direct mail 
printers or agency. Has had complete 
charge of direct advertising of large 
New York department store and handled 
all advertising for large jobbing house. 
Box 837, Printers’ Ink. 
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Strangely enough per- 
haps, we are convinced 
that the business of an 
advertising agency is 
advertising. Through 
many temptations to 
install “research” and 
“merchandising” de- 
partments, we have 
managed to keep our 
efforts concentrated on 
providing good adver- 


tising for our clients. 
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opening 
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